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COSTIVENESS 


affects seriously all the digestive and 
assimilative organs, including the Kid. 
neys. When these organs are so affected, 
they fail to extract from the blood the 
uric acid, which, carried through the cir- 
culation, causes Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia. 

The functions of the Liver are also 
affected by costiveness, causing 


Bilious Disorders. 


Among the warning symptoms of Bilious- 
ness are Nausea, “Dizzine 8, Headache, 
Weakness, Fever, Dimness of V ision, 
Yellowness of Skin, Pains in the Side 
Back and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, lrregularity in the action of the 
Bowels, Vomiting, ete. 

The Stomach suffers when the bowels 
are constipated, and Indigestion or 


Dyspepsia, 


follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the Stomach, Water- 
brash, Nervousness, and Depression, are all 
evidences of the presence of this distress- 
ing malady. A Sure Relief for irregu- 
larities of the Stomach and all consequent 
diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonie properties, strengthen 
and purify,the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and normal condition. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. «yer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
| Bold by all enced 


sts essences 





HALL Suair 


RENEWER. 


The great popularity of this preparation, 
after its many years of test, should be an 
assurance, even to the most 'ske ptical, that 
it is really meritorious. Those who have 
used HALL’s HAIR RENEWER know that 
it does all that is claimed. 

It causes new growth of hair on bald 
ane ge or rg the hair follicles are not 
dead, which is seldom the case; restores 
natural color to gray or faded hair; pre- 
serves the scalp healthful and clear of 
dandruff; prevents the hair falling off or 
changing color; keeps it soft, pliant, lus- 
trous, and causes it to grow long and 
thick. 

HALL’s Harr RENEWER produces its 
effects by the healthful influence of its 
vegetable ingredients, which invigorate 
and rejuvenate. It is not a dye, and is 
a delightful article for toilet use. Con- 
taining no alcohol, it does not evap- 
orate quickly and dry up the natural eil, 
Jeaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do 
other preparations. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Colors them brown or black, as desired, 
and is the best dye, because it is harmless; 
ol apa a permanent natural color; and, 
sing a single preparation, is more con- 
venient of application than any other. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 














re WONDER 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE COLORS AT 85¢PERYARD. 
FAST PILE. FAST DYED.EVERY INCH GUARANTEED 

EQUAL TO VELVETEENS SOLD BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

AT $1.25 A YARD.SAMPLES SENT IF WANTED. 


Take no Velveteen not stamped with the name Wonderful Velveteen on back of every second yard, 


’ LEWIS BROS. & KENNEDY, 
5 R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, 


AGENT 








VELVETEH 





Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Maas, 





MBROIDERY STRPING OUTFIT. 


pd Patterns for 
f beh, Ribbon-work, 
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PATTERNS OF ANY SIZE. 
UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


EMOREST’S 
THE BES 


Of all the Magazines. 


Illustrated with Original Steel Pngrav- 
ings, Photogravures and Oil Pictures. 


Commencing with November, 1884, each M zine will 
contain a Coupon Order, entitling the holder to the 
selection of A ar 4 *; ATTERN illustrated in that number, 
andin ANY 8 





PLAYS! : 


THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 
ALSO 
Wigs, Beards, Face Preparations 


Y ] application to DE WITT, 
; Publisher, 33 Rose 8t., N. Y. 








PLAYS! | and all articles needed for Amateur and 


Parlor Theatricals. Catalogues sent free on 


Send twenty 4 for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon and you wil! certainly subscribe Two Dollars for 
& year and get ten times its value 
W. Jennings Demorest. Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., NewYork, 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters, 
3) Chromo Cards and Tennyson's Poems mailed for te 
one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg. Co., Ivoryton, Conn 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, L884: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 00 


Ge Notice 


iquRE No, lL— 
LADIES' COS- 
TUME. 
FiauRE No, 1,— 
his illustrates a 
idies’ costume, 

» pattern, which 
No. 9473 and 
<ts 35 cents, is in 
sizes for ladies 
n 28 to 46 inch- 
bust measure 
sings, diagonal, 
louble-breasted 
curved, and in a va- 
riety of pretty 
shapes, are obsery 
je in this 
’ 


m’s modes it 


’ 
scu 
ses, OC. ; An 
rticularly effect 
style is show1 
ne present ile 
oo The skirt 
silk and 
round 
gored shape 
very stylishly 
ished with u nar- 
w foot-garniture, 
vhich is a double 
ox-plaiting of the 
k finished to form 
self-heading. 
The over-dress, = 
ch is in polo- 
‘ise fashion, is of = 
xed cloth in this 
stance, and closes 
1 deeply curved 
utline from the 
throat to the left 
p. This mode of 
losing permits of 
the entire front- 
lrapery being cut 
the right front 
ind leaving the left 
ront only the depth 
1 round basque, 
front - drapery 
; loose and un- 
iped almost to 
: foot of the skirt 
the left 
le at the right 
it is slightly 
raped by three up- 
rhning plaita. The 
ljustment of the 
ver-dress is made 
double bust 
single un- 
darts, and 
1G customary cen- 


ude of 


the 


side, 


r-arm 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1884: PUBLISHED BY THE 


CHILD'S 

JACKE’ 

No. 9484, 
This pattern is 
in 5 sizes for 
children from 2 
to 6 years of age. 
For a child of 6 
years, it needs 
2# yards of 
material 22ineh 
es wide, or 2 
yards 27 inches 
= ' wide or lt 
yard 48 inches 
9484 wide. Price of 


kront View. pattern, L5cents 


GIRLS' CLOAK. 
No, 9470.—The pattern to this little cloak is in 7 siz 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and is adapted to cloak- 
” ing fabrics of all varieties. For a girl of 8 years, it needs 
3§ yards of material 22 inches wide, or 34 yards 27 inch- 
es wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, with $ yard of vel- 
vet 20 inches wide for facings. Price of pattern, 20 cents 


PE ihe iy 


nites 
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9480 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, 

No. 9480,—This pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 5 to 12 years of 
age. For agirl of 8 years, 
it needs 43 yards of ma- 
terial 22 inches wide, 
or 2} yards of goods 48 
inches wide, together 
with 4 yard of Silesia 36 
inches wide for the vest, 
and § yard of velvet 20 
inches wide for facings. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 











LADIES’ COSTUME, 

No, 9466.—This pat- 
tern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inch- 
bust measure. 





es, 


For a lady of medium : : 
size, it requires 6% yards 9466 
Front View of brocaded material Back View 
, and 64 yards of plain CK VOW. pie 
4%imches wide, or 3} yards of brocaded and 3 yards of plain 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents —s 











'TERICK PUBLISHING LONDON AND NEW YORK 





CHILD'S COAT, 
No. 9477.—This pattern is 
in 5 sizes fo from 
2to6 years of age, 
nicely adapted to all varieties 
wating, To 


| 
for a child of 


r children 
and is 


of seasonabl 
make the cout 
6 years, will require 2 
of goods 22 inches wide, 
F 1§ yard 48 inches wide, with 
"a yi of velvet for facings 
9499 Price of pattern, 15 cent 

Side-Front View. 


Sile-Front Vie 
SKIRI LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


LADIES’ WALKING 
No, 9499 his pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies No, 9451.—This in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. For a lady of from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. f 
edium size, it needs 7§ yards of brocaded materia! medium size, it requires 4@ yards of material 22 
inches wide, with 58 yards of contrasting goods 
f pattern, 30 cents 


Price of 


yaras 
or 


pattern is 
For a lady O 
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vith 44 yards of plain and 14 vard contrasting 
Price, 30 cents the 


each 22 inches wide 


same widtl 


in goods 


hes! 


tig 


Vil Mihhys4y, “ith ppyyy Yh 


9490 


Front View. 
CHILD'S CLOAK. 


Back Vieu 


No. 9490.—This patiern isin 6 sizes 
for children from 6 months to 5 years 
of age, and may be used for all cloaking 
fabrics suited to children’s wear. A child 
of 4 years, needs 3} yards of goods 22 


inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide, 
hes wide 


hy 4 


MMM ti htnhdipuay 


with $ yard of satin 20 in 
for hood lining. Price of pattern, 15 cts 


. MISSES’ COSTUM} 
No. 9467 : 

for misses from 8 to 15 years of ag : e3 

Fora miss of 13 years, itneeds 121 yard- 

of goods 22 in hes wide, or 54 yards 4% 9167 

inches wide, with $ yard of Silesia 36 Back View. 

yard of velvet 20 inches wide for facings. Price of pattern, 30 cents, 
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This pattern ij 


Fy ont View 


Inches wide for the vest, and § 


































15 to 12 years of age. Fora girl of 8 years, it re- 9 years of age. Fora 











FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1884 
MISSES’ COAT. 

No. 9460.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and may be 
chosen for velvets, fricots, cloths, velveteens and 
coatings of all kinds. In the present instance 
it is developed in plush and trimmed with hand- 
some buttons. For a miss of 13 years, it re- 
quires 3 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 
2g yards 27 inches wide, Of 48-inch-wide goods 
1¢ yard will suffice. Price of pattern, 25 cents 


9460 


Back View 





9468 
MISSES’ LONG COAT. 
hy No. 9468.—This pattern, 

Ma Which will develop hand- 
ma somely in plush, velvet, 
Astrakhan and all varieties 
of cloaking in fashionable 
| vogue, is in 8 sizes for misses 
| from & to 15 years of age. 
Coats of this description, 
when made of cloth, may be 
decorated with bands of fur, 
plush or contrasting goods 
or have an entirely plain 
tinish. lo muke the gar- 
ment for u miss of 13 years, 
will require 42 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 
2} yards 48 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





Ae 


ae 
urE No, 2.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. Figure No. 3.—GIRLS’ JACKET. 
No. 2.—This illustrates Girls’ costum¢ Fiaure No. 3.—This illustrates Girls’ jacket No 


The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 9485, The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 
. girl of 8 years, it requires 
vards of material 22 inches wide, or 48 2% yards of material 22 inches wide, or 1g yard 
nehes wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. of goods 48 inches wide. Price of patiern, 20 cents. 


The Publishers of thee HHOME MAGAZINE will supply 
the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. 44 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





More people than 
read any other Ameri- 
can newspaper look to 
Tux SUN every morning 
for the news of thix town, 
the country and the Bate 
editions form the best obtainable 
interesting in contemporary eventa 
itevades no duty. it sacrifices no convictions to temporary 
ome ney or partisan demands, ami it maintains, and will 
inne to maintain, ita unwavering loyal tv to tru 


Weekly, Address, I. W. ENGL AND, 


Its Dally, Weekly and Sunday 
uistory of all that is 
It wastes no words, 


s1 a year 


BEST HOLIDAY Girt 





Now cupplled, at a small ade oon cost, with 
DENISON 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


The latest edition has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are foundin any other Am. Dict'y 
and ne: arly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G. &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 





CORSET WAISTS 


ARE TUE 


BEST MATERIAL, 


APE, 
BEST FINISH, 
PERFECT IN FIT, 
FOR ALL AGES, 

INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Pursictay» will recommend them. 

Ask your merchant for them. 
Take none other. Send for Circular, 

SOLD BY THE LEADING RETSILERS. 


FERRIS BROS,, MFRS., SI WHITE ST..NEW YORK. 
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ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.— New buildings, | 


Finest boarding seminary in 
printer term Dec 
~ i a book of 


. Cuts, ac . 


urray Street. 


Steam heated. 
New Catalogue giving reduced rates, 
t _Ins tute, Fort & Edward, N. 


OR ORTABLE. mm RINTING 
or all kinds of 

printing Cir- 

cular sent free 


Send 3 cents 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 


™RESSES. 

Sample pack- 
ages of blank 
cards, 1? cents. 
New York. 


State | 


Dem« perati 
ples. Tt u 

rand the Inatter 

sort of newspaper Whik 
sdesx of opinion war 
coming vear r } 


ble men a gn. ee all s} tto re 
They will find Tag Scw for the 
newspaper than ever before. The rates 
our several editions, are as follows Dailv, 
month, ®6 a year; with Sunday edition, @7. 


1 a year 
Pubiisher, “The Sun,” New York City, 


post-paid 
5O ct«. 4 
Sundays 


tm BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above s) mbol, and name of 
JAMES PY LE. } ‘EW y YORK. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 

TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, 
I Contagious and © opper Colored Diseases of the 
slood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are pos- 
itively cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 

CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Ite hin and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 
Hair 

CutTicuRA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin 

CuTICURA REMEDIES areabsolutely pure and the 
-—_ infallible Blood Purifiers ond Skin Beauti- 
flers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Pot- 
TER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a- Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
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PARIS, 1870 


Present the very highest excellence yet attained in 
such instruments. 


For ORGANS, these makers have been awarded highest honors at EVERY GREAT 
WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS; no other 
American Organs having been found equal to them in even one such comparison. Skill 
matured and facilities perfected by the manufacture of 150,000 organs enable them to 
make to-day better instruments than ever before. ONE HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to 
all uses, from $22 to $900 and up. Illustrated catalogues, 46 pp. 4to, free. 

They have recently commenced the manufacture of UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, 
combining all previous excellences with a very important improvement of their own, 
tending to greater purity and refinement of tone and especially durability. This has 
been pronounced the greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos in half a century. 
Every piano of their make will illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their organs. Illustrated and descriptive circulars 


free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenua 
NEW YORE, 46 East 14th Street (Union Square), 


BOSTON, 154 Tremont Street. 
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CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 


FRONTISPIBCES: Christmas Morning 
W inter. 

Our Litre Son (Illustrated), . aS OSE gee —- en tee ar ay ae 
REMARKABLE TApesTRY WROUGHT BY THE IIANDS OF A QUEEN (Illustrated), . 
Mary CLEMMER (Iilustrated),......... ee a HH 
WINTER, oie «es 
CHRISTMAS Morninc—FLowers FOR MAMMA (ih stration), 

CHRISTMAS IN THE STREET—THE MATCH-SELLER (I/lustratior 
CaT PAINTERS (Illustrated ), , 

[ae KNIFE GRINDER (Illustrated), 

A Stupy IN Suoes (Illustrated), oe 
PRONUNCIATION OF SoME ENGiisH NAMEs, : 

ETES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY (Illustrated), 

8 BuRIAL, og ik a aan 

elite YEARS BETWEE EN. Chapters vi, vii, viii, ix, x, 

Tue AUTHOR OF JoHN HALIFAX, 
No Hep Have I ee oe 
Mapor's Boor, . 
THe New Martyr DOM, 
BEREAVEMENT, 
\ PeRsvuASIVE VOICE ; a. we ae as er 

\ Common Lor, Rod Ste a ee ; ' ‘ : o wi new See eee 
HE CROSS OF Granp Manan 0 ae Marian C. L. Ree 
DeceGs.s 4 26 é 2 « See Bits ig ea arth ; : Grace Adele Pierce 
MICHAEL ANGELO, . . ’ era a ; ] e French of Dr 
He w Women Can Earn Mi Se eee eee . » « « « Ella Rodman Church 
RELSUR cs 5c 6 ee 8 ek > Sick @ & aoe 3. See 
B ys’ AND Grris’ TREASURY, 

Ee Home CIRCLE, , 

uNG LADIEs’ Der. ARTMENT, 

USEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 

EVENINGS WITH THE POETs, cree! o & 

wE DecoRATION AND Fancy NEEDLEWORK Illustrated ‘ 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
FasHION DEPARTMENT, .« 
Norges AND COMMENT, 
PruBLISHERS DEPARTMENT, 
InpExX TO ADVERTISEMENTS, . 


A Send one, two, three, or five 
dollars for @ retail box, by ex- 

eat RE CA D »ress, of the best Candies in the 
MS ge put upin handsome boxes 

NGIN A jitable for 


ll strictly pure Su 
Ps Me ow aN EO E an presents ry mee. Address, 
ie Vant ond Rone c. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
ACH mea} COMPA 


Piiladetpilts Bags Lontores ANY? 78 Madison Street, Chicago. 


res PACKAGE. ERFORATE Sn DESIGNS 


Embossed Pictures, 4 German Doll Heads, 1 Elegant Birthday Ladies can pare = original designs, or those 
Card, 8 imported Chromes, * 25 prety Al od Reavvard ¢ aoa, F from ART oct and perforate 10 at once, for 
1 Album of 80 Colored T Pict . "y stam ping ARL’S PATENT PERFORATOR & 
ograph Albums, 10 Odd Ga J , STAMP ING OW TrIT. $2.00 post-paid ; send name 
Puaale Cards. All the alx x c. of sewing machine you use. One agent in every town 
PARKER & CO. Waltham, Mass. | Stamp for catalogue. PEARL ART CO., %3 Union Sq, N.Y: 


The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ | 
EPH (ILLOTT'S Becnteephgers 
eo, PER” 303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. | °"S throughout the World. 
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STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL 


es —— 


RCADIA_ 


VELVETEEN AND WOVEN BROCHE 


_¢ 
PETERSON'S MAGAZINE, September, 1884, = NN GODEY’S LADY’S-BOOK, September, 1884 
says! - says: 


WHat SHatt We Wear?—The opening D> . . To imitate a Gen 
season brings to the front the much- closely that only oe Says Ce S 
P rather difficult The Arcad 
s this. however. Bes 


tion of Wuat To Wear. In answer- 
s, we cannot do better than call atten- and stylish appearance hav 


ever-popular Arcadia Velveteen and rite with ladies. The Wov« 


hé, which proved so satisfactory 
1, and which, with ite new patterns 
thout doubt, take the lead 


ce proves this to be both 


Y 
—>}< 


FALL 
FASHIONS. 


The great popularity 
catia Velveteen i 
Broché over all 


y 
ol 
~ 


Third, Appearance—the f 


LOOKS eee Grane tales, 20 


it requires an expert ¢ 


LIKE them from Gen sil el . ONE 
SILK &- perry & THIRD 


REMEMBER. 


VELVET. For the every yard AS MUCH 


ee ARCADIA Doe a | 
oe, Rae: " 


we stamp REGISTERED) you get it. 


y @ Ror . p @ BP 


Sold by all First-Class Dry-Goods Dealers. 


Manufacturers’ Agents, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church St., New York. 
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CHESTRAL PIANO-ORG 


A NEW INSTRUMENT. 
“INSAYAMOd GNV LAAMS 








SIX OCTAVES —Size: : Height, 4 ft. 5in.; Length, 4 ft. 8in.; Depth, 2 ft ft. Sin. 


THE CASE isa beautiful design of an on Upright Ee rien, exactly like illustration, manufactured of 
solid Cherry, ebonized and highly polished. C is produced upon TW ELVE OOTAVES 
of Reeds, (aided by a double Right and Left eagle r), ppt tad oy tuned and voiced as to imitate as nearly 
as possible a stringed instrument, operated by a full SEX OCTAVE compass of Keys. Kg instrument 
excels all others in elasticity of touch, and THE MOST RAPID MUSIC CAN BE AY 
with perfect ease. It responds at once to the touch, combining an easy action with QUICK NESS OF 
AR’ “IC ULATION. The tone is smooth, full and rich, not harsh nor ear-piercing. IT IS THE 
BEST ACCOMPANIMENT FOR VOCAL MUSIC, being subordinate to the voice, instead of 
covering it up, and the tone is pure and flexible. The instrument can be played with perfect ease by 
ladies, as the pedals (a new invention for which application for patent has been made) are operated without 
exertion, ina perfectly natural position. Adjustable additional pedals for children are sent with every 
instrument <nowing this Piano-Organ will please the public, we are determined to introduce it at 
EL 


once and and make the following offer : 
If you will remit $95.00, within one month from the date of this Magazine, by Draft. 


Post Office Money Order, or by Express prepaid, we 
will ship you this instrument, with ustable stool 
and book, IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT 
OF ORDER. Test trial given and money returned 
if instrument is not just as represented and perfectly 
satisfactory. The regular price of this instrument, 
Visit the 


as comparec Se compared with other other manufacturers, could not be less than $145. 
factory and select, or order by mail and mention this Magazine. 

We recommend this instrument because we know its merits, but we keep in stock eed SHIP 
PROMPTLY on receipt of order, all our different styles of Organs for the =a ant the Cha the 
Church or the Sabbath School. Pianos for $220 and upwards. Send for Illustrated C atalogue. Fisitors 
are always welcome at this mammoth Factory. Address or Call upon 


WwW. PP. HADWEBEN, Manager, 


Daniel F’. Beatty Organ and Piano Co., 
WASHINCTON, NEW JERSEY, United States of America. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE | 


AFFC 


PRICE 15,25,75 cts. | 


| 


UPLEX | IANO 


Opened, showing 


The DUPLEX STOOL for Piano or Organ, 
above illustrated, is unsurpassed in beauty as a single 
stool, or in convenience for teacher and pupil while 
giving and receiving instructions in music, or for 
_s re ony me same instrument, Send for = 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG, Ca co 


CHIOOPEE FALLS, MASS., 





DO YOU WANT A DOG? 

If so, send for DOG BUYERS 
GUIDE, containing colored pla tes, 
BOO engrevings of different breeds, } 
— hey “ — and —. = : 


em. cuts of Dog Pe é 
ooking Geode of of all kinds. * ve ; 


tions for Training Dogs and Breed- 
tng Ferrets. Mailed for rs cts. 


ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
237 B. Sth St. Philad 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 
introduce our new Catalogue of all kinds of Sheet 
‘one Music Books, and Musical Instruments in every 
lily having a piano or organ, we make this great 
fer. On receipt of 10c. to pay postage, wrapping, etc., 
willsend free & complete pieces of Vocal and Instru- 
fal Music, full sheet music size (11% x13in.), elegantly 
rinted on the finest heavy music paper. Just out and 
iranteed to be very pretty. They retail at all music 
res for $2.00. We want every lover of Music in the 


rid to take advantage at once of this, the greatest offer 
er made to buyers of music. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 


842 & 844 mrendway, New York. 


Books 3 Cents Bach. 


¢ following books, each one of which contains a complete first 
ass novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat pamphiet 
form,many of them handsomely 4 justrated, and printed from clear, 
readable type on good paper: The Mysteryof the Mill, by Mar- 
garet Blount ; Captain Aleck's Legacy, by M.T. Caidor; Blue Ryes 
and Golden Hair, by Aanie Thomas; Amos Barton, by George 
Fiiot; Henry Arkell, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Laure Bush, by 
Miss Mulock; A Gilded Sin, by the author of “Dora Thorne 
Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary Cecil Hay; David Hunt, by Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens; Dudley Carleon , by Miss M. KE. Braddon The 
Mystery of the Headlands, by Etta W. Pierce; A Golden Dawn, 
by the author of ‘Dora Thorne”; Valerie's Fate, ty Mrs. Alexander; 
Sister Rese, by Wilkie Collins; Anne, by Mrs. Heftry Wood; Miss- 
ing. by Mary Cecil Hay; Bell Brandon, by P. Hamilton Myers; 
The Yellow Mask, by Wilkie Collins; The Créeket onthe Hearth, 
by Charles Dickens; A Bride from the Sea. by the anthor of 
yora Thorne"; Hester, by Beatrice M. Butt; Phe Lost Bank Note, 
t Heary Wood; Back to the Old Home, by Mary Ceci! Har. 
vew 1 send any one of the shove books by mail, pest-paid, for 
Three Centa; any five for 18 centa; any 10 for 20 cent 
utire number (25 books) for 40 centa. Postage Stamps 

taken. These ace the cheapest books ever published, and guar 
\oteed worth five times the money asked for them This offer is 
mle to introduce our popular publications. Satisfaction guar 
anteed or money refunded Address, F. M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New Y ork. 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother's M 


rhe most nourishing diet for invalids and nursin g 


DOLIBER, Gi JODALE & CO., Boston, Mass 


SUPPLY DEPOT 


AMATE UR AND 
rrofessional Mechanics. 


Foot Lathes, Scro! Saws 
Carving, igraving and Re- 
pousse’ Tools, Chucks, Dr 
Ni pers, liers, Saw I de 
Designs, Fancy Woods, &c.& 
Shipman Emgimes for light 
machinery, land2H. P. 


ROLL SAWS J. J. WATROUS, 215 aco, St., 
ue Py nee 00 t 825. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Beautiful & Lasting for ODRNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


‘Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


T SMALL COST. Send for Tihustrate d Cata- 
ig A and Prices. Samples by mail 25 conts. 


SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAe 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
NEW BOOK. Contains illus 


Kensington : trations and plain instructi ns for all 


_— hes. Describes 70 FLowERs 























ow each ts worke: a. what material 

Embroidery : an d tit hes to use, GIVES THE PROPER 
‘oLORs for the petals stamens leaves, 

AND stems, &c. of each flo rer» tells Row 


|r wd es AND FINISH; / line, press 
The Colors: wash Fancy Work, yp — yt rs 
~ | best together, &c., FINELY ILLUS 
rraTtep. Price by mail, 35e. Agents 
tinted 
125 NEW STITCHES 
for Crazy Patchwork. New Beok, ‘ives fu 
instructix = She ows 5 fall sized squares. Ten pages eo! 
stitches r 
NEW SAMPI. E BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1800 designs | 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each design 
eatire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 25 
New Stamping Out@t. Contains full instruct 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, & 85 working pat- 
— Flowers. Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, O Row : 
s wr Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene onda shen 
Em! aaiors and for KENSINGTON AND LustRO P AINTING 
Powder, Pad and Sample Book described ab for 
81.00. All three Books “and Outfit for 81.50. 
Stamping Pi atterns at wholesale 
T. E 


PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
eians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on the 
Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


BABY’'S KINGDOM. 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother the story of the events, happenings, and cunningn 
attending the progress of “ My Baby,” as a memento for grown-up days. Designed and illustrated by ANNI: 
Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in elegant style. Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. 

*,* Every mother will appreciate this dainty diary, in which she can note down—more permanently thar 
the tablet of her memory—the birth, the weight rom time to time, the first smile, the first tooth, the first step, « 
all the other little events which mark “ Baby's" course through babyhood, The pages are full of suggestions, 
illustrations emblematical, and the binding tasty and elegant. 


THE GUEST BOOK. 


In which may be recorded the coming and the going of qoum, with pages for ant phs. incidents. a: 
sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social circles, and other gatherings. Designed and illustrated by AN»: | 
Cox. Printed in colors. Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. 

*,* A companion to “ Baby's Kingdom,” and intended to be a useful and ornamental household volume 
welcome the coming, speed the going guest.” Such a book, properly used, will strengthen the ties of friends! 
In appropriateness of design, and in elegance of execution, the work is all that almost perfect art can accomp)) 


ONE YEAR'S SKETCH BOOE. 


A series of illustrations of the scenes and flowers of “ws , summer, autumn, and winter, by IREN;! 
JEROME, competing forty-six full-page pictures, nine and a half by fourteen inches, origina! drawings, engray: 
in the best manner by John Andrew & Son. Cloth, black and gold, $6.00, Turkey morocco, $12.00. 

*,* A matchless volume, and the leading art-book of the season. The artist, now introduced to the pu! 
for the first time, with master-hand sketches and interprets for us pictures from the hand of the great Mast 
Flowers and foliage, birds and brooklets, moonbeams and music, of ever-varying charm and color, salute us as 
turn the leaves, and we almost feel, as the seasons change, that we can mark the transitions of warmth and c} 
Every picture is a legend of the minstrelsy and progression of lite, teeming with exquisiteness and most delici 
sentiment. Forty-six full-page illustrations, each nine and a half by fourteen inches. 


MY LADY'S CASKET 
OF FLOWERS AND JEWELS FOR HER ADORNMENT. 


With original designs painted in colors, by ELEaNor W. TALBOT. Cloth, full-gilt, $5.00. Turkey morocco, $1 
*,* A most pleasing surprise. The flowers and gems of * My Lady's Boudoir" are made to symboliz 
virtues and graces of perfect womanhood. Radiant in gold and colors, they seem but little short of the realit 



















Asawv ing present, or as a unique gift for the Christmas-tide, or as a compliment of love and courtesy betw« 
friends, the work will easily commend itself, 
A GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES IN SILE. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. Come into the Garden, Maud. It was the Calm and Silent Niet: 
Home, Sweet Home. Abide with Me. Curfew must not Ring To-nigh: 
Each of these beautiful books is now offered in a new and elegant binding of silk, embellish with flon 
designs in gold and colors, and with heavily-fringed silk edges. Price, each, $3.50 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED HYMNS, POEMS, AND SONGS. 
A delightful combination of the superbly fllustrated poem, with the agate and daintily fringed f 
card, which has everywhere been received with unbounded satisfaction and been widely sought as the nu: 
CHARMING OF MODERATE-PRICED GIFTS, receives, this year, two new accessions, viz. : 


THE MOUNTAIN ANTHEM. 


The beatitudes in rhythmic echoes, by Wm. C. RicHarps, author of “ The Lord ts my Shepherd,” with illu 
trations from designs by Miss L. B. HumpHrey. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50; golden floral, $1 75. 

*,*The same spirit and method are herein a to the beatitude that were shown by the author in | 
versified interpretation of David's sweetest psalm, which last year won such hearty approval. 

FROM GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS. 

Bishop Heber’s missionary-hymn, with full-page illustrations by Taomas GuILFoye and Epmunp H. Gas 
RETT. Cloth, full-gilt, $1.50; golden floral, $1.75 

*,*The exalted piety, the earnest yr the intense moving power of this widely known hymn, are int 
preted with all the warmth and eloquence of color by the illustrations which here accompany it. 


THIS SERIES NOW INCLUDES SIXTEEN GEMS OF POETRY AND ART. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIG&ST. THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 
By Alfred Domett. By Edmund Hamilton Sears. 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Felicia Hemans. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
| THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM IN SONG AND SONNET. 


By Ray Palmer. 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


By Sarah Flower Adams. By William C. Richards. 
OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL ABIDE WITH ME. 
BE PROUD? By Henry Francis Lyte. 
By William Knox. COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS! By Alfred Tennyson. 
By Alfred Tennyson. CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. | By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. | KROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. By Bishop Heber. 


By John Howard Payne. THE MOUTAIN ANTHEM, 
ROCK OF AGES. | THE BEATITUDES IN RHYTHMIC KCHOES. 
By Augustus Montague Toplady. By William C. Richards. 
All the illustrations are original. The covers are richly adorned with floral designs in gold and colors. T™ 
50. 


fringe, tassels, and cord are of fine silk. Price, each, $1.75; or, in cloth, full gilt, $1. 


ay--Full Cpe en and illustrated catalogues of all our special holiday-books free, to any address. 
Sold by all bookdealers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS 

































































CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


The bells ring clear as bugle note, Dear day of al! days in the year, 
Sweet song is thrilling every throat: Dear day of song, good-will, and cheer: 
Tis welcome Christmas morning! ’Tis golden Christmas morning! 
! never yet was morn so fair, The Hope, the Faith, the Love that is, 
Such silent music in the air: The Peace, the holy Promises: 
*Tis glorious Christmas morning! 


Oh 





‘Tis merry Christmas morning! 
—JOAQUIN MILLER 


























», the Faith, the Love that is, 


The Hope 


never yet was morn so fair, 


lent music in the air: 
Tris merry Christmas morning! 


Such si 


The Peace, the holy Promises 


’Tis glorious Christmas morning! 


ER 


—JOAQUIN MILI 
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OUR LITTLE SON. 


Wow our quiet nest of home Three smiling years! Brief, happy time! 





We have a little son ; So fleet have moved the hours— 
Three smiling years have passed away So light our steps, we've only seemed 


Since his young life begun— To tread among the flowers. 
L. Li1.—47. 
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I do not know that other eyes | 
Would linger on his face, 
Or find on brow or cheek or lip 
A single winning grace ; 
And yet it would be strange, I own, 
If other eyes could see | 
No beauty in the countenance 
So beautiful to me. 


To us his face is loveliness ; 
There sweet expressions blend ; 
There thoughts look upward, and on these 
A ffection’s smiles attend. 
A picture in our hearts he lives, 
Bound by love’s golden frame ; 
And love has given the precious boy 
A fitly chosen name. 


Oh! could we keep our darling one 
As innocent as now; 
As free from lines of care and pain 
His smoothly polished brow ; 
As free from evil every throb 
His joyous pulses fling ; 
And pure each thought that upward soars 
On mind’s expanding wing. 





REMARKABLE TAPESTRY WROUGHT BY 
THE HANDS OF A QUEEN. 


iF the library of the Cathedral at Bayeux, a 


short ride by rail from Caen, Normandy, is to 
be seen one of the most remarkable pieces of 
tapestry in the world, wrought by the hands of 





the horses are crimson and blue, the men brown 
yellow, and red, apparently as her Majesty's 
“wools” might serve; but she seems to have 
cared nothing for small congruities; she had her 
story to tell, her husband to exalt; and never was 
record more graphic. One wonders that so much 


| expression could be thrown into the upward or 


downward turn, sometimes of a single stitch; and 
though the figures are out of all drawing, propor 
tion, or perspective, there is an expressiveness 


and energy in their form and posture which show 
|that the mind of an artist guided the needle, 
| Rough Latin inscriptions run along the top of the 


pictures, but are hardly needed to make the story 
plainer. 

First we see Edward the Confessor, an aged, 
emaciated form, sitting on his throne and com- 
missioning Harold, a tall, comely personage, to 
the Duke William. Next Harold appears upon 
his way on horseback, with dogs and falcon. He 


| halts at a church by the wayside to pray, then ap- 
| pears in a ship tossed on the sea. His boat reaches 
| land in the Dominions of Guy, Count of Pothieu, 
| who arrests him, and we next are shown the two 
| riding to Guy’s castle, each with an immense falcon 


on the wrist. Messengers pass to and fro between 
Guy and Duke William. Harold is conveyed to 
the latter, reeeived by William; and then appears 
almost the only female figure in the series, Elgiva, 
William’s daughter, handed out from beneath a 
portico, apparently by a priest, as Harold’s des- 
tined bride. A warlike expedition follows against 


one of the Duke’s neighbors, in the course of 
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FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror. It is! 
on a canvas, worn with age, but surprisingly un- 
injured, about twenty inches in width, and two 
hundred and thirteen feet in length, stretched 
within both sides of a glass case parallel to the 
four sides of the room, so that the visitor may 
walk along the whole extent and study it very con- 
veniently. 

The story is told with wonderful vigor, and yet 
with indescribable oddity; the workmanship is 
that of a school-girl’s old-fashioned “sampler ;” 





which the Norman soldiers, crossing to Mont Si. 
Michel, are ingulfed in a quicksand, the men and 
horses floundering in the water being most amus- 
ingly depicted, and Harold being shown carrying 
one of the soldiers “ pick-a-back” out of danger. 
Incidents of warfare follow. On one side the 
stronghold of Dinan is being attacked; on the 
other the commandant, overpowered, is holding 
out the keys of the fortress to the Duke at the end 
of a lance; the proportions of this comical pic- 
ture resembling nothing so much as Hogarths 
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aricature of “ Perspective”’ Then Harold is | sides; the armies march; a house in the way of the 
wen knighted by William, and the two come to) Normans is burned down, mother and child flee 
Bayeux. Here is the celebrated scene of the ing from it affrighted; William addresses the 
ath in the cathedral. Harold again takes ship,| army in heroic guise; and the rest of the pic- 
crosses to England, and details the result of his | tures are a confused mélée of horses and men, 
nission to Edward the Confessor. The dying | fighting, wounded, falling, the Normans victorious 
King is then shown, borne on a litter to West- everywhere, the whole ending abruptly with the 
ninster Abbey, and his death-bed scene, which fol- death of Harold and the flight of the English. 
ws, is really pathetic, with all its oddity. Next | Either Queen Matilda did not finish the series, or 
Harold is portrayed as receiving the offer of the the concluding portion has been abstracted ; it is 
own; the coronation scene follows, in which the indeed said, but on indifferent authority, that 
exquisitely absurd expression of the Archbishop there was formerly a concluding representation of 
‘igand is conveyed with something more than a William’s enthronement as King of England. 

ich of caricature. Then comes the most amus- | Such is a brief description of this unique relic; 
og picture of all, a comet blazing in the sky, and but the tapestry must be seen to be appreciated. 
xople pointing to it in attitudes of grotesque The workmanship is embellished by a strange 
Jarm. Some run to tell Harold of the portent, zodlogical margin, camels and elephants, dragons, 
shose attitude of terror is also most comical. griffins, and “wonderful wild fowl,” up to the 
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FROM THE BAYEUX‘ TAPESTRY. 


from this point the English usurper (as Matilda | landing of William in England, when the interest 
nust have considered him) is studiously depre- | grows serious, and the border is occupied by sol- 
ited, the Duke correspondingly exalted, by subtle | diers and horses in various contortions of anguish, 
tints of form, attitude, gesture, and even attire.|and last of all by a medley of heads, arms, and 
Now another ship appears, this time carrying a /| trunks, as if lopped off in battle. 

uessenger to Normandy with the news of Harold’s | woe 

eachery to William. Then follows a scene of | y ’ . P 
wtivity and energy perhaps unequaled in the | Tue Bricut Srpe.—Nature will always take 
wries. The Duke gives his orders, men cut down | the color of the spectacles we ae They who 
ves, fashion them into ships, provide the ma- choose to wear yellow ones are likely to die of the 
wriel of war, there being among the stores a | jaundice; they who prefer rose-color make life a 
nighty cask of wine, as a commodity which the | gladness and a blessing, and generally walk on 
Normans are unlikely to find in Anglia. The) the haces side of the way. A poor widow, not 
feet is next shown crossing the Channel, the men | having bed-clothes to shelter her boy from the 
king out of all proportion to the ships, and the snow which blew through the cracks of her hovel, 


lomes’ heads showing above the bulwarks, like | used to cover him with boards. “ Mother,” said 
te“knights” of chess. Very amusingly a the | the boy, “ what do poor folks do this cold weather 


Scare aap 
blowing scene is the landing of the horses por- who have no boards to put upon their children ’ 
iayed. Then the soldiers are seen traversing the 


There are people who are never contented with 
uighborhood of “ Hestinga” for proyisions. The their lot. Clouds and darkness are over their 
ind is cooked, the banquet is spread, and the heads, whether in rain or shine. 
bishop, with a look of complacency most delight-| Bap temper is oftener the result of unhappy 
ful, blesses the meal. A council of war, consisting | circumstances than of an unhappy organization ; 
‘three persons, William, Odo, and Robert, is | it frequently, however, has a physical cause, and a 
tow depicted, Then there is seen a hurrying to | peevish child often needs dieting more than cor- 
ud fro of messengers, giving information on both | recting. 
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MARY CLEMMER. | 8o sweet, abides with us. That cannot pass away, 
sai | for character is imperishable. 
HE death of Mary Clemmer hasdeeply touched | Mary Clemmer was born in Utica, N. Y., in 
7 the heart of womanhood throughout our /1839. Her years of study as a school-girl were 
country, and to many a thoughtful reader | spent at Westfield, Mass. Her means were too 
among both men and women the empty column in ! limited to permit an extended course of study, and 
the New York Jndependent, filled for more than | very early she contracted a marriage which doomed 
twenty years by her powerful and graceful pen, is | her to years of great trouble and sorrow; but these 
a positive pain. | hindrances to her literary career were counter. 

Foremost among the ranks of her profession, | balanced by being thrown into the society of the 
she has fallen, and thousands of women who never | most intelligent and cultivated men and women, 
saw her face have loved her afar off, and think | which is perhaps the finest school to an apt and 
proudly and gratefully of her as one who did them | able mind. She was scarcely out of her teens 
honor in a laborious calling in a thoroughly wom- | when she began to write her “ Letters,” first in the 
anly way. Through “A Woman’s Letters from Utica Herald and Springfield Republican, and at 
Washington” women have acquired a deep inter- | the beginning of the war an original and specitic 
kind of journalistic work in the New 
York Independent, entitled “A Woman’: 
Letters from Washington.” These 
made her famous, for there was noth- 
ing like them in journalism. Week 
after week, year after year, they were 
published, till they became moreclosely 
identified with that paper than any 
other contributions. 

No one can have read these letters 
year by year without being impressed 
with their writer’s fearlessness and ab- 
| solute integrity of purpose. Ff she 
=| was sometimes caustic and severe, it 
was because of her contempt for all 
=) that was false, cowardly, and mancv- 
| vering. Her opinion of public men 
|| was seldom at fault, and her commen- 
] dation was as beautifully generous 
i her blame was severe. She had a true 
71 woman’s love for manliness, courage, 
| and truth, and never ceased to glorify 
| these attributes. Her ideals were 
FAA high, and with feminine conscientious 
A ness she sought to raise her readers to 
| these ideals. She aimed to purify 
i] rather than to please, and feared noth 
1 ing but failing to be good and true. As 
Z| has been said, “She feared Truth and 
1 kept its commandments!” 
4 There were few men at Washington 

in public employ that did not fear her 
est in politics in the loftiest sense—in those great | scathing pen, if they deserved it, and fewer still 
questions and issues agitating the strongest repub- who did not delight in her appreciation. Her 
lic the world has ever seen. The inmates of many powers of discernment and description were s 





humble homes, who seldom, if ever, see the great 
cities, with their heaving crowds, who would 
otherwise have but the faintest conception of life 
at the Capitol, and a most distorted view of its 
men in power, have seen through these “letters” 
a vivid picture, and learned to rate public men at 
their true value. 

This great contributor to journalism is dead, but 
the influence of her life, so strong, so subtle, and 





remarkable that it required but a few touches of 
her pen to photograph a man’s face, form, and 
soul to the vision of the world. One candidate 
for the Presidency in the late campaign lost one 
of the most powerful opponents he had to fear. 
Yet, for all this sharp criticism of our public 
demi-gods, Mary Clemmer was a womanly woman. 
She looked at men and things from a woman’s 
standpoint, not a man’s. She shrank from public 
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es or seeming to pose before the public; she | theme, not the least worthy of note is the tender 
ght to identify herself with woman’s work and | grace with which she has touched the faces of the 
,opes; she gave freely of help and sympathy to | dead—Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley, George 


women who sought her, who were struggling | 


Eliot, Margaret Fuller, Longfellow, Emerson, 


support, especially as writers; she took the | Carlyle, the soldier-dead, Lincoln, the Carys, and 


me which made heavy inroads on her work, to 


hosts of public men. How carefully she forgot to 


ist others, to invite them to her home, and to | recall their weaknesses and errors, and remembered 


eak praiseful, helpful words of them to others; 
she loved to attend to her house, to look after the 


gance; she was possessed of a superb body and 
striking physique, tall and strong, which did not 
seem made for death, but rather to conquer, her 
face indicating both power and sweetness; she 
never appeared on a public platform or made a 
speech. Her superior natural gifts, coupled with 
her sincerity and hatred of shams, her quick in- 
stincts and penetrative glance, have made this 
woman a noble representative of womanhood in 
politics. What she has seen and known of the 
great drama being enacted at the Capitol has been 


eagerly assimilated in homes, however humble, | 


where thought and intelligence haveplay. Seeing 


with her eyes, hearing with her ears, and believing | 
with her understanding, women have been led out | 
f idle chit-chat into strong, noble thought and 
talk. 

In reviewing thus slightly this noble life, it will 


be of interest to note that the key-note to her fu- | 
Her preceptor | 
gave her a poem of Alice Cary’s to commit and | 


ture was struck when a school-gir). 


recite, telling her that its rhythm was the most 
perfect in the English language, and then added 
the story of her career—how she had left her west- 
ern home to seek her fortune in New York and 
make for herself a place in literature. All this 
fell like a fairy-tale upon the ear of the impressi- 
ble and gifted girl, stimulating her to high resolves 
to command a place in literary life herself. Very 
beautiful it is to trace the links which led to the 
choicest of friendships between these two from this 
first step, until the time when she was called to 
execute her rare “ Memorial ” of the Carys. 

Very early in life the demand was laid upon 
her to support her parents and educate her young 
sisters. Her father lost his health and became an 
almost helpless invalid. Down to extreme old age 
her hand sheltered and provided for these beloved 
ones. She worked with intense energy to accom- 
plish these results, and great was her joy when 
the fruits of her pen bought a roomy mansion on 
Capitol Hill, in Washington, where she could 
place her father in a large front chamber and give 
him every comfort and diversion. ~ 

In scanning this woman’s character and work, 
her faithfulness to lofty ideals, her magnificent 


fearlessness, her hatred of political corruption, | 


her love of country, her rich, womanly gifts, her | natural reaction after so many years of strenuous 


picturesque style sufficient to light the dullest 


welfare of parents and kindred, to shop and go to | the fingers of a heartsome love. 


market, to dress with a woman’s taste and ele- | 


overlooked virtues and incidents, weaving an ama- 
ranthine wreath so tenderly and deftly, as if by 
Who will do this 
with as sacred and exquisite touch for Mary Clem- 
mer? 

We have said nothing of her books. Her poems 
are full of picturesque nature and spiritual insight. 


| She never called them finished ; she wrote them in 


vacations and hours of rest. One has said of them: 
“ Her business it was to write prose about the arti- 
ficial life of men in the Capitol ; her pleasure to 
live in the fields and woods and write poetry about 


pine-trees and golden rods.” Hear her: 


“T pluck the milkweed’s pallid pod, 
And set it with the golden rod ; 
I tarry long, I linger late, 
[ ery: O world of work, await; 
I cannot hasten unto thee. 
In Nature's kingdom I am free— 
Free from the worker's ceaseless strain, 
Tasks never done, the low, dull pain, 
Piercing the overburdened brain ! 
O weary world of work ! await, 
Nor call me from my high estate.” 


She seems to have written verses as a brook 
flows—because she could not help it, and without 
rule or correction. The last year of her life she 
became very anxious to write better stories and 
poems. She called her newspaper work “ ephem- 
eral,” and longed to live to do her best work put 
in more enduring forms. Yet it is questionable 
whether any book of hers could exert a more 
abiding influence than her twenty years course of 
* Letters.” 

This last year of her life brought ber a late 
happiness and joy in a second marriage. She had 
already begun to droop under depressing nervous 
exhaustion from overwork and pains in head and 
eyes. Her condition was aggravated by a fall 
from a carriage with a runaway horse, yet it was 
hoped that she would rally after a trip to Europe. 
After her return she wrote, “‘ What my winter is 
to be is a sealed problem. My mind teems with 
unwritten themes, but whether I shall have the 
strength to write any of them out, Heaven only 
knows. All the conditions for doing good work 
are greatly enhanced, if I am only well enough to 
do it. If I am quiet and patient, the promise is 
I shall come out to health at last, with fresh 
power and life to begin again. One of the best 
physicians says that my low condition is but a 


and unceasing toil. So you see I must wait to 
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begin in full tide. I only ask to live long enough WINTER. 

to embody my best thought in more enduring 

forms, nearer to my own exalted standards.” MONG all of the elder poets, perhaps non 
Alas! dear heart, it was not for her to do this. A have equaled that most quaint as well » 

Her work was done. As one has pathetically gifted of singers, Robert Herrick, in his gen. 


said, “ Love snatched her up from loneliness, and | uine relish for the twilight season of the year 
held her back from the arms of death only long | True, his pictures are drawn more from the i fe of 
enough to bestow the divine right of joy upon the | in-doors, as also of the pastimes, feasts, and frolic, 
departing soul. The song was eung, the drama | of the ever-joyous yule-tide; but they are #0 inin 
completed. The fuller human nature and the | itable in character, so redolent of the rustic Hng 
richer human love capacity, which go with the | land of his time—of the observances, customs, an( 
creative creature, had their late but ripe develop- | peculiar features of old English winters—as to giv. 
ment.” Is not every woman glad that this one | to his descriptions a value altogether their own 
whom we miss, was happy before she died ? How little like a picture of winter’s blustering vio 
Long years ago, when crowned with sorrow and | lence, for instance, is the following, from one of hi: 
disappointed hopes, she wrote: Christmas carols sung in the presence of the K ing 
| while the latter was enjoying himself at White 





ae heghesage : | hall: 
Till from my veiled brows 

Shall fall “Why does the chilling winter's morn 
This being’s thrall, Smile like a field beset with corn? 


From knowing all. Thus, on the sudden ? 


| 
Which keeps me now Or smell like to a mead new shorn, 

| 

. | 
In stormless mornings yet to be 0 ; 
I'll pluck from Life’s full-fruited tree a ae Eee 
The } , The cause why things thus fragrant be 
The joys to-day denied to me! Tie He jet ' . birth 
. is e is born, whose quickenin pirta 
Mrs. HELEN H. 8. Tuompson. ‘ £. : & 
Gives life and lustre, public mirth, 


To Heaven and the under earth.” 


In another of his winter pieces, wherein hx 
weaves the ivy and the Christmas holly with hi 
verse, he tells us of the doings in the old Ha! 
down in Devonshire ; of how they mingled game: 
such as “ blind-man’s buff,” “fox i’ the hole, 
with many another Christmas gambol. And then 
as they gather round the hearth to circulate the 
song or winter tale, he tells them— 


Takinco THe Hat Rounp.—Some time ago 
there was in London for the season a lady who is 
very well known in the French fashionable world. 
One day she happened to see in the streets a 
monkey begging, in the prettiest manner possible, 
pence from the public for the benefit of his master, 
an organ-grinder. The Marquise took a fancy to 
it, bought it, dressed it in the gaudiest of raiment, 
and made it a pet. The lady the other day had | 





“Then as ye sit about your embers, 


in Paris a fashionable reception for the benefit of | Call not to mind those fled DecemDers : 
some charity, and of course her pet was the wonder But think on these, that are t’appear, 

of the room. In the course of the evening a young | As daughters to the instant year : 

lady sat down at the piano, and, accompanying | - and lay upon 
herself, sang with exquisite taste a little drawing- | The year, your cares, that’s fled and gone.” 


room song. As soon as the lady had finished, the | 


: sia It is a somewhat long interval from Herrick’s 
monkey, who, though now partially civilized, had | ,. : , 
: : : | time down to that of Cowper, Scott, Wordsworth 
not forgotten his former duties, seized a hat, and, 


holding it before each guest according to his ond the posts of our —_ immediate day, end 
custom, commenced a collection. The vocalist | pared hegre pd -seeneapettigttie Christmas garland 
laughed, the Marquise looked vexed ; but, to the | only for old winter, we covld readily qlee the 
ansusement of everybody, the animal went the| interval by a goodly show of carols from the poets 
rounds, and collected a large sum. His task | of the intervening period ; but in the brief space 
ended, he jumped upon the singer’s shoulder | allotted to us, we are desirous, in #0 far as we can, 
amidst shouts of laughter, and deposited the con- - show our deep respect Se all the long months 
tents of the hat in her lap, the collection, of course, of his reign—from eutumn’s sad FoLspememt in the 
being devoted to the charity. | drear November, to the sweet whisperings of the 
|spring in April’s opening buds and showers. It 

'would certainly be a pleasant task to write o! 

IF you want success, do not expect to get it by | winter in all the warmth one might summon to 
chance, but seek it through the open doors of the | one’s aid in treating of the vernal seasons; but we 
things that lie next you, and seek it as if your | have no more desire to see our blustering old hero 
soul depended upon your finding it. | masquerading in summer motley than, without 
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teat, to acquiesce in every cruel taunt and 
kind thrust that is made at him. ’Tis« true, he 
mes not to us with autumn’s glorious sadness in 
a eye, or summer’s tender wooing in his breath, 
t now, a8 mostly ever, in the same rude tattered 


robe, time-stained and torn by many a rough, 
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70 
the distant horizon, and the far-off hill-tops lose 
their outlines in the murky veil; then, turning 
homeward, mark the change as all the air begins 
to thicken with the snowy mist. It is a change 
indeed !| for now, but for the tiny wreaths of smoke 
curling above the cottage roof, it may hardly be 


tempestuous blast ; or as Cowper, in “The Task,” | distinguished from the blank gray settling down 


wt ably, if severely, fills in the canvas 


Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes filled, 


lhy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 


Fringed with a beard made white with other snowe | 


Chan those of age; thy forehead wrapped in clouds, | 


A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
\ sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms, along its sl ppery way ‘” 
And yet, the poet adds 
I love thee «till, unlovely as thou seem’st, 


And dreaded ag thou art 


It is pleasant to see that the poet, although | 


onstmained to give all this severity of line and 


lor to his portrait, can still retain a feeling of 


tenderness for his snowy crowned old subject. 
Nor need we wonder much at this latent feeling 
in the old poet, for must he not have remembered 
those experiences of his younger manhood, when 
out-of-doors in the crisp December days, breasting 
the cold north winds with buoyant step, or, skate 
n heel, emulating on the polished ice the con- 
centric swiftness of the swallow in his summer 
evolutions on the wing? Only those who have 
the fortitude to step outside the glow and warmth 
of their winter homes, to face, on snowy uplands 
or through sheltered dells, the bracing keenness 
of the frosty winds, can ever know the healthful- 


ness of such a walk, or realize the varied beauties | 


of the landscape at this time of the year. The 
ong-continued nightly froste have hardened all 
the surface of the ground to the consistency of 
ron, #0 that where the snow has left in spots the 
highways bare you may hear from afar the ring 
of ironed hoof or hob-nailed shoe, as team and 
driver slowly wind their way across the view. 
You see the white roofs of the village, glinting 
through the leafless trees; and if, perchance, the 
bright December sun is out, the old church may 
catch the passing ray, and the metal weathercock 
upon the gable-pointed parsonage may shine like 
burnished steel. All about you in the near field 
of vision, the hoar frost decks with silvery hue 
each thorny bush and tufted clump of withered 
grass; or, if the passing sunlight shimmers through 
the winter boughs above your head, it showers 
crystal sprays upon you, as it glint# from stem to 
bough or through the mazy network of the inter 
lacing twigs sright bands of sunshine rest upon 
the uplands, and edge with silver many a wood- 
land copse or scattered hay-rick lonely in the 
whitened fields, 
the clouds begin to gather in heavy folda about 


Extend your walk abroad until 


upon it, Near and familiar objects are rapidly 
| losing all likeness to themselves in the thick 
|incumbrance of the hueless air. Already the 
|sound of near-approaching wheels is deadened to 
the ear, while from the nigh copse the sharp ring 
of the wood-chopper’s ax comes at muffled inter- 
vals, 

Softly now each tiny flake begins to fall; the 
| achool-boy will, ere long, reluctantly forsake his 
| sport upon the village pond; the sportsman his 
| leas innocent amusement of the day; the skater 
only, in his keen enthusiasm, will make good his 
title to the ice, and hold his own amid the thick- 
ening flakes, until the gloom of night has driven 
(him from his merry sport, and all the broad 
| expanse of nature will rest in silent peace within 
| the white folds of the drifting storm. But if the 
brightest promise of a day may thus, throughout 
| the season, end in many a foul, tempestuous night, 
| let us not forget that summer has her terrors too ; 
| her scorching heats and long-continued days and 
| nights of feverish drouths, which are no more 
|} endurable in their way than winter’s rudest cufis. 

The winter is as charming to the true lover of 
nature as is any of the other seasons, and poets 
|have never tuned sweeter lays to summer than 
those they have penned to celebrate the colder 
beauties of the winter time. 








“Walk now among the forest trees— 
Said’st thou that they were stripped and bar 
Each heavy bough is bending down 
With snowy leaves and flowers—the crown 


Which winter regally doth wear. 


“'Tis well—thy summer garden ne'er 
Was lovelier with ite birds and flowers, 
Than is the silent place of snow, 


With feathery branches drooping low, 


Wreathing around the shadowy bowers !” 


Woman’s Home Dutres.—The man who con- 
siders that the home duties of a woman are inferior 
to the political work of man must be either a 
bachelor or blind. The very highest qualities of 
the heart and intellect may be exercised by a 
mother, a sister, or an elder daughter, in watching 
over the physical, mental, and moral growth of 
the children in her care. Heroic patience, a vigi- 
lance that never tires, an adaptation of means to 
the end, a careful study of individual traits, a keen 
psychological insight, may find ample room for 
exercise within the four walls of even a humble 


home 
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ARTHUR’S 
CAT-PAINTERS. 
OR a hundred artista who paint dogs, there 
is perhaps one who cares enough about cats 
to put them in pictures. 


this a writer says: “The dog, as a companion, 
brims over with affection and sympathy. He can 
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Of the reasons fer 


adapt himself to your moods, and will even sub- 
mit to be bored with a spirit which it would be 
an insult to call resignation, since he actually en- 
joys the process instead of pretending to enjoy it. 
He takes you at his own estimation and never 
What you say and do is 


falters in his belief. 





MATER 


right because you do and say it; he never sees 
through you. The cat does, What is more, he 
never seeks to disguise his power for the sake of 
gaining favor or popularity, He will play the 
fool with you up to a certain point, but when he 
thinks there has been enough of that he says so, 
plainly enough, turning his back upon you until 
you are in wiser dispositions, and he sits inscru- 
table and impassive, waiting for your resipiscence. 
It is this inscrutableness, added to his presenting 
no hard-and-fast outline, that makes it so difficult 
to portray him with brush or pencil in repose 
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Yet more difficult it is to pluck out the heart 
his mystery and fix it on canvas when he is merr 
or angry or contemptuous or supplicant, when fifty 
thoughts and expressions flit over his mind and 
body in as many seconds, and when, to do justi & 
to these, or anything like justice, the painter mux 
be in as complete a sympathy with the cat as th 
dog is with the painter.” 

The Japanese are very successful in their re; 
resentation of cats, but they have, in most cas 
a fantastic weirdness, s0 to speak, which belong: 
to Eastern fable. Of European cat-painters, God 
frey Mind, known as the Katzen-Raphael, born « 





















NITY, 


Worblanfen, near Berne, in 1768, is the most dis 
tinguished. It is said that he would submit to the 
greatest personal inconvenience rather than disturb 
one of his cats, and that he never quite got over 
his grief at the general massacre of cats ordered 
at Berne in 1809, when a serious epidemic of mad- 
ness broke out among them. 

Among cat-painters of the present time may be 
mentioned M. Eugene Lambert, Delacroix, Coul- 
dery, and Madame Knip-Rouner. Of Delacroix 
it has been said that “there is not a cat in any of 
his pictures; he turns them all into tigers.” Mr 
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Couldery’s kittens are pretty, but they want char- 
icter and individuality. The same may be said, 
to some extent, of the graceful and pleasant pict- 
ure of feline life and manners by Madame Knip- 


ouner. M. Lambert, a copy of whose excellent 
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E-GRINDER. 677 
drawing, “ Maternity,” stands at the head of this 
article, is regarded as the most successful painter 
of these household pets now living. His cats are 

full of life, of beauty, and felineness—the quality 

too often missing in the works of other artists 


THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


E have here a good example of realism in 
art. 


It is engraved from a painting by 

Mr. Walter Gray, an American artist. 
Speaking of this picture, the Magazine of Art 
says: “It is an excellent representation of an old 
knife-grinder plying his trade in a French street. 
The gesture of the body is admirable, the action 
of the hands is specially well studied, and the 


intent expression of the old man’s head, as he 
bends over the blade on his wheel entirely ab 
sorbed in his work, could not be better. Owing 
to the just and well-considered balance of the 
the thorough truthfulness of the 
light and shade, the picture is full of life and 
movement and an impression of sunlight and the 
open air.” 


figure, and 
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A STUDY IN SHOES, 


and entertaining can be gathered from a com- 
mon-place subject when one once begins to 
study into it. Nothing, for example, can be more 
prosaic than our shoes; and yet there lies behind 
that very pair which now adorn your feet a 
history which reaches farther back than that of 
any nation, and an array of curious facts and fan- 
cies which would fill a volume. 
To go back to the origin of the simple sandal, 
which, in the course of centuries, has developed 


[’ is surprising how much that is interesting 


Perhaps the practice of throwing an old shoe aftera 
bride had some distant connection with this usage. 

There is certainly no place where fashion has 
shown more freaks and where common sense has 
been so uniformly overcome by caprice as in the 
covering for the feet. In the Middle Ages, for 
example, it was the custom to have the shoes of 
different colors—one red and one yellow, perhaps 
—while the stockings were of contrasting hues. 
“Putting the best foot foremost” meant some- 
thing in those days. 

During the reign of William Rufus, a celebrated 
beau, whose name has been preserved for no other 





BOOTS AND SEOES.—I. 


1. Female Shoe, Henri IT 
Henri ITI 
9. French (Regency). 22. Boot, Louis XIII. 
into the high-heeled boot of to-day, takes one to 
the time when the world was young. When Ju- 
dith went into the tent of Holofernes, she is said 
to have worn sandals which “ ravished his eyes.’’ 
Perhaps if he had not been so engaged in admir- 
ing them he might have discovered that her pur- 
pose was not friendship, but destruction, and so 
have kept his head on his shoulders awhile longer. 
Even before this, we read of Moses putting his 
shoes off his feet when he stood on holy ground. Giv- 
ing ashoe in token of the conclusion of a bargain is 
referred to in the Book of Ruth as an old custom. | 


». Itallan (Early Seventeenth Century). 6, 
25. Military Boot, Henri III. 





2. Shoe of Catherine de Medicis. 8. Shoe, French (Sixteenth Century). 4. Female Shoe, 


7. Shoes, Louis XIV. 8. Italian (Seventeenth Century). 
26. Spanish Boot, Philip IT. 


reason, introduced a fashion of wearing long, 
pointed-toed shoes. In France, a similar fashion 
prevailed at about the same time, but it was 
thought to have originated on that side of the 
Channel with Geoffrey Plantagenet, who had an 
excrescence on one of his toes, which made that 
style of boot more comfortable and becoming than 
any other. Whether it was owing to Geoffrey’s 
corn or to Beau Robert’s desire to make a sensa- 
tion, the fashion took such hold upon the public 
that, for three centuries, Popes, priests, and public 
officers tried in vain to suppress it. 
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A STUDY IN SHOES. 

It was literally carried to great lengths, the the shoes grew immensely broad, until (Queen 
points gradually increasing until they were fas- Mary was obliged to limit the breadth of a shoe 
iened to the knee with chains. The uppers of sole to six inches. From that time, slippers vi- 


BOOTS AND SHOES i 


10, 11. Shoes, Louis XV. 12. Slipper of the Princess de Lamballe. 13. Slipper, Louis XVI. 14. Female Shoe 
Louis XVI. 15. Shoe, Napoleon I. 16. Shoe of the Empress Josephine. 17. Man’s Dress Shoe, 1820 


these remarkable shoes were cut to imitatechurch- brated between the high-heeled monstrosities 

windows and adorned in various ways. which forced the wearer literally to stand on tip- 
In 1463, Parliament passed a law which forbade toe, to the low, broad shoe, which seemed hardly 

the making of shoes with points more than two suited to the fanciful dresses and head-gear whicl: 

inches long for any but the “ privileged classes,’ prevailed. 

and at last any person wearing such a shoe was At one time the soles were furnished with two 


BOOTS AND SHOES.—III 


18. Postillion’s Boot, Louis XV. «19, Cauldron Boot, Louis XIV. 20. Fashionable Boot, Louis XIV 


de Vilain, Louis XI1\ 23. Boot of Henri de Montmorenci, 1682. 24. Flemish Shoe, 1530. 


excommunicated. The severity of this measure stilt-like bits of wood, which lifted the feet some 
seemed to produce the desired effect ; but fashion inches from the floor, like the old-fashioned pat- 
carries its devotees from one caprice to another, tens. These were supposed to be of great assist- 
and when the long, metal points were interdicted, ance in dancing, although it is difficult to imagine 
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how this could be possible. Such a shoe was| clumsy, hand-made, wooden shoes which clatter 
called a “chopine.”” Hamlet refers to it when he} over the pavements in Holland, and are carefully 
says: “Your ladyship is nearer Heaven than| slipped off before the wearer enters the neat 
when I saw you last by the altitude of a chopine.” | houses, might be placed side by side with the 
In the days when shoes were fastened with | frail, straw slippers of Japan, which last only 
buckles, great expense was lavished upon these! during a short journey, requiring the runners to 
glittering treasures. Diamonds and precious | carry with them a fresh supply. The large, flat 
stones of all kinds adorned them, and the manu- | snow-shoes, which are more like immense tennis- 
facture of shoe-buckles became such an important | rackets than actual shoes, on which the Indians 
business that, when they were dropping into dis- | run lightly over the drifts which block every other 
use, the Prince of Wales continued to wear them, | style of traveling, would contrast curiously with 
as it seemed contrary to all rules of political | the tiny embroidered slipper of a Chinese lady, 
economy to allow such an extensive industry to | the sole of which is often hardly more than an 
languish. | inch broad and only four or five inches in length 
During the seventeenth century, a fashion pre- | —“Golden Lilies,” as the admiring Chinamen 
vailed of ornamenting the top of the boot-leg | call them, all oblivious of the years of torture 
with rolls, lace, and ruffles, to such an extent that | which have brought the feet to such proportions. 
the dandy of that day was obliged to walk with| In the street-markets of Continental cities one 
gets a curious glimpse at the arts 
and manufactures of Europe. 
In Berne, for example, are ex- 
hibited on market days a kind 
of shoe which must be peculiar 
to Switzerland—a wooden sole 
an inch and a half thick, clum- 
sily whittled out and painted 
black ; and, nailed to this with 
large-headed nails, an upper cut 
out of the heaviest leather; with 
no binding or stitching of any 
kind, the vamp being tied to- 
gether with strips of leather for 
strings. In America, where a 
thousand cords of birch are 
annually converted into shoe- 
pegs, such a primitive kind of 
boot would hardly be accepted 
as a gift. 
27. German (Sixteenth Century). 28. Peaked (Seventeenth Century). Italian peasants wrap their 
29. Flemish, 1752. 30. German (Early Sixteenth Century). feet and ankles in strips of 
81. Peaked (Fifteenth Century). 8 Ss : 
dingy cloth, which are kept in 
his feet very wide apart, unless he was fortunate | place by strings wound about and tied. It seems, 
enough to be bow-legged. at first, as if there must be some epidemic prevail- 
The extreme of splendor was reached in the ing which required such bandaging of the feet and 
famous buff shoes of Sir Walter Raleigh, which | legs, but it is so thoroughly in keeping with the 
were so adorned with jewels on grand occasions | rest of their picturesque costume that the eye soon 
as to be worth sixty-six thousand pounds sterling. | becomes accustomed to it, and it is only a part of 
But shoes may be “emblems of punishment” | the harmonious whole. 
as well as pride; for BrantOme relates that Don | 
John, of Austria, was poisoned by means of his | ™#rt, it was acquired by the Musée de Cluny in 1580. 
erty | Further enriched by the purchase of the collection of 
Baron Schvitter, it is in every respect unique, not merely 
One need not, however, go back to past genera- | jn its subject-matter, but because it is at once very choice 
tions to find an interesting variety of shoes. Jean | and singularly universal. Here are not only examples 
Jacquemart’s famous collection at Hotel Cluny | of 00's and shoes wren raven pre ay Middle Ages 
P . . the Renaissance, and every period since, but boots and 
hardly furnishes a greater variety than might be | 9), 6s from every quarter of the globe 


gathered among those in actual use to-day.* The The chief interest naturally centres in that portion 
which is most complete, and which illustrates the feinale 
* The collection of foot-gear at Cluny is full of interest, | fashions that have prevailed in France and Italy from 
heologists, and ethnologists/but | the time of the Valois to that of the First Empire. 


not only for artists, arch 
for every student of human nature. Originally formed rhe illustrations to this article are from examples in 


by the eminent French engraver, the late Jules Jacque- | the Cluny collection. 
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SOME ENGLISH NAMES 





PRONUNCIATION 





OF 


e Moslems take off their slippers at the door Let firm, well-hammered soles protect thy feet 


Mosque with as much regularity as men in Through freezing snows and rains and soaking sleet. 
: ° | ae Takes of a he shoe too . 
atian countries remove their hats, the wearing Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 
Each stone will wrench th’ unwary step asid 


10e8 being considered as a sign of superiority 
ited to the House of God, 
hus the styled and customs with regard to shoes : 
. ° — And when too short the modish shoes are wor 
is various as are the different conditions of y 
The same iron-handed despot called Fash- 
is as strict in her decrees that shoes should be 
itened in China as that they should be black- 
ed on this side of the globe. As time goes on 
re do seem to be some signs that a shoe will at PRONUNCIATION OF SOME ENGLISH 
NAMES. 


The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein 


Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain 


ou'll judge the seasons by your shooting cor 


Susan ANNA Brown 


t be evolved which shall bear some distant re- 
ition to the shape of the natural foot. Artists 
ind sculptors complain that Fashion has much to 

wer for in this respect. It is said that Canova 


HOLMONDELEY is pronounced Chumley ; 


Marjoribanks, Marshbanks; Cockburn, Co- 
xamined many hundred pairs of feet before he burn; Cowper, Cooper; Mainwaring, Man- 
ld find one which was not too much distorted nering. In Elgin and Gillott the “g” is hard; 
serve as a model for his Venus. in Gifford and Nigel it is soft; in Johnston the 
Shoes have a place of their own in the great “t” should not be sounded. In Molyneux the 


world of literature, from “‘Goody Two Shoes” and “x” is sounded, and the name is pronounced 


Molinoox, with a very slight 
accent on the last syllable. 
In Vaux the “ x” is sounded, 
but is mute in Des Vaux, and 
likewise in Devereux. In 
Ker, Berkeley, and Derby the 
““e” has the sound of “a” in 
“far.” In Waldegrave the 
second syllable “de” should 
be dropped, and so should 
the “th” in Blyth. Dillwyn 
is pronounced Dillun. In 
Conyngham, Monson, Monk- 
ton, and Ponsonby the “o” 
takes the sound of “u;” and 
Blount should be pronounced 
as Blunt, the “o” being mute. 
Buchan should be pronounced 
Buckan; and Beauclerk, or 
Beauclerc, is Boclare, the 
accent being on the first sy!la- 
he story of Cinderella and her slipper, which a| ble. Wemyss should be pronounced Weems. In 
ungling translator turned from fur to glass, to| Hertford the “t” is elided, and the ‘‘e” has the 
Puss in Boots,” and the mingled humor and pa- | sound of “a” in “far.” Strachan should be pro- 
« of Hans Andersen’s “Shoes of Fortune.” | nounced Strawn; Colquehoun is Koohoon, the 
Nor have the poets left them unsung. Many | accent being on the last syllable ; Beauchamp is 
| recall Bennett’s touching little poem on Beacham, and Coutts is Koots. Another formid- 
es able name to the uninitiated is Duchesnes, which 

“ The tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use.” | should be pronounced Dukarn. Bethune should 
be Beeton ; and in Abergavenny the “av” is not 
in his Trivia; or, The Art of Walking the| sounded. Menzies is pronounced Mynges, 
's of London, speaks of shoes, and gives 0| Knollys as Knowles, Sandys as Sands, Gower as 
ich excellent advice that it is a pity to allow it | Gorr, Milnes as Mills. Finally, Dalziel should be 
drop into oblivion. Certainly, no study of| pronounced Dael, Chartres as Charters, Glamis as 
es would be complete without it: Glarms, Geoghegan as Gaygan, and Ruthven as 


BOOTS AND SHOEFS.—V. 


Peaked Patten (Fifteenth Century). 45, 46. Venetian Pattens (Six- 
teenth Century). 47. Indian Patten. 


l'hen let the prudent walker shoes provide, Riven. 
t of the Spanisa or Morocco hide; ; 
He shall be immortal who liveth till he be 


he wooden heel may raise the dancer’s bound 
stoned by one without fault—FULLER. 


| with the scallop'd top his stey be crowned ; 
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FETES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


MID the gloom of the Dark Ages, a glim- 
A mer of light had at last penetrated, and the 

first rays of revivified art tinged with their 
radiant beauty the benighted life of the previous 
centuries. 

Rousing up from the chaotic and miserably 
animal existence they had hitherto lived, men 
began to ask themselves if, after all, there was not 
something better than wars and cruelties; if some- 
where under the beautiful heavens was not to be 
found a world to adorn and enjoy, and, opening 
their eyes at last, drank in the pleasures of life as 
at a rich banquet. 

Artists and scholars, under the life-giving 
warmth of protection and encouragement, gave 
out the laws of harmony and thought; and art 
and poetry, hand in hand, wandered amid the 
splendid palaces of Medieval Italy. Never since 
the luxurious days of the Roman Empire had 
been known the magnificence of the Italian Re- 
publics. 

The primitive simplicity of the Florentines had 
given place to an enervating luxury, and crime 
ran riot throughout their lives. The Genoese, 
with their world-renowned Bank of St. George; 
their argosies, from every sea returning to their 
queenly city laden with the products of foreign 
lands; their warlike fleets striking terror wher- 
ever they appeared, found themselves at last in a 
position to halt in the struggle for supremacy and 
enjoy the proceeds of their labors. 

Venice, from her throne upon the waters, ruled 
superbly the fortunes of the East and of the West, 
and reared with lavish hand the palaces and 
churches that were destined to become the wonder 
of succeeding ages. 

No such impressive spectacle of the formation 
of a people had been given to the world since that 
of the Romans; but as with them, so with these; 
for with colossal wealth crept in insidiously the 
very vices that became a festering sore in these 


great Republica and which finally hastened them | 


to their ruin. It was not possible that a people 
who individually were given up to mad extrava- 
gance could long maintain their integrity of char- 
acter, and it is upon that corner-stone alone that 
the life and good fame of nations depend. 


SIXTEENTH 








CENTURY. 
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dollars, would not save him from starvation! 
Other luxuries kept pace with those of the table, 
and flowers, perfumes, ointments, and dress swelled 
the export duty annually, for these articles alone, 
to the incredible sum of two million two hundred 


thousand dollars. Indeed, the passion for flowers 
became so great that it was found necessary to 
limit their use by sumptuary laws, and this doe 
not appear astonishing when we read that Helio- 
gabalus caused his beds, apartments, and porticoes 
| to be spread with flowers; and Suetonius relates 
of Nero that he spent upward of four millions of 
sesterces, or above thirty thousand pounds, at one 
supper for roses alone. The Italian Republics, 
following in the footsteps of old Rome, imitated 
her extravagance, and even did space permit we 
could give but a faint idea of the splendor of 
the fétes of the sixteenth century. Italy, with its 
glowing skies and balmy breezes, seemed fitted by 
nature to become the very home of pleasures, and 
though the fiery rays of the southern sun at times 
| inflamed the blood and manifested itself in deeds 
of violence and cruelty, it also opened a thousand 
channels of delight denied to more northern cli- 
| mates. 
The Prince Andrea Doria, in his eyrie on the 
| commanding eminence overlooking the blue Gen- 
oese gulf, had summoned to him the great artist 
of the century, Michelangelo, and at his magic 
touch had arisen a home worthy of the renown of 
this cruelly powerful, magnificent old soldier of 
the Republic. 

Lifting its proud head and looking forth from 
its height far over the restless waters, the noble 
palace of Fassuolo arose in the midst of its lovely 
setting of hanging gardens and terraces that 
reached down to the very edge of the gulf. 

What a brilliant scene must have presented itself 
on the day when Charles V, of Germany, was borne 
to Italy in a galley of Prince Doria’s, built for 
the personal use of that monarch. She surpassed 
all other galleys in size and appointments, and 
was considered a wonderful specimen of Genoese 
naval architecture. 

She was draped in flags from stem to stern, 
}among which were three standards of crimson 
damask beautifully embroidered with gold; the 
|one in the centre of the vessel bearing a golden 


star with golden rays and inscriptions, the one in 





We are told by Pliny that, in the latter days of | the stern showed the figure of an angel, and that on 


Rome, such Emperors as Nero, Verus, Helioga- 


balus, would lavish from two hundred and forty to | 


four hundred thousand dollars on a single ban- 
quet. Cicero’s friend, the dramatist, Asophus, 


paid more than four thousand dollars for a single | 


dish of singing-birds; and M. Gavius Apicius, 
the prince of Roman gourmands, after spending 
four millions of dollars on the pleasures of the 
table, poisoned himself through fear that the re- 


mainder of his fortune, four hundred thousand | 


VOL. Lir.—48. 


the prow a shield, a helmet, and a sword. There 
| were also three flags on the highest deck, and 
| another banner, of white damask embroidered 
with chalices, Pontifical keys, and red crosses— 
| their combined eflect resulting in a most brilliant 
plumage for this wonderful sea-bird. The saloon 
was adorned with blue-and-gold arabesques and 
hung with cloths of gold and silver draped to 
represent tapestried domes, The castle of the 
| deck was covered with exquisite carvings, and 
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, | P . . 
there were two carpets, one for daily use, and the | wish that he might be laid away amid his ances 


other, of crimson velvet and gold brocade, for| tors, his fellow-citizens would not permit that 
their great Admiral should depart from them, and 
| it is therefore in the time-honored vaults of San 

fection of the art of that age. | Matteo that we find the remains of Prince Andrea 
| 





state occasions. The crew wore eatin jackets, and 
all the other accessories were in the utmost per 


Imagine, then, the impressive sight of this} Doria, greatest among the many great and glori- 
brilliant galley smoothly parting the sparkling | ous names of Genoese annals, Here, then, he lies 
waves, her gay flags fluttering on the scented air in his last resting-place, as he lived in his life, in 
to the soft strains of music, gliding with graceful | the midst of the turmoil and busy existence of a 
movement to the flowery strand, on which stood progressive to-day. Henry STARK. 
the proud old Admiral, with his gorgeous retinue, 


LOVE’S BURIAL. 





to welcome his German master, who, dumb with 


admiration, could but stand and drink in this 
fairy-like scene. 

Pleased with the impression he perceived had | 
been created, and a cording to the etiquette of the 





OME away. 
Weave no red-rose wreaths to-day, 
Leave the lilies, still and cool, 


day, Prince Doria, with many a flattering word, 
By the pool ; 


laid all at the feet of his Imperial guest, who, con- 
trary to the custom on such occasions, accepted the | We've a sadder task to do, 


proffered gift, but hastened to add that Prince | I and you; 





Avdrea Doria should keep all these wondrous In the rock’s unriven gloom 
beauties in trust for any of the Emperor’s family | Hew a tomb, 
who might choose to visit Genoa. Love, like gold, hath wings, they said ; 
Then commenced a series of entertainments | But instead, 
unparalleled in the history of mediseval times. | Shrouded in the heart’s best room, 
The Emperor, saluted by subdued and entrancing | 


Love lies dead 


music, was conducted to an arbor at the end of a a ak a 
; ‘ a? © not satay. 

long corridor, whose tapestried walls blazed with | ‘ : 

1 wi ‘ , th chal Love was king but yesterday. 
color and whose carpets were strewn with the! . “ a 
= I All our life lay at his feet 
sweetest flowers. ' 
tae . . Glad and sweet ; 
While the Emperor was close in converse with ; , 
: he Now he lies uncrownéd here 
his courteous host, slowly the gorgeous pavilion 


‘ * On his bier ; 
parted from the shore and floated far into mid- 


Close the door and make it fast, 
Now, at last, 

Shut whatever might have been 
Safe within ; 


stream, where, on the cunningly concealed galley, 
for such it was, was served a royal banquet at- 
tended by servants in the dreas of sea-goda 


Course after course of choicest viands and rarest 
a . And from out the haunted deep 


Let no ghostly memories creep, 
Let oblivion’s shadow vast 
Veil our past ! 


wines succeeded each other, and as each one was 
removed to make room for the rest the massive 
silver plate, upon which it had been placed, was 
tossed into the sea. But the old Admiral was not 
the foolish prodigal that this account would inti- 


Had it been 


mate, for we are told that he had taken the pre- Sore beset without, within 
caution of having nets stretched under the galleys Love had only taken flight 
that caught the plate, and from whence it was In his might, 
easily recovered. And the end of all this brill- Love and we might meet again, 
iant power—what is it? Wiser then ; 

A great, gray rock jutting out to sea, the melan- sut no power the tomb can break 





choly music of the lonely waves breaking in mur- For our sake 
muring notes upon its hoary sides; a pale, calm 


: api leg. : Bury with him all regret 
moon, flooding with its silver radiance a ruined 


For the dream we scarce forget 
Even yet 
Seal the stone, no vigil keep, 
Let him sleep! 
Marsornre Moore. 


Gothic cloister, whose strange, weird shadows 
deepened into blackness, are peopled with the 
marble effigies of many a dead Doria. Here 
they lie, these turbulent, magnificent soldiers, and 
well have they chosen their last resting-place, 


keeping watch over the city they ruled so long 





and arrogantly. But not among them was des- Ir is not 80 much the mental vision that is de- 


tined to be intombed he who formed the central | sired to discern truth and goodness as the moral 
figure of this powerful family, for, despite his last courage that dares openly to espouse it, 
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TWENTY YEARS BETWEEN. 


By Ropert C. MEYERs. 


CHAPTER VI. 
UT Arthur Averil never came. That letters 
) reached her from him she did not attempt to 
conceal. 
| know,” her grandfather said, “but let her 
Reason will do the rest. She’s a woman, and 
women is powerful reasoners—look at Sarah Ames 
ow Let her be; let her be; I’m satisfied wi’ m 
share. I’ve done my reasonin’, now let her do 
He was #0 satisfied, ao assured, so confident that 
he would see the fitness and unfitness of the case 
he saw it. He even thought her troubled but 
ilent manner was but the working of her mind in 
train of reasoning. He waa for the first time 
harsh to me, implying that the aflair was only be- 
tween his granddaughter and himeaelf. But look- 
ing at Kitty, my mind miagave me; she was fierce 
und wavering at the same time; there was no 
woman with her but the Quakeress, and she was 
practical to afford the sympathy and advice 
Kitty most desired, though I doubt if any aympa- 
thy, let alone advice, could have swerved her at 
this hour from her reliance upon herself and Ar 
thur Averil’s trust in her. Yet, poor Kitty! it 
was pitiable to see her so alone and so young, so 
tempted. 
But what can I do?’ urged Sarah Ames of 
me. “T would do what I can. And yet, a woman 
ring for a man and trying to resist her feeling 
for him wants no other woman to break in upon 


’ 


her and all her soul laid bare.’ 
“You speak as though all women necessarily 
pass through such an experience,” I said, irritably. 
She was an old woman, long past the age of 
blushing skin, but a little hurt color rose in her 
placid face and her eyes fell, and she seemed to 
shrink as though something had stung her. 


”? 


‘ How irrelevant we are !’’ she said, and turned 
to greet Kitty’s grandfather, who approached, 

And how severe and cold and assured was the 
id man! He had been so certain, so satisfied 
that there was harm in Averil, and now that he 
had proved it he felt that Kitty could never be 

ifficiently thankful to him, but that she was 
mortified and wounded by the deception of her 
lover, and it was due to her to let her alone and 
not worry her with importunities and explana 
tions, : 

When I would leave the sorrowful house and 
go down the street and pass by that window be 
hind which flickered the night-light of the invalid 
woman, I have felt, “Oh! that Kitty Hinsdale 
could know such a gentle woman as this, could 
rely on her and her patient suffering for sympathy 
and advice denied her in other quarters.” 
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This was all a man’s vain, impotent reasoning. 
I knew that; but I was so powerless to help poor 
Kitty, and had all the masculine irritability that 
demands that sorrow and uncomfortable surround- 
ings should change immediately. Yes, Kitty was 
beset on all sides, and her position appealed to me 
every day, as it did to her grandfather 

But I won’t say one word,” he kept on urging; 
“her womanhood’s insulted, and I’d inault it more 
ef I said a word.’ 

“ But divorce separates a man and a woman,” | 
said, tentatively. 

“Do you mean to say,” he demanded, with 
scathing bitterness, “that my daughter's daughter 
should marry a divorced man? You don’t sup- 
pose I’m a holdin’ back for these here two addi- 
tional years, do ye? for he’s lawfully separated in 
some other States and could go there to-morrow 
and marry—accordin’ to law. But a divorced 
man! a man that deceived !” 

And on the instant I believed there was some- 
thing else he had against Averil, and of which 
even Kitty did not know, which he withheld for 
her sake! He quite put aside any faith in the 
story of the wife’s death, as somehow all of us 
did, Kitty’s manner doing more than anything 
else to make us doubt. That his heart went out 
to Kitty, who could doubt? that he felt lost when 
he asked himself what he could do to help her? 
that he kept from her the further knowledge of 
some dereliction of Averil that she might not be 
humiliated more than he thought she now was? 
And he knew as well as I did that in the quiet- 
ness that had come upon her she loved to go into 
atilly places, her mother’s picture in her hand, 
communing in her agony, that picture her silent 
witness and strength 

One night she came to me from the alley of 
alders, where she had been brooding most of the 
day, a quickened briskness in her manner. 

“T believe you love me,” she said. “If grand 
father should turn quite against me, will you try 
to lead his mind back to me?” 

I did not understand her, but I feared. 


‘You know what you are to your grandfather,’ 
I said. “ You have never been so near to him as 
you now are—he never loved you so fondly as he 
now loves you.” 

A frown settled between her eyes, whose light 
seemed fiercer as she said 

He was never so far from me when he does 
not love what I love. Can I so soon forget how 
long he tried to find a flaw in one I care for?’ 
And so she left me. 

Why should Nature still wear a calm look when 
so much that overthrows us is so near? Is it that 
Nature is wholly distinct from man and careless 
of his best good that she never warns him, never 


) 


shows that she feels for him? or is it that his beat 


good is born of his greatest suffering, as in Na- 
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ture’s breast the throes in the seed are but the | 







without casting about him any halo of persecution, 


healthy precursors of the life-giving tree? That! or looked upon marriage as too holy for any sepa. 
YI u g I £g y y sey 


village street was happy and peaceful enough as | 


walked its length that evening on my way to my 


hotel, and twinkling lights were there and fond 
lovers were there, and hope of the morrow, and 


songs of mothers hushing their babes to sleep, and | 
sin was there—I saw her painted cheek and piti- 
ably bright eye flash past me under the lamp- | 
impulsive child as she is!—glad for her grand. 


light. All things were there of joy and peace and 
woe, and past them all, in the inviolable stars, in 
the tender, breathing air, in the teeming earth, 
Nature rested, neither smiling nor frowning, 


neither reflecting on the past nor prophesying of 


the future—Nature, the eternal Now! 

Twelve o’clock that same night the old man was 
pounding on my chamber-door. 
strange, set expression on his face; his eyes were 
wide opened and bloodshot. 


“Come home wi’ me,” he said, “come home wi’ | 
| she cared mightily for Samuel all the time. Sam- 


me,” 

I could not keep apace with him; he was far 
ahead of me all the way there, swaying from side 
to side, but going swiftly through the midnight 
blackness like the shadow of that unseen fate that 
goes ever with humanity. When I reached the 
Widow Pelette’s house I could see him under the 
faint light of the stars go in at his own gate, some 
hundred feet ahead, the gate creaking preternatu- 
rally loud in the stillness around and then clang- 


ing at his heels. The plate-glass slab in the win- | 


dow above, where I stopped to regain my breath, 
moved aside, and a face white as though the moon 
shone on it peered out, a fluttering as of pale hands 
waving about it. 

“Who is down there? Is it the friend of the old 
man who has the geraniums? Who is down 
there ?” 

“Tt is his friend, Mrs. Savage,”’ I said. 

“Ts anything the matter there? What is the 
confusion and hurrying lights there?” Her voice 
was deep and hollow. 

And then another woman spoke—her nurse— 
before I had time to reply: 

“Come in out of the night air,” she said ; “ you 
will get your death. And you have not slept these 


three nights watching that house. Yes, there is | 


something the matter. When you sent me down 


There was a} 








| ration but that of death, Katherine Hinsdale had 


never been so blinded. And before thee goes in 
thee will understand some things better if thee 
knows Katherine’s story—thee may palliate her 
offense more, She had engaged herself, I think, 
to marry Samuel Plover, a likely man, as I found, 
I was glad when I knew it—glad for her sake, 


father’s sake, though I think very little of love a 
the world knows it, as marriage in the world 
makes it; there is a higher love than marriage 
provides for. Well, it is enough for thee to be 
hurriedly told that I believe Katherine loved 
Samuel Plover truly, wifely. But then Arthur 
Averil came along, a specious novelty. She was 
never able to resist him; he ruled her as wax in 
his hands. Samuel Plover taxed her with this, 
and she could not deny it, though I believe that 


uel was incensed; he went West to his brother 
there; and while Arthur Averil was near her she 
did not seem to mind overly much, and presum- 
ably held to him as her only stay and prop when 
the rest of the world seemed turned against her, 
That is all. Is it much? Be kind to her 
memory—she will be only a memory now. Come 
in now. Yea, I found her grandfather above an 
hour ago. I could not sleep, and watched the 
house some time before I saw him. He was wan- 
dering up and down the place, with a lamp in his 
hand, calling for her. Come into the parlor first. 
See this!’ 

There was a letter from Kitty to her grand- 
father. Averil had proposed flight, and marriage 
in an adjacent State, where the validity of their 
marriage might be assured—had proposed it from 
the first, and she had at last agreed to his propo- 
sition. She inclosed the papers of his divorce. 
She begged forgiveness, but she loved, she said, 
and her love was stronger than herself—stronger 
than the whole world besides. And out of that 
love had grown a stronger for her grandfather, the 
door of whose room she kissed as she passed down 
to the parlor to write this word before her flight, 
even against the commands of her lover. There 
were marks of tears on the paper, scarcely yet 


a little while ago I saw a Quaker woman running | dried. 


like mad in there. The young girl there has | 
| as cool and formal as usual. 

The slab of glass fell at my feet and shivered | 
into fragments, and the nurse had turned up the | 


eloped. Come in out of the night air.” 


I looked mutely at Sarah Ames, who was now 


“Come !” she said. 
We went out and found the old man with a lan- 


lamp to a bright flame as I hurried on to the old | tern in the bed of geraniums. He had trampled 


house ahead: 


| every plant to the ground, and stood in the ruins, 


It was too true. Sarah Ames met me at the | not noticing us at all. I glanced toward the win- 


gate, the rasp in her voice telling me of her harsh 
look, which I could not see in the dark. 

“Tt is the law has done this,” she said. “ Had 
the law separated this man from his wife fully 


dow whose flash so often blinded us in the gera- 
nium-bed, but it was dark there now. The old 
man roused himself from a puzzled abstraction, 
but still did not notice us. We could only follow 
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after him as he came to the house—on, up into 


his granddaughter’s room. He groped around | 


there; he gathered together the three or four 
gowns that remained of those her mother used to 
wear, and made a bundle of them. 

“T want the picture—my daughter’s picture,” 
he complained, searching for it. “ Kitty’s took it 
wi’ her. She loved her mother—she was as pure 
as her mother. She looked like her, too; and it’s 
bad luck for a boy to look like his father and for 
a girl to look like her mother; oh! yes, bad luck. 
And my daughter looked like Aer mother, too.” 
Then, turning away from his fruitless search, he 
noticed me for the first time. “Sammel,” he said, 
sternly, “my daughter was holy, but she married 
wi’out love.” 

“Friend John!” said Sarah Ames. 

“T tell you she married wi’out love,” he cried, 
resenting the correction; “she married this house 
and lot that George Hinsdale bought off o’ me 
that time I owed him money. She wouldn’t let 
me be turned away from the place as’d knowed me 
all my life. And I let her do it! I let her do it! 
And she was pure, as her daughter was pure; for 
Kitty Hinsdale marries where she thinks she 
loves, and wrecks her life; and Kitty Warwick 
married where she didn’t love, and wrecked yourn, 
Sammel, that she loved more’n her own.” 

“ John,” said Sarah Ames. Her hands were on 
the old man’s arm, a sweetness in her pleading 
voice I could not but be astonished at, wrought 
ipon as I was. He shook her off. 

“T's true,” he said, “and I own it for the first 
time. I said once to ye, Sammel, that a good man 
had been made unhappy because my granddaughter 
favored this sanake—this Averil. She’s only fol- 
lowin’ in her mother’s foot-prints. Now I’m a-goin’ 
after her.” 

The clumsily arranged bundle of his daughter’s 
id gowns went up under his arm, and a sleeve of 


one of the gowns fell out and dangled across his 
hand, as if caressing him. 

“No! no!” said Sarah Ames, holding to this 
sleeve; “no! no! thee must not go, John, thee 
must not; oh! no! no!” 

“ Let me be! let me be!” he cried; “ I’m agoin’ 
after Kitty and ’1l fetch her back; for she’s only 
blinded by the snake’s shinin’ scales and he'll 
turn and ating her. And there’s a good man loves 
her, and her mother’s life sha’n’t live in Aer broken 
life. Let me be—let me be, Sammel Joyce! | 
can make my way in the world—lI aint a weak 
old man ; my arm ean mow and dig and earn my 
daily bread. And God help that man if I reach 
him wi’? that arm—that man that marries this 
house and lot and not my granddaughter; for 
neither o’ ye never knowed what kept my doubt 
o’ him so strong in me, did ye? Ye never knowed 
that on the day he left here a greater doubt of him 
come to me by his own act, did ye? The day he 
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left here he took the deeds o’ this house and lot 
wi’ him, and even Kitty didn’t know and I couldn’ 
tell her.” 

Sarah Ames dropped the sleeve of the old gown 
which she had nervously clutched at until now, 
and it fell across his arm almost as though it held 
to him—‘“and I never told before. But he took 
the deed— 

“Ah! she may join him in a deed of convey- 


” 


ance,” said Sarah Ames, in her usual tone. “ As- 
suredly this is the law made and provided to keep 
humanity intact and to assure to each his own. 
Hold him!” 

But the old man slipped from my grasp and 
fell heavily forward on his face. Sarah Ames 


had conquered him 


CHAPTER VII. 

N all the six weeks of my nursing of the old 
| man after that miserable night of Kitty’s flight 
we never had a word from her. I had hoped and 
expected that she would write to her grandfather ; 
and yet, when | reasoned that her going away had 
been so secret from fear of him, I readily believed 
that her fear was not yet dissipated, and that until 
she could be sure of him he would never know 
where she was or how she fared. Nor was her 
name often spoken between us who watched beside 
that bed of sickness—for Sarah Ames was with me, 
had taken up her station here, as in all the times 
for many years when she could be of service. She 
adventured little conversation with me, and we 
were often silent as ghosts, each lost in conjecture 
and sad self-reproach. She would lean over to- 
ward me onee in a while, and, pointing to the 
heavily breathing form upon the bed, would say: 

“The law hath done this—not God’s law, but 
man’s,” 

She brought huge tomes from her own house 
into the sick-room, and deep in the night | would 
see her bending over them, her silver hair glis- 
tening as she bent directly under the subdued 
flare of the lamp. “No,” she would say, “ there 
is nothing to be done; the law hasus in its meshes,” 
and would go to the bed and gaze down upon the 
burning, troubled old man there. He was deli- 
rious at times and used to call out for his lost 
daughter, going back all those years and speaking 
of little things I had ceased to recollect and which 
he brought up before me with tenfold intensity. 
He sometimes imagined Sarah Ames to be his 
young wife, and as she would put the cooling- 
cloth to his head or place her arm about him and 
raise him a little while she adjusted his pillows, 
he would say, tenderly : 

“ My dear, I thank ye so, my dearest love. And 
is the children home, my dear? is the children all 
home?” 

“ All home,” she would say; and he would turn 


from her satisfied. 
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Toward the last he grew quiet and used to lie 
with closed eyes, and we thought he slept. Then 
one day Sarah Ames took her books home. 

“The law is powerless,” she said, “and nothing 
can prevent Katherine’s doing as she will. She 
is of age to marry, yet scarcely of age to deed 
property. Fair law, indeed! A woman, so long 
as she applies herself to herself; an infant, when 
she applies herself to that which is her property.” 
Then she said to me: “ Does thee mind, thee hears 
little or no sound of horses’ feet outside? I had 
the street tanned to prevent noise when they moved 
their furniture.’’ 

“Who moved furniture?” 

She looked at me before answering. Then: 

“The cripple woman’s, thee knows,” she said. 
“T only knew who she was after all was over.” 

“ And who was she ?” 

“They say her name was Savage,’’ she said. 

“T have long known that.” 

She gave me the look again. 
the truth I understood her look. 

So Mrs. Savage had moved away. It was some- 
thing of a pang to feel that I should miss the pa- 
tient face. 

For a week more I kept in that chamber. At 
the end of that time old Mr. Warwick opened 
his eyes one day and spoke my name: 

“ How long, Sammel?” he asked. 

At first I did net understand him, and he re- 
peated the question : 

“ How long have I been sick ?” 

When I had told him he turned his face to the 
wall. 

“Friend Joyce,” said Sarah Ames, “suppose thee 
takesastroll? Nay, I insist upon it. Thee needs it.” 

“Yes, yes; go,” said the old man, eagerly ; ‘I 
want ye to go—lI’ll feel bad if ye don’t.” 

So I went out. Sarah Ames’s words were fresh 
in my mind and I went to look at the empty house 
of the Widow Pelette. A woman stood on the 
step, the key in her hand. As soon as she saw 
me she hurried out to me. 

“T am glad to see you, sir,” she said; “I have 
watched for you for days. There is something I 
want to say to you; for you were, so to speak, the 
only witness in the affair, and I seem to feel guilty 
without being guilty. You remember the night 













































When I knew 
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| always liked you, I think; always watched you, as 
she watched every one who went into that gera- 
nium-garden, And when the friend came—” 

“Mrs. Savage’s friend?” I interrupted. 

She flushed. 

“T was trying to not say that,’ she stammered 
“Her friend, yes. But it was from him I came 
know her name.” 

“ Her name ?—Mrs. Savage’s name?” 
thought of Sarah Ames’s look ! 

“ Her friend or relative, a very nice gentleman,” 
went on the woman, “ was very angry when he 
came to fix up her things; and he said something 
that astonished me. He cursed her husband for 
treating her badly and weaning her from friends 
and relations; said she followed the man from 
place to place because she always loved him 
though he had treated her so badly; and he vowed 
that in all the world there never was a falser 
hound than Arthur Averil.” 

“Than whom?” 

“Her husband. That’s how I found out that 
her name wasn’t Savage.’ 

Then I left the girl, sick and faint. And Sarah 
Ames knew this, too! And—Kitty Hinsdale was 
Arthur Averil’s lawful wife according to the laws 
of any country. No matter where she had married 
him on the night of her flight, the ceremony had 
not taken place before death had removed all ob- 
stacle that might exist in the opinion of the sagest 
purist. 


Then | 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WO hours later, and when I had walked a 
long way and had grown calm and secretive, 
once more I reached the long, low fence and the 
creaking gate. Sarah Ames was standing beside 
that rose-tree nearest the gate, anxiously await- 
ing me. 
“ Hush !” she cried ; “stand here a minute and 
listen! After thee had gone I tried to reason with 
him, to tell him only to rest—there ! listen!” 
It was the whir of the grindstone. We saw the 
old man standing over the revolving stone, his 
sickle in his hand. He looked up at me, his eyes 
dry and burning in their deep pits. 
“ Don’t think me crazy, Sammel,” he said; “I’m 
stronger than ever | was—lI’m strong as sin that 




















when Mrs. Savage stopped you, the night the glass 
fell—the night the old man was taken ill? you 
know Mrs. Savage asked you what was the matter | 
and I told her. She was worn out —something | 
more than sickness ailed her. O sir! when that 
glass fell to your feet it had slipped from her 
hands—she died that minute; she was dead when 
I raised the light. The doctor had told me she 
might die suddenly, but I dared not tel! him that | 
it was I who perhaps shocked her by sudden | 
news. But I am not guilty,am I? And I felt 
I should feel better after I had told you. She 











sharp enough, that sickle. 


be follered, I won’t be dogged. 
—I won’t be follered and dogged ; I’m not in my 


is sometimes the stren’th o’ love. I’m agoin’ 
away from here. I hate the place; it has killed 
all them I loved. I never would sell the place, 
but I sold their bodies and souls. There! that’s 
She always told me 
when it was sharp enough ’”’—his voice here trailed 


along, his manner dazed—“ I used to say, ‘Is it 
sharp enough, Kitty ?” 


Aye! it’s sharp enough 
for the work it'll do. Yes, I can make my way; 
I can do my day’s work wi’ any man, And I won't 
Do you mind that 
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I’m agoin’ away from 


dotage, and I’m a man. 
There’s nothin’ calls 


here—never mind where. 
me to stay; I hate the place and I’m agoin’—fur 
away.” 

Sarah Ames plucked my sleeve. 

“ And there’s no law to hold bim back,’ she 
said; “ beautiful, is it not?” 

We prevailed upon him to come into the 
NOUsBe, 

“T’m all right,” he said; “never better, never 
calmer. I notice everythin’—even that that there 
winder over there at Pelette’s is shet up. Where’s 
the sick woman that lived there? Yes, I’m all 
right.” 

Yet he went inside with us, a new, cold dignity 
in his strongly lined face that hushed us when we 
would try to argue deceptively with him, as we 
might have done with a child or any other old 
man; for we are apt to argue with age as with 
nonage. 

When night came he went quietly to his room 
We determined to 


and closed the door on us. 
watch his room all night. His door was not 
opened once, and there was little noise inside; 


and yet, in the morning he was gone. He had 
evidently suspected that we would try to detain 
him, and he had dropped from his window some 
time as we watched outside. He was nowhere 
about. Had I told him of the death of Arthur 
Averil’s first wife on the night of Kitty’s flight 
would he haye remained? No, the wrong had 
been done in other ways, chiefly that a man he 
thought bad had greater influence over his grand- 
daughter than he with all his love. Sarah Ames 
helped me to get ready to go in search of him. 
There was a pinched look about her face. 

“Your kindness here seems not to have been 
requited, friend,” I said. 

\ furrow between her brows. 

“What is ‘requiting’?” she said. “I always 
came when I was needed, that is all. And thee 
goes on a wild, fruitless search. I know John 
Warwick; thee will not find him soon. Look at 
this empty house; the ruin that has been accom- 
plished in that other house down the street! and 
all caused by the law—even the law of divorce. 
We call this a united country, do we? when there 
is a separate and distinct law of marriage-annuling 
Marriage, the very fun- 


in nearly every State 
Nay, 


damental principle of all unity and order! 
we have separate and distinct worlds in these 
States—Hindoo, Chinese, Mohammedan; Chris- 
tianity will come when the water of every mar- 
riage turns to sacramental wine jn the compact.” 

logether we closed the house, and she took 
charge of the key. She stood beside me outside 
the gate, 

“ | fear me thee has a long journey before thee,” 
she said; “for thee realizes, as I do, that John 


Warwick will not soon be here. Yet, I will always 
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look for him; when I am needed he shall find me 
he or his.” 

Grieved and wretched I was, and she saw it, 
She reached over the low paling and found a late 
rose on that old tree nearest the gate. 

“Something to remind thee of old times and 
the holiness of thy purpose when thee is worried 
and far away,” she said; “for thee goes to find 
Katherine Warwick’s daughter. Not a word; I 
know it. And save her husband; 
Warwick—/for he took his sickle with him!’ 

Had she but had a softer look in her eye as I 
took the rose from her I could almost have loved 
her—this only remaining link between the old 
3ut she was only cold and 


save John 


’ 


time and the new. 
calm, although I felt that she stood at the gate 
looking after me when I had gone far down the 


sleepy, sunlit street. 


CHAPTER IX. 

i more than two years I never saw the old 

place again—never in any time as | had last 
seen it; for more than two years my search was 
unavailing—it was as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed the three people for whom I hunted 
tirelessly. I went from placeto place. Everywhere 
where there was a possibility of Arthur Averil’s 
taste leading him I went; for I knew how selfish 
a man he was, and a selfish man is ever swayed 
by his tastes. Sometimes I almost reached a man 
answering to his description, in some gay city, in 
resorts of pleasure and restless exhilaration. And 
then all trace of him would vanish again. I knew 
that where he was the old man would be, and thus 
it was safe to look for the more careleas of the two. 
Then people told me of a young man with a pretty 
wife stopping a day here and there. An old man 
with a sickle had been seen on the outskirts of 
gay villages and towns—a silent old man, who 
passed on stern and full of purpose. Once in a 
country lane, after a weary quest, just as the sun 
was going down, on a shining hill I saw the form 
of a man with something acroas his shoulder 
which the sun touched and made resplendent, 
Yet when I reached the hill no one was in sight. 
And with my many disappointments a horror 
grew and lived in me; I have waked in the night 
thinking of the old man with his sickle meeting 
with Arthur and only Kitty by. It 
kept me alert, it kept me tireless. Then | grew 
to reasoning, as time passed, that months would 
cool the old man’s anger; that such wrath as his 
that Sarah Ames and | 


Averil 


survived not long in age; 
had been unduly quick in our suspicions. I tri 
to reason thus that I might not grow too morbid. 
For more than two years I saw and heard noth- 
ing. I would stop my search for a month or two, 
reasoning and resting. I was worn out at last. 
hen, with the fever of ex pec tation of something 


about to happen, I went down to the old plac 
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once more. It was earlyspring, and the morning 
sun seemed tinctured with little beads of dew that 
clung to and spangled the daisies and the little 
sparrows’ wings. 

Surely this was not the old place! Change, 
change, change, at last! The Widow Pelette’s house 
was a ruin, the shutters banging and broken; boys 
had made targets of the glass in the windows. That 
window alone where the suffering face had looked 
out was closed. But further up the street great 
building-improvements were going on; the long, 
low, old fence was gone, the gable-end of the house 
no longer peeped upon the street—there was going 
up a row of modern houses, with just enough 
garden in front of them to allow them the right 
to claim themsel ves to be suburban residences in this 
age of cities. Workmen were joking and shout- 
ing, scaffolds were everywhere. Where the gera- 
niums had made a blaze in the sun was a mortar- 
bed. The alley of alders was gone. One shrub 
alone remained—the rose-tree that had been 
nearest the gate; but it was borne down, trodden 
upon, dead. As I gazed, shocked and bewildered, 
a hand was laid upon my arm. 

“T am glad to see thee,” said Sarah Ames; “I 
come every day to see the men build. They are 
a lawless set; I like them.” 

“ But to build here!” I managed to say. 

“Oh! didn’t thee know?” she returned, care- 
leasly. “ Well, I saw a copy of the deed— Arthur 
Averil and Katherine, his wife, parties of the Firat 
Part.’ ” 

“You know where they are ?” 

“Tdonot. The sale was made through an attor- 
ney. Friend Plover bought the place. Thee sees, 
Katherine was no longer a minor when her hus- 
band sold.” 

She said no more, and stood with me looking 
on at the busy men, like monkeys, climbing and 
unclimbing the rungs of long ladders. She did 
not ask me of my search nor if I had succeeded 
in aught. What did it mean? Are we, indeed, 
80 soon forgotten ? 

Old Plover, giving directions, came up. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, “Old place looks 
queer, eh ?—and prosperous? Yes, and the cars 
are here, now. I’m hurrying up things to sur 
prise Sam; for Sam’s coming home—in fact, for 
nearly two years he’s been traveling about East 
here—didn’t like the West, like Tom. Tom he’s 
married and got the biggest kind o’ cattle-ranch. 
Well, I want Sam to quiet down and take charge 
here; for I’m full o’ speculations just now. | 
bought the old French widow’s house, below here, 
a year ago, and I begin to build there as soon as 
Sam gets over his sight-seeing. And look at Wel- 
don’s drug-store! Did you ever see a finer bit o’ 
ground than that back garden? and Patty Wel- 
don’s as sweet a lass as ever | see, and if Sam only 
knows when he’s well off—well, young folks will 
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| be young folks, eh? Yes, yes; coming, coming,” 
as some one called him. And still not a word of 
Kitty or her grandfather. 

I rushed away from it all, into the debris of 
what had once been the end of the old garden 
And here Sarah Ames came up again, irritating 
me to an almost uncontrollable degree. 

“Friend,” she said, “I am glad of this house 
being razed to the ground. I was a young gir! 
when I first came here, and it did me little good 
And what good did it to thee, to friend Warwick, 
to his daughter, to her daughter? Sometimes | 
almost think that certain houses are fated to de- 
stroy. Houses, like people, may grow too full of 
sentiment todo good. ‘There is something I found 
in that old house; | went through it before they 
tore it down, when everybody was ransacking it. 
I found three old gowns once belonging to Kath- 
erine Warwick—thee minds the bundle her father 
| madeofthem? I pitied them. I made them into 
| gowns for poor and needy women. How well 
| would it be for us could we make all our worn-out 
| sentiment into useful coverings for those oppressed 
| by cruel, practical fact.” Then she came nearer 
| to me, speaking softly and rapidly: “I know thee 
| has not been successful in thy quest. Nor have | 
|—quite; for I have not been idle, neither. When 
this place was sold I got an inkling of the prob- 
| able whereabouts of Arthur Averil and his wife. 
I could not follow up the thread, and I knew thee 
| was busy otherwhere, so I procured an agent.” 
“An agent 
“T wrote to Samuel Plover—I told him every- 
‘thing. I would keep John Warwick from sin 
| Was I wrong in trusting so to Samuel Plover ?— 
he that cared so well for Katherine? He has 
| been a long while looking for her grandfather, 
and no one knows but myself. Ah! thee is silent! 
Thee thinks I busy myself overly much with 
friend Warwick’s affairs, Nay ’’—she placed both 
her hands upen my shoulders, looking straight 
into my eyes, an old, pretty, passionless smile 
wreathing her lips—“ years ago, Samuel Joyce, 
when I was young, had Friends married out of 
meeting my name might now be Sarah Warwick 
inatead of Sarah Ames—had I made the slightest 
trial.” 

Her hands slid from my shoulders, she turned 
away and thridded her way out from among the 
rubbish, her cool, gray garments looking doubly 
clean and untelling in this new atmosphere of dust 
and noise. I did not attempt to see her again, but 
turned away from the place. And there was an- 
other man with me in the search ! 
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CHAPTER X. 
\ ITH Sam Plover with me, though I knew 


not where he waa, I felt that I could afford 
to take a little rest now and then, which my bodily 
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weariness absolutely required. Rest? scarcely 


that; for no sooner would I settle down in my 
home for a week than the old restleesness would 
come upon me, and I would go forth again, only 
thankful that another friend was searching for 
those I loved. 

It was late in that summer that I began going 


t of nights and walking till my limbs gave way 


ind I could hope that my tired body would give | 


me that sleep which was denied me by my great, 
inreasoning care for those whom I had not seen 
for two years, who, I tried to reason, were in peace 
wain and cared little for me, using the old, 
worldly philosophy that our friends when they 
are happy banish us from their minds, For did 
not the selling of the old place hint at a recon 
ciliation? for Kitty would never have disposed of 
it without her grandfather’s sanction. And yet 
Kitty had a husband now! And why had no one 
written tome? Was I of so little account that al- 
tered circumstances quite drove me from their 
minds? No; something more than mere reason- 
ing told me that reconciliation had no place in 
that old man’s soul beside the wrong that had 
een done him. And yet I did not know that 
Sarah Ames and Sam Plover and I were steadily 
working toward a common centre, nearing each 
other day by day—I did not know how close we 
were upon the end. 

One night I saw going before me a man who, 
though shackly in movement, had a certain nervy- 
ous hurry in him which I had noticed in some 
ne before. I could not recall him, though, his 
bloated face and seedy clothing veiling recognition 
of some fairer sight behind them in the twilight 
of city streets at night. The next day, in the 
broad, clear light, I met him again. Then, with 
a shock that staggered me, | knew my quest was 


ended—I had found Arthur He 
along muttering to himself, looking fiercely at 


Averil. went 
every passer-by, turning suspiciously to the left 
and right. How long had we been near to each 
ther, I looking for him! He was far up the 
street when I had my wits about me sufficiently to 
follow him: he came to a shabby atreet within a 
tone’s throw from my own place of residence; he 
shambled down its length and plunged into the 
doorway of a miserable house whose lower shutters 
thought I 


eye peeping out from between the shutters, as 


were partially closed. | detected an 


though some one watched for him, and then I 


} 


heard the window-sash fall with a bang. Tl ever- 


ish, excited, knowing scarcely what to do now 
that I had reached the worked-for climax, I 
tayed about the shabby street all day, but no one 
or left the house all that time. Toward 


in 


entered 
evening I became conscious that | turn was 
watched—that a tall, shapely, honest-looking fel 

w had passed me a dozen times, looking furtively 


{ me, 


| fell into a chair. 


| without. 


| changed 
| careless, severe of face and cold. 
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Then I left the place and hurried to my home, 
thinking of what I should do. Asin astupor I 
I know not how long I had sat 
in the darkness—one hour, two hours, three— 
when the handle of my room-door turned from 
I watched that knob turning in the un- 
certain light from the fire with a sort of fascina- 
tion; atill it turned a little, then sunk back into 
its socket. At last 1 sprang toward the door and 
I was face to face with Kitty. The 
the hall 


Kitty ! 


flung it open. 


light in streamed over her—such a 


She looked old, haggard, and 
She entered the 


}room as I regarded her, leaving the door wide 


open behind her—not the way with women who 
are not utterly reckless and filled with inconse- 
q lence, 

“T have seen you for days,” she said, without 
waiting for a word from me, “and I determined 
I had not the courage until this 
Hush ! 


and 


to meet you. 
night. I have left my husband forever! 
he has beaten me, starved me, soul and body 
I deserved it all. He has hated me from the first 
because of an insane suspicion that grandfather 
followed us to wreak vengeance upon us. He has 
dragged me from place to place in the most secret 


manner, filled with this unaccountable fear; he 


| has waked in the night in the wildest horror, cry- 


ing out about the sweeping of a sickle over him 
as he once saw it sweep over the red geraniums at 
I ama 


home. His fear has worked upon me. 


desperate woman. I leave him that I may do him 
no harm, and—help me! help me!’’—she cried the 
words thrillingly enough, but stood calmly before 
Dare I ask you to 
if it 
has been he who has sent me the money that has 
She eaid the word 


me as she did so—“ help mei 


tell me of my grandfather? how he fares? 


kept me from death? Hush!” 
as she had said it before, as though some one had 


interrupted her. Help me! save me from those 


who will not hate me—my grandfather and—one 
I wronged more than he.” 

She meant Sam Plover. Had her mind in her 
torture gone back to him, her knowledge of her 
unworthiness her most poignant grief? For ther 
was a madness about her. 

“ Yes, help me!” she continued, “help me from 
death. I 
that—death! I 


ifter I had 


have wandered about and thought of 


have been to the river to-night 


seen you.” She paused; then again 


she went on: “I have been to the river and looked 


at it; how it shakes and sparkles and chafes like 


a restless soul—like mine. ButI could not throw 


myself in there; I cannot while this remains t 


1 


me, the only thing that has saved me in all this 


time 
took from 


and dre idful, she 


her bosom the old picture of her mother and 


T 
Still nless 


paseic 


held it up to her wan face as I had seen her hold 


it before when she had been sorely tempted 
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“I did not regard her life aright,” she went on, 
more wildly ; 
unworthily, and I thought | knew by myself how 
she could love, how she loved everything, how she 
hoarded up little things that had been hers before 
her marriage—her old frocks, her old keepsakes 
—do you remember the daguerreotype of you, an 
early friend ?—and I thought she must have been 
governed by grandfather against her inclinations. 
I tried to make my life read like hers, in #0 much 
that I could be true to love. 
You know the rest. And now I fear love—the 
only love I can claim in the world—my grand- 
father’s, for my husband never loved me.” 

Then she had sunk to the ground, her face hidden 
in her hands, the light from the open door showing 
all the pitiable wreck. A sharp ringing of belle 
smote upon the air. She started to her feet. 

“What is that?” shecried. “Oh! I must go to 
Arthur”’—forgetting all elee but him, thus show- 
ing how her life had been thrall to his. 

“ Rest,” I said, “rest. It is only an alarm of 
fire. You are safe here—safe. Now talk to me.” 

She sank heavily down, and I brought ber some 
wine, which she pushed away, her throat #0 parched 
she could not swallow. But I held her hands in 
mine, and so she told me more of her dreary 
story. Then she had finished and fell into quiet 
and almost weary ease. Outside was the tramping 
of hurrying people. I went to draw the curtains 
over the window, when I saw the heavens blood- 
red with fire. It was near. She ran to the window 
back of me, and leaned out. 

“Where is it? where is it?” she cried. 

A man standing directly under her raised his 
face—the man who had watched me in the shabby 
street that afternoon. Was he watching her and 
her husband ? 

“Tt is near him,” she cried. “Arthur! Arthur! 
I must go to him—he muat be frightened ; I am 
the only one who can calm him.” 

I put her arm in mine, and together we went 
out. The fire indeed was near her home 
there! 
what can be wilder, more weird, than the glisten- 
ing eyes of a mob at night in a narrow city street 
looking on at a burning building? The Pagan in 
each of us, the savage man of thousands of years 
ago, shows then. The hand on my arm struggled 
as we neared the place. 


“T thought she had been governed 


And I waa not true! 


it was 
The street was packed with people, and 


’ she moaned; “my 


“T tell you it is our house,’ 
husband is there, and he was always careless with 
the lamp. Let me go! let me go!” 

I held her the closer. 
flame. 

“ Look ! lool 
are.” 


The smoke swayed, and we could see on the top 


The house was a massa of 


’ cried a voice. “There they 


of the burning house two figures, the fire looming 
in lurid tongues of flame behind them. They were 
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like silhouettes. The two figures were nearer to 
one another now; one of them was on his knees 
creeping toward the other, the fire gaining rapidly 
on them. The creeping figure was swinging in 
his hand a shining are of metal that flashed in 
the flame, the other man backing before it. The 
creeping figure stopped, crept over to the edge of 
the roof, 

“Help! help!” he shouted, and above the roar 
and crackling we could hear his every word, 
“Help for this here man, He’s young and I'm 
old, 80 help him first. He's Arthur Averil; he’s 
crazy. He thinks I want to harm him wi’ this 
here blade; but I wouldn’t harm him; I’ve only 
followed him to keep near my granddaughter, not 
sayin’ or doin’ anythin’ even when she suffered, 
Help! help! His wife’s burnt up in this house; 
I can’t find her; but she loved him, and she was 
my granddaughter. Help! help!” 

With a shriek, the other man sprang toward 
him who knelt, grappled with him to the extreme 
edge of the roof. Another shriek, and the kneel- 
ing figure was pushed sheer over the ledge, and 
the other had fallen back into that world of fire 
behind, down into its very heart. Then a weight 
was On My arm—an unconscious woman. 

An old man was seen hanging to a shutter. A 
ladder was raised to him and a stream of water 
played over him, and he was brought, begrimed 
and scorched, down to the ground, his sickle only 
then falling from his hand. 

They took him to my house, and when early 
morning had come I looked into the room where 
he and Kitty were. He was kneeling beside the 
bed, and she was drooping in front of him, her 
hands clasped in both of his, her head falling 
heavily upon his shoulder, while with broken, 
weak voice he asked for forgiveness and rest for 
the soul of Arthur Averil, now with its Maker. 

“Hush!” said a woman. Sarah Ames was 
standing beside me in company with the man 
who had watched me in that shabby street, the 
man who stood under the window when Kitty 
asked about the fire. But now he did not notice 
me—his eyes for Kitty only, such love and pity in 
his gaze that I knew he was the man Kitty’s cru- 
elty had sent out West, the man her sorrow had 
brought back again. Kealizing this, incongruous 
as it may appear, I lost sight of many things, 
feeling that he would yet win and wear her in 
time, assured that his devotion had its reward in 
etore, 

“ Hush!” Sarah Ames said, pointing into the 
“They do not know I am here. But I am 
come, because I can be of service. The law is 


room, 


avenged.” 

And though the tears were rolling down her 
face, ahe stood beside me, noiseless, true, and faith- 
ful to eternity, though love, as we of a younger 
generation had known love, had years ago died 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
out, and only care for the man who had been 
young when she was young remained—care, that 
is, perhaps, the holiest love of all; care, that had 
wen the law of her life! 


THE END, 


THE AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIFAX. 


YEAR ago we were delayed several hours 

waiting for a boat in the city of Detroit. 
45% We walked out, visited the places that were 
if interest to us; bought a hat that exactly suited 
a for our summer jaunt; read; wrote a letter 
home; cuddled down and had a restful nap, and 
finally we made the acquaintance of a very charm 
ing elderly lady, who was likewise waiting for a 
train or a boat. 

She was an English woman whose home is in 
Chicago, but who visits the land of her nativity 
every two or three years. We sat up a good deal 
closer to the lovely lady when we learned she was 
a valued friend of Mra. Muloch-Craik, the author- 
ess whom all Americans not only admire, but love 
dearly. Her stories are so wholesome, healthy, 
pure, and sweet that ehe ia really the friend and 
benefactor of her sex. 
sick 


kind 


wants a good 


If a 


we mean the 


She deala out such good things 


woman in our neighborhood 
that is “neither sick nor well” 
atory to read to make the time pass pleasantly, we 
always send her one of Mias Muloch’s. Her 
John Halifax, or My Mother and IJ, or Agatha’s 
Husband, A Noble Life, Plain Speaking, A Woman's 
Thoughts about Women, or A Brave Lady will make 
a tolerably sick person enjoy the change and give 
hem a sweet peace and quiet thoughts thereafter 

One of the noticeable points in all the stories 
that come from her serene heart is that her hero- 
ines are good women who cheerfully bear al! the 
crosses and ills that come to them with patience 
and heroism. She has no rebellious, ugly hero 
ines, who fly at fate in anger or despair. 
one of her heroines teaches us imperceptibly and 


Every 
does us good and makes us better. She uses the 
beat types, both in her married and unmarried 
women. Her stories are all of quiet, every-day 
life. Her subject is human conduct, domestic 
happiness, family affection, self-restraint, loving 
kindness; with the faults of others, patience ; 
courtesy. Her principles are sound; her best 
characters expreas the worth of high principle in 
purest 


their daily living; her morality the 


everything she writes is healthful, refreshing, 


energizing, and calculated to inapire with high 
and holy purpose. 

If her own quiet life were not the pure fountain 
that it isa, the living waters would not be so cool 
and sweet, and sought after and enjoyed by the 


thousands who revere her name. 


JOHN HALIFAX, 

But we have quite forgotten the fair English 
lady whom we met and to whom we are indebted 
fortunate we 
J ist 


to the last day of our life. How 


were! or how fortunate we always are! 


when we are going on so humdrummy many 
times, and incidents happen that might cause an- 
noyance, our good fairy is holding with out- 
atretched hands a blessing in disguise that brings 
us comfort or hope or courage, developing some- 
thing that we needed for our spiritual or material 
benefit. 

We asked questions of the lady with all 
Western 


the 


brusqueness of a native-born woman, 
and she accepted our earnest apology with pleas- 
ure, glad to converse on one of the themes that 
was dear to her heart. 

Mies Muloch’s father was a clergyman, who died, 
leaving his wife to bring up Dinah and two little 
boys on a small annuity, which ceased with her 
life. While the children were still young the 
mother died and their little income vanished, 
Mias Muloch was atrieken with sorrow, but deter- 
mined to bring up the brothers, and with energy 
and perseverance earn a living. 

She decided to write a story. She did so, and 
with fear and trembling sent it to a publisher. 
He sent her five dollars. Encouraged, she made 
everything bend to this direction in the pursuit 
Then she earned more, and educated 
Unfortu- 


of bread 
her brothers, whom she dearly loved. 
nately, the elder brother, when old enough to take 
charge of the younger and be able to return the 
kindly devotion of the sister, fell desperately in 
love with a handsome brunette, married her, and 
moved to South America, This was ingratitude. 
It was a poor return for the aid and love that the 
poor, toiling girl had bestowed on him. 

The younger boy was honest, brave, affectionate, 
and noble, and rich in good health and fine spirits. 
She was proud of the boy. When his education 
was finished and her toil grew lighter, and her 
heart was full of peace and satisfaction, the blow 


came. Some veasela were lying in port. One ol 
the yards of one of the masts became loose, and 
he, passing on business, was struck, and he was 
frightfully mutilated, carried into the cabin, and 
the sister summoned. The poor boy lived long 
enough to see her and to die in the arms of the 
sister who had so patiently loved and watched 
over and worked for him all these many weary, 
weary years. 

She was left desolate. She lay down, determined 
to die. She had nothing to live for. But death 

She had 


the 


does not come when we pray for release 
ork had of 


broken-hearted orphaned, lonely, desol 


The world need poor, 


girl 


was obliged to 


to do 
ale. 
her daily bread 
Her experience was had 
Her pen had been dipped in tears. Grief-stricken, 


write for 


She 


she 


actual. practice 


she wrote on, almost aimlessly, hardly knowing 
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what the pen was putting down. She wrote better 
and better. And finally the sorrowing woman, 
to whom the chaplet of fame was as the dead 
leaves of autumn, awoke to find herself famous. 
Her first novel, The Ogilvies, was very successful, 
published in 1849, when she was only twenty- 
three years of age. Her masterpiece, John Halifax, 
Gentleman, was published in 1857. Her success 
as a writer helped to make life endurable, but, left 
without a relative, her life was sad and lonely. 
In 1865 she married Captain George L. Craik, an 
officer in the English army. He was somewhat 
her junior, but they have proved most congenial 
companions and are a very happy pair. 

Any one not knowing much about the writer of 
that perfect little poem, “ Philip, My King,” would 
think she was certainly a mother, loving and be- 
loved—one who kissed her babies’ dimples and 
creases, and rejoiced in their beautiful and sym- 
metrical little bodies—but no baby fingers have 
ever patted her face nor little curly head nestled 
in her bosom, save that of the baby Dorothy— 
God-given. She came to them one night of storm, 


when the rains and winds lashed the boughs of the | 


roof-trees above their home in Bromely, a pretty 
house in a pleasant rural neighborhood. That 
night a close carriage came softly down the coun- 
try road under the great elms, along a lane where 


ivy covers the fences and where in summer time | 


the nightingales abound in the festoons and 
thickets of green. 

Mr.and Mrs. Craik had been conversing on the 
subject of children. Their hearts were hungry 
for child-love, and they lamented that this pleas- 
ure was denied them. During a lull in the storm 
the wailing cry of an infant seemed to come to 
them from the embowered lattice at the front 
door. They listened. Half in alarm their hands 


sought and clasped each other as they softly stole | 
through the hall, and there, standing upon the sill, | 


just like a made-up story, was a dear little baby 
in a basket. It was wrapped and wrapped, in one 
roll after another, in beautiful, fine India muslin, 
and on its breast was pinned a note, saying, among 


other pretty and pathetic things, that the baby had | 
So they named it Doro- 
thy, of course--which means given of God, God’s | 


good blood in its veins. 


gift—and the new mother took it in her arms and 


loved it as well as if it was really her own born | 


baby. She is their legally adopted daughter, and 
is the light of the home and the joy and pride of 
their hearts. That Mrs. Muloch-Craik, like many 
other women, does not like her uncouth, homely 
Christian name we learn from one of her poems, 
and yet she says: 


“ My worldly name the world speaks loud— 
Thank God for well-earned fame ! 
But silence sits at my cold hearth— 


I have no household name.” 
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And then a sweeter mood comes over the then 
lonely woman who wrote it, and she says : 
“© mother! put thou forth 
Thine elder, holier claim, 
And the first word I hear in Heaven 
May be my Christian name.” 


Her “Philip, My King,” is one of her sweetest 
poems, familiar to all fond mothers. The Philip, 
the beautiful baby therein immortalized, is Philip 
Bourke Marston, now a young writer destined to 
make a name among our rising authors. 

The English lady we met told us about the home 
and home-life of the Craiks. Mrs. Craik is about 
fifty-eight years old, is small, has soft, loving, gray 
eyes, and her hair is turning to a silvery gray, her 
voice is low and gentle, her manners pretty and 
natural; she wears quiet colors, like brown and 
steel and dead-leaf hues, dresses plainly, is inter- 
ested in others, is a kind neighbor, and never so 
happy as when she sees other people happy. A 
pension of sixty pounds a year has been awarded 
to her. 

Her home is pastoral and inviting. The house 
is built in the old Elizabethan style and the 
wooden beams of the ceilings show in all the rooms. 
In the dining-room, above the fireplace, is a com- 
| fortable motto carved in the stone: 


“ East or West, home is best.” 


Among other work that interests this noble wo- 
man in the charities of the city of London is that 
of the Royal College for the Blind. Sometimes 
the Craiks send invitations to all the blind chil- 
dren to a strawberry-party in their groves and 
hay-fields, and the poor children are made delight- 
fully happy. Their home is only about a dozen 
miles out of London, and the day is all too short 
for the joy that the children crowd into it. 

We were very glad that the English lady saw 
in Mrs. Craik’s writings the same peculiarities 
that we saw. So pleasant is it when two see 
alike! We both remarked that hers were safe 
books. No young person will get a false estimate 
of life from anything she has written. There is 
nothing that the most fastidious mother would 
wish expunged; nothing silly, unwholesome, 
vapid; nothing to stimulate the imagination of 
any young girl or lead her to cherish false ideas 
of life and its duties and relations. 

Her women are all women who are brave and 
pure-minded, friends that one can confide in and 
find comfort with. She does not believe in waiting 
for opportunities. Let one do the work that lies 
nearest, no matter how humble or how small the 
recompense. 

All her stories end well. That is right; it is 
| delightful ; it gives a good flavor to one’s thoughts 

and sends one on the way with quickened step and 
kind heart stirred with generous impulses. The 
| owner of Mrs. Craik’s books should lend them 


en eo ee | 


me tw . 
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until they are all in tatters, and then get new ones 
to lend or have the old ones re-bound and send 
them out again. That is one way of reaching peo- 
ple and making of them better men and women; 
of doing good and helping others. Her books are 
not hard to understand. A great many poor people, 
when they want to borrowsomething good to read, 
will say, “Give me a story that I can understand.” 
For this reason, and for this class of persons, we 
irged the committee of our village circulating 
library to get all that Miss Muloch had written, 
and we suggested two copies of that rare John 
Halifax, Gentleman. 
Authors can learn a 
ing the plan of this industrious writer. 
not believe in moods or waiting for inspiration or 
till one “ feels like writing.” She goes about her 
literary labors like any workman whose tools are 
the trowel, saw, awl, or plane. She makes the 
mood come; does not wait for it, but goes to her 
She is swayed 


“new wrinkle” by follow 
She does 


work as though she meant business. 
by no passing fancies, is not deterred by imagi- 
nary headache or symptoms of chill or lassitude. 
Her ideas come like birds come flying to the 
hand that feeds them; her thoughts are her own; 
her habits are worthy of emulation; she proves 


that method is the key to good work at all times. | 


She is a noble woman, who has come up the 
royal road to a successful and grand plane of au- 
thorship through fiery trials and tribulations and 
loneliness and discouragements that would have 
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ADGE is a yellow-haired, cleverish sort of 
girl, who lives high up among the moun- 
tains in a lonesome place away to the west 
Why I ever was 


I 

| there, and I am Madge’s book. 
written and what is to be done with me, now that I 
am written, are two questions of paramount im- 
portance to Madge, particularly the last. As to 
the first question, the why and wherefore of my 
being written at all, the answers are easy and mani- 
fold. Madge is young, elseshe had never thought 
of writing me; Madge is only moderately good 
looking, so that her time and thoughts are not 
filled with engagements and beaux to the exclu- 
sion of literary aspirations, and, truest reasons of 
all, Madge is ambitious, poor, and in debt; and in 
| the creation of me she fondly imagined she saw 
a way of satisfying her ambition, alleviating her 
| poverty, and extinguishing her debt—of killing 
three birds, as it were, with one stone. 

The debt—lest you think badly of Madge—I 
| must state was of none of her contracting ; it was 
one of the sins of the fathers visited upon the chil- 
dren ; and Madge was trying to make the best of 
it. Two or three months before I grew into the 
black and white of existence, Madge’s mother en- 
tered the sitting-room of the quaint little mountain- 
home with trepidation upon her brow and a letter 
|in her hand. In answer to Madge’s loving inqui- 

ries, she explained that letter and trepidation. 








chilled and killed any other woman’s aspirations. | Both must be traced to the same cause; and that 
How beautiful and strong and full of the ring | cause the fact of her husband having borrowed a 
of true metal is the motto to the book from which | sum of money from a rich friend of hers many 


she so modestly withheld her name until another | years before. She then went on to explain that 
| while his riches remained to him, the friend had 
been kind and indulgent, knowing well their heavy 
| cares and great poverty; but now the riches had 
| taken to themselves wings, after the inconvenient 
habit of riches, and the kind friend had written 
| requesting that his money should be returned to 
|him. What were they to do? 
| Madge screwed up her eyes, ran her fingers 
| frantically through her yellow bang till it stood 
jon end like an electric brush, and thought and 
O help have I, |thought. There was, as far as she could discover, 
Dear friend, of deed or word or answering | but one way out of the dilemma, and that was to 
thought; write to the kind friend, thanking him for his for- 
The rest, I think, would not be hard to bear bearance, remitting such moneys as she could 
Had God but given us this, to lift and share | Seunpe together, and assuming the responsibility 
Our loved ones’ burdens always. We may not—| of the debt herself. Madge was rather clever with 
He knoweth why. | her pen, and, like other indigent females with a 
: | set purpose, she fell to writing articles, verses, short 
| stories, anything, everything, to turn the proverbial 
| penny. But work as she would, the pennies turned 
| slowly, and Madge soon became tired of it. “ What 
is the use?” she cried one day, throwing down her 
| pen in despair. “I am making no headway at all. 
| Twenty years from now, a careworn, middle-aged 
| woman will still be dribbling pennies and impor- 


was wearing her honors: 


“ He that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help him thereunto ; 
For was never good work wrought 
Without beginning of good thought.” 
RosELLA RIcE. 


NO HELP HAVE I. 


No help, but yet, . 
O friend! my heart’s prayer always and my faith 
Are fer thee. Sweet indeed ’twould be to give 
My help in plain, sure ways; but thou’lt receive 
In surer ways. My soul remembereth, 


And so can wait. 
Ruta, 
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tuning a hoary octogenarian for time and indul- 
gence. This won’t do.” Then the eyes were 
screwed, the hair tumbled, and the thinking-cap 
put on again. 

Now, in the lining of that thinking-cap there 
lurked a mischievous imp out in search of busi- 
ness, and no sooner did he see this fine opportunity 
than he seized it, and, quick as thought, popped 
the idea of writing me into poor little Madge’s 
miserable pate. 

Madge is not only young, but intensely ignor- 


ant and unpractical, or she never could have ven- | 


tured to send a lonesome book like me out into the 
biting frost of unappreciative publishing-houses 
without a rag of literary prestige to cover myself. 
Who knows Madge? Nobody. Who knows me? 
Nobody. Who wants to know either of us? No 
body. 

And yet Madge, in her ignorance, supposed that 
an excited public, whooping mad with interest, 
only awaited our appearance on the literary stage 
to throw up their hats and hand out their dollars. 
In full faith of success, she sent me forth in quest 
of a publisher willing to risk money on us, and 
Japhet’s search for a father was child’s play com- 
pared to mine. 

When I was literally finished and the blotter 
pressed carefully over my last lines and the brack- 
ets inclosing “The End,” Madge, swelling with 
pride and elation, assembled her family and friends, 
and, with the exalted humility of conscious genius, 
read me aloud to them. Both family and friends 
came out very strong upon this occasion, and 
proved themselves literary critics of astonishing 
ability and clear-sighted impartiality by pro- 
nouncing me a work of extraordinary, not to say 
marvelous, power. Thus fortified by outside tes 
timony, Madge’s confidence in me grew apace, and 
I never disturbed it by the rustling ofa leaf. How- 
ever, to make assurance doubly sure, it was decided 
that I should be sent to a very learned man in 
Boston for further inspection. Here the pure 
gold of my composition could not fail to find in- 
stant recognition. 

For more than a week I lay neglected on the 
learned man’s study-table, for he had other and 
more important business on hand. At last my 
turn came, and he polished his spectacles carefully, 
pushed aside his papers, and drew me toward him. 
My ink paled with affright and I shivered through 

all my pages as he cut the string and removed the 
wrapper which enveloped me. How was | going 
to strike him? Suppose I failed to interest and 
attract him ? Suppose he should dip here and there 
among my chapters and then, with a learned and 
mighty yawn, fasten me up again and send me back 
to Madge with the intimation that she had mis- 
taken her vocation and that her real genius lay in 
pickling? Madge wouldn’t believe him, I knew, 
being so deeply convinced of my great superiority, | 
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still, it might seriously interfere with her admira 
| tion and respect for the learned man’s judgment, 
and that would be a pity. 

“A good hand,” murmured the learned man, as 
I lay uncovered for dissection—‘‘a neat, legible 

| hand, thank Heaven!” Then he fell to reading, 
|skimming the pages rapidly. Presently he went 
| more slowly and his breath came quick and some- 
|thing very unusual became apparent with his 
| spectacles, For some unaccountable reason, the 
light in the room became very bad, and the learned 
man had frequently to polish his glasses as much 
| as a minute at a time, in order to be able to dis- 
| tinguish my letters, although they were so distinct 
and clear. “How poor the gas is,” he muttered, 
and turned the brilliant light up higher; “I can 
scarcely see at all.” 

After awhile he gathered a part of me into his 
hand and stepped into a quiet, beautiful room ful! 
of loveliness, soft color, and a perfume of fiowers. 
Here ladies sat at work in the exquisite, cultured 

‘calm; and to them I was brought. 

“My dears,” said the learned man, “I wish to 
read you something.” And then he read aloud 
my chapters until the light grew dim here also 
and the ladies could not see to go on with their 
work, because of the uncertainty of objects, and 
they were compelled to shield their eyes with 
their handkerchiefs. Straightway my ink grew 
black and my leaves smoothed themselves with 
pride, because of Madge with the big debt and 
the heart full of dread and confidence awaiting 
the learned man’s verdict away in the lonesome 
mountains. 

Next day I was carried to the house of a cele- 
brated publisher and left there for examination. 


| Here I was delivered into the hands of a profes- 


sional reader, a man wearied and worn with the 
weight of many MSS., and with scarce energy left 
him to examine another. He turned my pages 
quickly, on the lookout for the drummer’s sam- 
ples which should indicate my line of business— 
the tagged scraps showing that my morals, lack 
of morals, delineations, adventures, descriptions, 
situations—in short, my stock in trade, would suit 
the prevailing fashion and fit the popular fancy. 
But Madge, who wrote simply as the birds sing, 
because there was something inside her that needed 
utterance, and knew no more of technique than a 
cat does of charitable collections, had failed to 
sample me rightly, to give my wares the proper 
fashionable set; so the verdict of the Boston house 
was: ‘Great literary merit, but strong marketable 
risk. A good book, but a doubtful article of mer- 


|chandise.” After that I sojourned awhile “in the 


clever city built by Quakers,” and at one time 


}almost thought I’d found a resting-place. But 


no; the verdict was still, the “ material excellent, 
but the cut don’t suit the popular taste; good, but 
risky,” and this time an estimate was submitted. 
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MADGE’S 


[he Philadelphia house was willing to god-father 
and the bills 
would be between six hundred and seven hundred 


but Madge must foot the bills 
dollars for a first edition. Seven hundred dollars! 
Madge could with as much ease have procured 
seven hundred feathers from the tail of the myth- 
ical phoenix! Madge felt that even the submis 

n of any such estimate was an affront and an 
unkindness, and therefore wrote, in a dignified 
way, to a friend, ordering him stiffly to remove 
me instantly from precincts where my merits were 
so little understood or appreciated. 

The friend, of course, availed himself of this ex- 
cellent opportunity of discovering what Madge 
was up to by reading me, and equally, of course, 
he brimmed over with criticism. “ You are too 
diffuse by half,” he wrote. “Some of your chap 
ters are lengthy and rambling to a degree. Put 
the thing into an Iron Maiden and turn on the 
pressure, condense, cut—particularly cut, wisely if 

1 can, but well at all events.” 

Madge frowned and screwed up her eyes and 

imbled about her yellow hair worse than ever at 
this, and almost decided, in the heat of her wrath, 

ut her monitor. Butshe didn’t, and even, after 
nature deliberation, condescended to follow his 
advice, the more particularly as I really needed 
1 new dress before resuming my pilgrimage, and 
she was short of paper. 

New York was the scene of my next venture; 
nd here, if I did not literally fall among thieves 
I certainly was “spitefully entreated.”” The reader 

f this publishing house was either more than 
isually bored by the stupidity of the piles of 
MSS. cluttering up his table or else he was more 
than usually ill-tempered; for he appeared to re- 
gard the fact of my having been written as a per 
My principles, morals, delineations, 
He evi- 


sonal affront. 
and whole tone gave him deepest offense. 
dently hated me and thirsted to wade in poor 
Madge’s gore. Had my characters stepped out 
from the pages and spit in his face he could hardly 
have behaved worse to me or treated me with more 
brutal rudeness. He read awhile, then skipped 
a page and read some more—then dashed me down 
on the table and beat my pages with his fist while 
he informed another man who sat near plodding 
over a MS. incapable of producing even the 
mildest emotion, that I was a “ malicious, infa- 
mous, pharisaical composition written solely for 
the purpose of upsetting the existing order of 
hings, and that if I were published I would 
spread unhappiness and dissension .through the 
and,” 
rd, with muttered maledictions and a melodra 
The upshot of this affair was 


Then he grabbed me up again and read 


iatic countenance. 
that a fragment of Madge’s own epistle-introduc- 


ry was torn hastily off and she was informed 


with fierceness, in pencil that the “ MS. awaited 


her order.” 
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After that I went abroad for awhile, and, con- 
quering all my trans-Atlantic prejudices, submitted 
myself to being tried on by John Bull on his own 
particular island. But I didn’t fit him, strange to 
say, and so I returned to my native country with 
my opinion of myself somewhat impaired by con- 
tact with the world, but also with the firm deter- 
mination to make my way at last, undeterred by 
Why shouldn’t I succeed? Why 
Why shouldn’t I have 


cream-laid, gilt-edged leaves, and a blue, green, 


opposition 
shouldn’t I be published ? 


or terra-cotta binding, with a calla lily, an owl, or 
a high-art band across it ? 

to be unsuccessful, and Madge 
don’t want me to be unsuccessful. I am not at 
all a dull book. 
of everything, that I am clever, and is upheld in 


I don’t want 
Madge even maintains, in spite 


the opinion by every member of her family and 
Doubts 
occasionally intrude themselves between my pages, 
but I invariably shut down on them and refuse 


their 


also by a few impartial outside friends. 


even to turn a dog-ear to insinuations 
Madge affirms stoutly that I am a work of genius, 
and Madge, having created me, is surely the person 
who knows most about it and is most capable of 
giving unbiased judgment. 
Nevertheless, in spite of my genius—perhaps 
because of it—the problem what to do with me 
now that I am written is such a knotty one that 
Madge has recourse to her thinking-cap once 
more. What’s the matter with me that publishers 
don’t clutch frantically at the chance of covering 
themselves with honor and distinction by bringing 


» 


me before the public? Madge can’t understand 
it, but is doggedly determined that the morning of 
the resurrection shall find me still circling madly 
round unless she meanwhile has discovered the 
reason of my non-success. And there is the big 


debt and the “blow for honest fame.” Poor 
Madge! 

Sack to New York I go, consigned this time to 
a firm proverbial for liberality and adventurous- 
ness in the matter of encouraging home talent 
Madge unconsciously lets her frequently frost- 
bitten hopes blossom again, and her confidence in 
The 
reputation for encouraging home talent, in Madge’s 


me moistens its hands and takes fresh hold. 


eyes, kind of commits the firm to encourage her. 
She feels that she needs it, for her talent is homely 
in every sense of the word, and the double D 
of debt and discouragement weighs upon her 
sorely. 

The first letter from the E. H. T. firm bore a 
masculine address on the back and had a mascu- 
death 
at the mistake, and took an instant vow to pre- 


line commencement. Madge was tickled to 
serve her masculine character. “Ho! ho!” thought 
she, “ maybe if I masquerade a bit I will stand a 
Men’s books are more 


I’ll be 


better chance of success. 


regarded, men’s work more sought after. 
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a man for the nonce and see what comes of it.” papers—she’d sooner be dead than let strange 
“ Better tell,’’ said a man friend; “ you'll have to hands manipulate me or strange brains mingle jy 
sooner or later, and it’s dull and stupid to make my composition. 
believe. I’d be proud of being a woman when I In vain her friends remonstrated with her; iy 
did such good work.” vain they cited Pope, Dumas, and many others 

But Madge only stuck out an impudent tongue in vain they represented that the work was her 
at him and followed her own head, contriving to, no matter what hands completed the polishing 
answer the I. H. T.’s inquiries as to personal and in vain they even demonstrated that in literature 
literary biography cleverly enough to conceal her as in sculpture, short cuts are all the go—on 
age and sex, as she thought, completely. Around | man furnishes the conception and the model iy 
the table in the reader’s room of the firm that en- clay; another, perhaps, the cast in plaster, while 
couraged home talent there was a diversity of still a third sets up the block of marble and ad. 
opinion on these two vital points; some thought justs the machinery which is to convert the clay 
Madge a middle-aged litterateur, in which case idea into lasting stone. Madge was deafer than 
they said there was no hope of my unsalable | an adder; she hated short cuts, she affirmed, and 
qualities ever being expunged; others differed | despised machinery in art and literature. In both 
from this opinion, and held that I was the work of men and women should work out their own idew 
youth and inexperience, as witness the crudeness with their own hands and their own brains; there 
of some of my chapters. I lay still and never should be no patchwork of labor, no tinkering of 
betrayed Madge’s little secret by the wriggle of a ideas. She couldn’t stand Pope or Dumas or 
letter. Finally, it was decided that I must be cut, modern sculptors, or, indeed, anybody that didn’t 
much cut, and altered and amended, and a corre- do their things themselves. Even when reminded 
spondence was opened with Madge to this effect, of her debt and the chance of paying it should | 
the reader opining, and, indeed, openly stating, | be made salable, she was obdurate, and at last, 
that if she were over thirty years old there was | driven by the exigencies of the case into down- 
not one chance in a thousand of her doing it right. right vulgarity, she declared that she “wouldn't 

Madge was too wary to be caught by any such and she couldn’t, and that it was mean and low 
chaff as this, however, and submitted to the insult | and abominable, for it put her book on the level 
of being considered over thirty with calmness, | of an old tin pan, which must go into the hand: 
stifling valiantly her desire to hurl back the vile | of a profeasional tinker before it could be made 
insinuation. Instead, she sedately sent for her | serviceable.” 

MS.—that is, me, and cut me down relentlessly, Then she swallowed her wrath and her foolish- 
one-third. This went to her heart, because it | ness, and wrote a sweet little letter to the firm, ac- 
really seemed a pity that any of my cleverness | knowledging her sex and her youth, and offering 
should be wasted, but it could not be helped, for to re-write me from initial heading to final brackets 
Madge wasn’t the woman to stand having it in-| under their direction if they would kindly show 
sinuated that if she was a woman she wouldn’t| her how and where it was necessary. And there 
have strength of mind to cut her own book. | the matter rests, Madge in the mountains feeling 

Finding me greatly improved by the pruning, a little sore and sulky, but determined to do her 
but still not quite the regulation article, the firm | very best, and I lying under a heap of papers on 
next suggested that I should be handed over to a the reader’s desk in the New York house awaiting 
professional literary hack, who by an infusion of my fate calmly, upheld by a consciousness of 
his skill into my composition might, it was hoped, “great literary merit.” 

convert me into a salable article. It wasa very! On one thing I have decided, however, and 

common thing to do, and this easy mode of getting | every leaf holds itself glued to that decision. If 
work given the regulation stamp was quite in vogue I am again rejected—if, after all my efforts, the 

among literary men and women. Gireat novelists | gold edges, the terra-cotta binding, and the high 

—Dumas, among others~-never hesitated to avail | art band are still denied me—I shall perish by 

themselves of these literary short-cuts. But poor | spontaneous combustion in the express car, so that 

little mountain Madge was different. She was my poor little authoress may at least realize the 
ignorant enough to feel that this was the straw | fifty dollars valuation she invariably puts upon 
which broke the camel’s back of her patience. | me. M. G. McCLELuanp. 

Her feelings were hurt, and she showed it. Give 

her dear, dear book into the hands of a profes- 

sional tinker to beslashed and hashed and padded He that has never changed any of his opinions 

and patchworked? Never! never! the line must | has never corrected any of his mistakes, and he 

be drawn somewhere, and here was the place. | who was never wise enough to find out any mis- 

Suffer me to be altered and tousled and knocked | takes in himself will most assuredly not be chari- 

into shape by aliens? Never! she’d sooner throw table enough to excuse what he reckons mistake: 

me in the fire—she’d sooner sell me to the news- in others. 
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THE NEW MARTYRDOM. 
FT\WO ladies sat at a window watching the pu- 


pils of H 


ing down the sidewalk. 


Seminary as they came sSaunter- 
“Tvs all wrotg, Mrs. Paulette,” said one. 
What is wrong, Mrs. Rossiter ?” 
“The dresses of those young girls. I never 
k at them without pitying them. Braced up in 
resets, stuffed out with bustles, drawn in by bands, 
ind their hair hanging around their eyes to the 
eat detriment of their right, to say nothing of 
the frills and ruffles and tucks. It’s all an abomi- 
nation, I say.” 
“ But ivs the fashion, Mrs. Ross 
Mrs. Paulette, 

And it is a fashion that is working great 
Mrs. “The 
girls’ heads are filled with foolishness about fine 
dreasea and jewelry and crimps instead of good 


their 


iter,” interposed 


harm,” replied Rossiter, gravely. 


sensible ideas of life, and bodies are de- 
formed by the useless weight of clothes that drag 
wn the hips and limbs, causing dwarfage in 
ne ways and over-development in others. How 
? A healthy 


mental acquirements, 


can they study, dressed as they are 
dy must be the basis of all 

Mra 
wth will be the mental growth.” 

’ inquired Mrs. Pau- 


Paulette, and in proportion to its healthy 


“ But what is one to do 


Joes not 


feel so by taking 


tte, helplessly. * One « want to appear 


{d or to force our children to 
a pew departure.” 
It is pampering to atyles that makes women 


nvalids uncomfortable,’ continued 
* Look 


oh 


and homes 
at the average 
make 
head swim to see the useless things it contains? 
“You asked Mrs, Pau- 
tle, doubtingly. 
+i Mrs. Ro 
thin lips tightly together, “and | 


Amy from all such foolishness. I! 


Mrs. Rossiter, warmly. 


dern parlor. Isn't it eno to one’s 


would banish these? 
siter, shutting her 
mean to keep 
think it is a 


would!” said 


mother’s solemn duty to preserve her daughters’ 


health, no matter what it may coat.’ 


Mrs. Paulette made no reply, but she glanced at 
the plainly made garments of the little Amy, who 
al 


was carelessly playing about the room, and 
Mra. Roasiter’s dresa, free from fold or flounce, and 

the straight, brown bands of hair, innocent of 
crimps or bangs, and then at her own elaborately 
trimmed basque and overskirt, and decided that it 
took more courage than she possessed to make the 
change, So, with a few more remarks on the all- 
important subject, the ladies separated. 

Mra. Rossiter was of Mr. Nicholas 


Rossiter, a lawyer with large pretensions but few 


the wife 


clients; not because he was inefficient in his pro- 
sion, but because he lived in a remarkably peace 
e community, where recourse to the majesty 
nd power of the law was seldem necessary. 
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managed the office down town, while his wife 
managed the house up town, and neither he nor 
she ever meddled one with the other’s domain. 
The house was a two-story one containing six 
rooms. It was painted drab, with drab blinda, 
and was neat and plain almost to severity. There 
was no lack of comfort inside, but there was not 
one superfluous ornament from roof to cellar. 
There were pictures and books and easy-chaira in 
plenty, but all of the most substantial and un- 
ornamental style. Not a tidy or a lambrequin 
or one article of bric-a-brac adorned the rooms, 
Mra. Rossiter of 
plainness. Nota plait or pucker marred the gar- 


dressed with the same spirit 


ment ehe wore, which, however, waar usually of the 


best material. A brooch of antique make and a 


gold watch, with a slender chain of gold, were her 


ooly ornaments. People used to say that she 


apent more time in making herself look plain than 
her fussy neighbor, Mra, Paulette, did in making 


herself elegant, and that when they appeared 


in their respective pews on Sunday Mra. Kossi- 


ter attracted more attention than did Mrs. Pau- 
letle, 

Little four-year-old Amy was the only child of 
this practical common-sense woman. A healt! y; 


} 


rosy, well-developed child she was, too. From 


earliest infancy she had never been hampered 
x- 


with band or belt. Every garment she wore, e 


cept her shoes, was suspended from the shoulders, 
and the round limbs had perfect freedom. The 
under, as well as the outer, garments were inno- 
of tuck 


the neck, and were composed of good but firm 


cent or rufile, except the tiny one about 


material. 
of 


Rossiter, when the 


“The physical organism is the real basis 
said Mra 


family dressmaker urged a new departure. 


ilture, 


mental ct 
“ But a few rul to relieve the great plainness 

would not detract anything from the mental or 

Miss Gaines. 

to the of 


coolly responded Mrs, Rossiter; and the 


phval } gana.’ nleaded 
physical organs,’ pleaded 


“Jt is quite unnecessary growth 


either,” 
dreas was made according to directions. 

All this was well enough while the little maiden 
in the until she wae old 


remained nursery or 


eno igh to go to & hool. Then she began com par- 
ing her plainly made dresses with the more sty 
lish ones of her schoolmates. 

“Mamma,” said she one day, “can’t I have 
my new dress made like Laura Paulette’s?” 
“ How is that? 
And here the little ten-year-old entered upon a 


»” 


asked the mother. 
most elalx rate description of her friend’s arees, 
She told to an iota how many ruffles, folds, and 
puckers that wonderful garment had, how many 
buttons and yards of ribbon it took for trimming, 
and all 
Mrs 
“ Has my little girl nothing better to do than to 


with euch animated interest that made 


Rossiter look aghast as she said : 
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take an inventory of the dresses of her schoel- 
mates ?” 

“But, mamma, they are so pretty, and mine— 
and mine—well, the girls all say that I look like 
Mies Noah.” And the long-pent-up agony found 
vent in a flood of tears, 

The mother made no effort to check this un- 
wonted storm. After awhile it subsided of itself; 
then she took the child in her arms and told her 
why she preferred to have her wear such plainly 
made dresses. 

“Somebody’s time has to be spent over such 
follies as rufiles and tucks, and everybody’s time 
can be much betteremployed. Somebody’s health 
must suffer when worn out in body over so much 
painstaking. Your clothes are made to hang 
loosely from your shoulders, so that your body 
may grow and develop as God intended it should. 
’Tis hampering the body with tight bands,” con- 
tinued the sensible mother, “and cramping the 
limbs by narrow skirts and tight-fitting garments 
that makes so many girls weak and fit for nothing 
when they are women but to lie on sofas wrapped 
up in shawls. I can see ‘future invalid’ written 
on the faces of half the young girls in the town.” 

“But, mamma,” pleaded Amy, “I don’t see 
what all that has to do with wearing of ruffles and 
flounces and pretty polonaises like the other little 
girls have, and, mamma, I'l] make them myself if 
you will let me.” 

“ Ruffles and flounces are useless, so far as I can 
ree,” replied the mother ; “ they are neither health- 
ful nor unhealthful to the body, but they make 
little girls very vain; and jewelry I abhor to see 
on a little girl. So think no more about your 
dresses, my dear; they are sensible and com fort- 
able—just what a little girl’s clothes should be. I 
am sorry the girls laugh at you. But you must 
be kind and brave and sweet-tempered, and they 
will all love you.” 

So the little girl was comforted, outwardly at 
least. But as she walked and played among her 
mates she could not help envying the pretty 
adornments of frills and folds and shining neck- 
laces and jingling bracelets that make up the dress 
of the average miss of ten. And although all 
loved the jolly little girl in the “horrid clothes,” 
that same little girl’s heart often was made to ache 
because of some careless allusion to her appear- 
ance by some of the “ future invalids,” 

So Amy grew up, and at fifteen was tall, slender, 
and graceful, but pale and sallow, although per- 
fectly healthy. She was only an average scholar, 
but she was loving and kind-hearted, and pos- 
sessed (we write it disconsolately) an inordinate 
love of dress and a worshipful admiration of jew- 
elry! She was not the possessor of a single piece, 
but by a judicious system of borrowing she man- 
aged to jingle and shine during school hours as 
brightly as the brightest. She would loan her 


books and pencils or write compositions for the 
blessed privilege of wearing a bracelet or finger- 
ring for an hour, and she had been known to wear 
ear-rings, though her pretty pink ears were un- 
marred by the barbarous piercing. Still, her 
dresses were all made up innocent of puckering, 
drapery, or injurious bands. But Amy had free 
license about wearing neck-gear, consequently 
laces and pretty ribbons were worn in profusion, 
and it was a saying among the girls that Amy 
Rossiter never dressed her neck the same two days 
in succession. 

“You wear such tasty neckties and always look 
perfect about the throat,” said one of Amy’s school- 
friends one day. 

Amy was twisting one of her friend’s long curls 
about her finger, and answered, hopeleasly : 

“I'd give the world to wear curls and bang my 
hair.” 

“ Why don’t you ?” 

“ Why, mamma would as soon cut my head off 
as my front hair.” 

“Would she care very much if I should bang 
it?” asked the girl, enthusiastically. 

“Oh! I wouldn’t dare,” replied Amy. 

“If it were done once she couldn’t help it,” 
said the temptress; “and bangs would be so be- 
coming. You see, your forehead is extraordinarily 
high, and high foreheads have gone out of atyle.” 

“ But mamma saye low foreheads look idiotic, 
and that if girls continue to cause their hair to grow 
80 low that, through some far-fetched principle of 
physiology, it will only take a few generations ‘to 
make all the girls that are born idiotic,’ ” 
Amy. 

“ What difference will that make to us?” replied 
the other, laughing. “ We will have crimped and 
banged and died before that time. ‘In the fash- 
ion while in the world,’ is my motto. Let me 
bang your hair, Amy,” 
look so nice in your new sealskin cap if your fure- 
head was shaded more.”’ 

Amy shook her head sadly. She could not be 
80 willfully disobedient. 

“T’'ll tell you what I heard a young gentleman 
say about you the other day,” continued the 

friend, 

“ Well?” eaid Amy, brightening up with interest 
and curiosity. 

“He said that you would be really very pretty 
if you were not so horridly old-fashioned.” 

Amy tossed her head and turned down the cor- 
ners of her mouth with a curl of contempt. But 
the words stung a little, nevertheless, 

That day, after school, she surveyed herself at 
full length in the parlor mirror. She looked very 
earnestly and thoughtfully at her reflected image. 

“My forehead is too high,” was her mental 
comment, “and my form too perpendicular. I 
look horrid with my hair drawn back so smooth 
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ind tight. And these princess dresses are so old- 
oned I hate them. 


And poor Amy flung herself on 


fashi No one wears them now; 
why should I ?” 
the sofa and wept passionately. 

No one saw her tears or knew of her martyred 
pride; for her, father was at his office and her 
mother was at Mrs, Paulette’s attending the mis- 
and at the very hour of Amy’s 


remonstrance waa airing her 


ionary tea, 


al¢ rmy opinions 
regarding the slavery that custom imposes 
Pp 
and young girls, all of which most of the ladies 


upon 
or feminine natures, especial!y upon children 
had heard rehearsed about once a year for a 
decade. 

‘I find it easier to drift with the tide, Mrs. 
Rossiter,” said the minister’s wife, “than to un- 
dertake to stem the current of public opinion try- 
ing to work a reform.” 

“ That’s just it,” replied Mrs. Rossiter; “ women 
will not be emancipated if they could be. They 
fall in readily with every craze that attacks them, 
whether in dress or furniture, and pick their eyes out 
working the Kensington-stitch, which is no sooner 
learned than it must give way to some other stitch ; 
or they decorate and paint on velvet or make 
ilk crazy-quilts till their backs ache and their 
heads swim. All the while they are rigged up in 
bustles and hoops and corsets, and are not strong 
enough to walk a mile or sweep a room. And the 
I could for 


hy ‘ 


little a] 
give the women for the harm they are doing them- 
selves if they would allow their little girls the 


ria are set up in the same way. 


privilege of growing up into healthy women.” 
“if 


Rossiter, no doubt the result would be as you say; 


every mother would follow your idea, Mrs. 


but one or two or a dozen, even, cannot effect any- 
thing without the concurrence of the majority, at 
least. To doso would be to subject our little girls 
to a martyrdom more unendurable than that to 
which the present system leads. Take your Amy, 
for instance, Mrs. Rossiter. You will permit me 
to be candid?” 

rheir long friendship impelled Mrs. Rossiter 
O anewer: 

“ Certainly.” 

“You have carried out your theory in her case 
pretty thoroughly ; have dressed her plain, and, | 
ust confess, sensibly; but I fail to see that you 
ave crucified the feminine instincts, nor is she 
healthier or stronger than other girls of her age.”’ 
“ But she might have been less so had she been 
treated as other girls are,” said Mrs. Rossiter, tri- 

umphantly. 
“ Perhaps so. It has done her uo harm so far 
as health of body is concerned,’ continued the 
lady, “but she has suffered untold morti- | 
that have not been 
Believe me, Mrs. 


fications and humiliations 
healthful to her mental growth. 
ossiter, I know whereof I speak. 
fund of dress and nice things as any young girl | 


Amy is as 
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know of, and she deserves them, too. You do her 
an injustice by not allowing her to gratify her 
tastes to some extent.” 

** What would you have me do?” said Mrs. Ros- 


siter, after a moment’s pause put her intostays, 
tighten her waist with bands, bang her hair, and 
send her out to finally help swell the army of use- 
less sofa women ?” 

“By no means,” replied the lady, laughing 
heartily. “Only permit her to dress like other 
girls. Let her crimp her hair if she wants to, or 
dress it in a becoming way; give her a finger-ring 
or a pretty necklace, and allow her frills and 
My 


girls have always been accustomed to those things 


flounces and overskirts, like other girls have. 
in a limited degree, and I don’t see as their con- 
stitutions have been in any way weakened by it. 
They are strong and well and have no undue fond- 
ness for nice things.” 

lad you spoke out so,” said Mrs. Pau- 


y 


“T am g 


te, after Mrs. Koasiter had taken her leave; “my 


let ‘ 
heart has often ached over Amy’s forced plainness 
Poor girl!” 

“ Mrs. Rossiter’s opinions are, I think, good in 


I shall 


be glad if I have contributed anything toward a 


the main, but hardly practical as a whole. 


little modification in Amy’s behalf; and | think 
Mrs. Rossiter too sensible to take any exceptions 
to what I have said.” 

It was quite dark when Mrs. Rossiter arrived 
home, and Amy was just lighting the lamps. Her 
face was pale and her eyes red and swollen, the 
effect of her violent wee ping. 

“Why, Amy, dear,” said her mother, in alarm, 
“what has happened? Are you ill?” 

Amy’s beart had not quite emptied itself through 
her eyes, so the treacherous tears came welling up 
agai in spite of her desperate eflurt to be cali, 
aus she answered faintly ; 

‘*My head aches,” 

But the mother was not deceived. 

“ You 
“Will 

With a great sob it all came out: 

ef 
ld, loose, shapeless things, and I had rather die 

} 


I’ve suffered a thousand 


have been weeping, Amy,” she said. 
you not tell me ail about it?” 


s my horrid dresses, mamma; I hate the 


than wear them! 


times 
with envy and mortification because I couldn’t be 
dressed like other girls. l’d rather 
ade up nice than silks made this way.” 

Mrs Rossiter looked blank and helpless before 
All 


all her 


have calico 
this passionate, trembling young rebel. the 
work of years blown away at a 
cherished theories dashed to the ground like wrecks 


breath ; 


after a cyclone. 

“ Amy, my child,” she said, as soon as she could 
speak, “you know what my motive has been for 
I do not wish you to suffer contempt or 
never 


all this. 
envy or indignation on account of it. | 


dreamed you feltso. And even now I must say 
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you are showing a weakness that I never thought 
a daughter of mine would betray. But you have 
shown me your heart, and your martyrdom ends 
with this day, 

“] don’t want corsets,” cried Amy ; “ but please, 
mamma, may | have bangs?” 

With a sigh that almost rent her heart, the 
mother consented. 

Amy did not abuse her license and launch out 
into extravagances; but she banged her hair, 
looped, puckered, and ruffled to her heart’s con- 


’ 


I only stipulate against corsets,’ 


tent, and developed into a sensible, graceful, self- 


reliant woman. She often says that if she ever 


has a littlagirl of her own it shall never sufler | 
the tortures of mind that she did through the} 
days that should have been the most happy of all, | 


Mrs S. M. Harroveu. 


BEREAVEMENT, 


SOUL that went from mine 
When woods were bright! 
That vanished on the seas 
Of autumn light, 


How many times the year 
Hath shook her wand, 

Hath blossomed, and hath paled 
On goodly land 


Since out o’er purpling floods 
Thy dumb barque sped, 
And yet—I wait beside— 


Thou art not dead! 


Upon the sunward slope 
My gz#ze | turn; 

I reach toward the hill 
With bands that yearn. 


“Q autumn months fair 
Aud briefly sped ! 
Ye shut him from my sight— 
He is not dead !” 
RosE GERANIUM. 


EnemMirs.—It is said that bees and wasps will 
not sting a person whose skin is imbued with 
honey. Hence, those who are much exposed to 
the venom of those little creatures, when they have 
occasion to hive bees or take a nest of wasps, smear 
their faces and hands with honey, which is found to 
be the best preventive. When weare annoyed with 
ineult, persecution, and opposition from perverse 
and malignant persons, the best defense against 
their venom is to have the spirit bathed in honey. 
Let every part be saturated with meekness, gentle- 
nese, forbearance, and patience, and the most spite- 
ful enemy will be disappointed in his endeavors to 
inflict a sting. 


A PERSUASIVE VOICE. 


F I couldn’t sing any better than that I’m 
sure ]’d never open my mouth.” 

It was near sunset. The inside shutters 
of Mra. Really’s bay window were drawn, and 
the green of the vines forming the outside drapery 
had turned to gold, while crimson-tipped cypress 
buds and scarlet bean-flowers tangled among the 
glittering leaves glowed like a mimic meteoric 
shower. 

“She has been out and just returned in time to 
get supper, or you would have heard her before,” 
replied the owner of the bay window, gently. 

“ What in the world ails the creature, and who 
is she?” demanded the irate Mrs. Deally, who 
| prided herself on her “ musica) ear,” and who, 

after long promising, was spending the day with 
Mra. Really, with no notion of having its peace 
and quietness thus rudely invaded. 
| “She is my neighbor,” answered Mrs. Really, 
gently as before. 
“T take it for granted she’s a neighbor, but 





She reminds 


All I re- 


| doesn’t she know she can’t sing? 
me of an old song | heard somewhere. 
member of it is: 


’ My voice is cracked and 8} lit, 
And I find it’s only fit 


To cry—Come, buy my clams.’ 
| 


I assure you I’ve had little satisfaction either 
talking or listening since she broke out. I never 
in all my life heard anything in that line so 
abominable. Tell me, does she often goon in this 
| atyle ?” 
| “Yes; pretty much all! day.’ 
“And doesn’t it annoy you dreadfully ?” 
“Tt used to.” 
| “You dear, patient soul!” exclaimed Mra. 
| Deally, gushingly. 
wrapping your nerves and ears in cotton, and get- 


“What a knack you have of 
ting rid of all sorts of annoyances. I only wish I 
could,” 

“No, it’s not cotton, Annabelle; it’s down. 
The Lord God, under whose wings | have come w 


” 


} 
| 


| trust, has covered me with His feathers 
Mrs. Deally colored and moved uneasily, as she 
always did when her dead mother’s friend began 
to “ talk religion.” 
“You haven’t told me yet who this ‘owl that 
| can’t sing and will sing’ is,” she remarked, airily, 
| in order, as she afterward expressed it, to get Mrs. 
| Really off the solemn. “ The sun is near setting, 
and I believe we’ve discussed the past, present, 
and taken a flight toward the future; at least I 
have; now tell me, please, about the people next 
door. I like to hear about neighbors. I always 
fee] better acquainted if 1 kaow about folks living 
in the street.” 

Mrs. Really laid aside the rose-colored sash she 
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A PERSUASIVE 


was embroidering with white and gold field-dai- 
zies for a favorite grandchild and folded her 
wrinkled hands. 

“The finest voices do not always make the 
aweetest music, dear. No,” she remarked, medi- 
tatively, turning toward the vine-curtained win- 
dow as if assured that the cypress-buds lighted 
like waxen tapers or the red-bonneted beans would 
understand her better than this pink-cheeked, 
Langtry-banged young woman, “ the finest voices 
do not always make the sweetest music. If, when 
ever we sing, we sing heartily as unto the Lord, 
He'll furnish the melody and give the words 
seraph wings.” 

“You do have such odd fancies,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Deally. 
‘A Persuasive Voice 

“No 
happy secret; “but I’ve heard the persuasive 


“Did you ever hear a song called 


on 
”’ answered Mra. Really, smiling over some 
» 

voice, 
Mrs. Really’s emile almost broadened into a 
that old friend’s 


daughter mistook the remark for a personal com 


laugh upon discovering her 
pliment. 
“Thanks,” replied this voluble little lady. “ My 


You 


She 


singing 18 nothing to compare to Luella’s, 


ought to hear her in ‘A Persuasive Vvice.’ 


is just magnificent.” Here Mrs, Deally yawned 


behind her jeweled fingers. Away down in her 
heart's depths there was sweetness and purity, but 
for all that ehe lived such a frothy, surface life 
that this quiet day was proving too much for her 
‘Do tell me now,” she continued, “about these 
neighbors, especially this howling dervish.” 

“ Her name is Herring,” said Mra. Really, mov- 
ing her chair nearer the sun-illumined window 
and resting her arm where the scarlet bean-flowers 
touched it like a carese—“ Mra. Fannie Herring. 
She came there a bride about three years ago. | 
was then in the midst of the severe trials your 
dear mother knew all about, and with which you, 
] presume, are somewhat acquainted.” 

“T know that Mr. Really died about that time, 
and that following close upon this sad event came 
a fear that you would lose this beautiful home you 
both worked so hard for,’’ answered Mra. Deally, 
her bright eyes growing brighter with sympathy 
and interest; “I know, too, that in the midat of 
your anxiety you lost a life-long friend—my 
mother,” 

“You have mentioned some of my trials, not 
all. Suffice to 
say, that our little income was considerably cut 
down before my good husband died, and I am 
sure that the dread that we should lose all has 
The sods were just greening over 


I need not name them, my dear. 


tened his end. 
his grave when the Herrings moved next door. 
“T was alone the greater part of the day, and 


often and often I thought Fannie’s singing would | 
In early life I made | 


drive me out of my senses, 
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VOICE. 
a profession of religion, but in the rearing of chil- 
dren and the accumulation of property my heart 
grew cold. Then, when trouble came, I questioned 
the goodness of my Heavenly Father, rebelled 
against my hard and bitter lot, and, with Job, 
wished that the day wherein I was born might 
perish. I once read a story about a man who was 
confined in an iron cage, which by some cruel con- 
trivance grew momentarily smaller, and he knew 
that at length he must be crushed between thore 
relentless walls. My heart and flesh seemed to be 
undergoing similar barbarity as day after day the 
nefarious scheme to deprive me of my property 
closed upon me. Many a morning I’ve looked 
from my pillow at the walls and ceiling, and fan- 
All 
at 


up-stairs, down- 


cied I could see them moving to crush me. 
the while that woman was singing, singing 


her sewing; 


her housework, at 
stairs; indoors and outdoorsa—singing, singing. 
It appeared to be always pretty much the same 
the more intoler- 


thing, too. That made it all 


a 


yle. 
“One afternoon in early fall—how well I re- 
member it !—I stood in my small garden wonder 
ing what plants I should take up and whether it 
was any use, and feeling, oh! so sick at heart, when 
it occurred to me to wonder what this was that 
Mrs. Herring sang over and over and seemed to 
take such delight in. 

“ Having privately declared her a nuisance to be 
treated with ecant civility, I dared not inquire, 
and concluded to listen and see if I could find out 
To my eurprise my mind experienced a sense of 
relief in even the feeblest effort to lay hold on 
something not associated with its own stern grief. 
“As you have observed, Fannie’s enunciation 
g and clear; so, attention once riv 


found n 


I will repeat some of the lines; 


is stron my 


eted, | » difficulty in understanding the 
words. perhaps 
you are familiar with them.” 

Then, softly and low, almost as if she were whis- 
pering secrets to the clinging vines and crimson 
blossoms, Mrs. Really repeated these sweetly sim- 
ple words: 
fo soul, 


“*T have found repose for my weary 


r safe wh billows 
Trusting in the pr f the Sav 
I cur f and abide 
of 


mise 


smilie at in pain, 


1 the the Saviour; 


rrusting 


pr TLL LB 
s of all shall be highest gain, 
in the promise of the Saviour.’ 

“A slight misunderstanding in regard to the 
refrain brought the message closer home to me,’ 
continued Mrs, Really. “It runs thus: 
“¢« Resting 

Never fi 

I will 


Trusting 


n His mighty arm forever, 
ym His loving heart to sever, 
rest by grace in His strong embrace, 


in the promise of the Saviour.’ 


“More for the sake of being occupied than in 
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A COMMON LOT. 
I recall so vividly the smell of the} — 
moist, warm leaves and earth, and how I sickened | |: has been well said by a fine writer that we 


any expectation of enjoying them, I began to pot | 
my plants. 
over the task. I could hear Fannie so much | err in seeking happiness in things too high 
plainer by the fence, along which my flower- | and too remote; it is in the every-day and 
border ran, and it irritated me so I could have | common blessings of an ordinary life that true 
screamed at her. One evening, as I worked in and healthy enjoyment is to be found—in the fa- 
the dusk with a silver bow of a moon lenatea! miliar affections of home; in friendship and the 
overhead, I began to wonder, dimly, what ‘ Trust- | little social courtesies that brighten the homespun 
ing in the promise of the Saviour’ meant, and | days as with a golden thread; in the loveliness 
how I would feel could I ‘rest my case in His| and wealth of the kindly earth, the peace of the 
strong embrace ;’ for so I misinterpreted that third | heavens, the companionship of books, silent, but 
line. This was the little spark that kindled the| ever loyal, friends; the sweetness of music—all 
purifying fires. I was led to seek my Bible, and | the ever-recurring pleasures with which the most 
that blessed book led me back to Christ. I, too, | uneventful life may be filled. But to heed their 
have found repose for my weary soul, and not only | full sweetness and meaning, one must have a cheer- 
that—to-day I can say with David, ‘I was brought | ful spirit, like the sun-dial at Florence, “ counting 
low and He helped me.’ | only the hours that shine,” and looking ever up- 
“ Annabelle, dear, Fannie Herring never sings | ward and outside of one’s self. Such a heart will 
too loudly or too long for me. The voice that| make a home of the dreariest spot, and bring the 
won me over again to the Lord’s side is to my| peace, if not the joy, of the heavens to earth. 
listening ears this moment the most persuasive| There is no writer who has given a higher place 
voice in all the world.” | to a contented and loving spirit than D ckens. 
The morning-glories were beginning to unfold| He deserves the thanks of humanity for having 
their pink and purple robes amid the vines’ violet | used the pathos and the wit of his inimitable pen 
gloom, and the orange and crimson fires in the| to show us the exquisite beauty of the household 
west had burned out, when another sort of radiance | virtues and affections—the full value of the strength 
flashed acroas the pretty parlor. Mrs, Really’s| and brightness of the commonest lot. Nicholas 
Jittle maid had lighted the gas and was announcing | Nickleby is, in many respects, a dreary book, and 
tea. | the scant sunshine on its pages comes not from the 
Mrs. Deally, rising in obedience to the summons young, the beautiful, and high-born, but from two 


and shaking out her fawn-colored silken flounces, | old merchants and their elderly clerk—common- 
reflected that “some people” were “ easily pleased,” | place and uninteresting people in their dull rou- 
and wondered if, after all, she knew anything | tine outside, but so full of heavenly charity and 
about Mrs. Fannie Herring, as doubtless well she | the angelic love of use! The Cheeryble Brothers 
might. MapGce Carrou, | and Tim Linkinwater are like old and familiar 
friends, and there is one pretty picture of their old 
Tue Srory or CrinpERELLA.—The story of| age which deserves to be repeated : 

Cinderella has been variously traced to Italy,| “The twin brothers retired. Who needs to be 
France, Arabia, and Egypt; but the general opin- | told that they were happy ? They were surrounded 
ion seems to be that the Egyptian version, as told | by happiness of their own creation and lived but 
by Strabo and lian, has the best right to be con- | to increase it. 

sidered as the original. It is as follows: The Prin-| “Tim Linkinwater condescended, afier much 
cezs Rhodope, about 670 B. c., was bathing, and left | entreaty and brow-beating, to accept a share in 
her shoes upon the bank of the river. An eagle| the house; but he could never be prevailed upon 
hovering about in search of prey pounced upon a| to suffer the publication of his name as a partner, 
shoe, and, carrying it off to Memphis, dropped it} and always persisted in the punctual and regular 
into the lap of King Psammetichue, who was hold- | discharge of his clerkly duties. He and his wife 





ingacourt of justice. The King, struck by the small 
size and beauty of the shoe, sent forth a proclama- 
tion for the owner. In due course the messengers 
fuund Rhodope, who was presented to the King, and 
he married her. 
lays the scene in humble life; the Italian, which is 
still acted at Florence in Carnival time, follows the 
Egyptian story, with the substitution of Italian per- 
sonages. The origin of the glass slipper has been 
shown to be a mistranslation of the word “ vair,” 
meaning a light fur, which enters into our word 
“ miniver.” 


The French version of Perrault | 


lived in the old house and occupied the very bed- 
chamber in which he had slept for four and forty 
years. As his wife grew older she became even a 
more cheerful and light-hearted littie creature; 
and it was a common saying among their friends 
that it was impossible to say which looked the 





happier—Tim, as he sat calmly smiling in his 
arm-chair on one side of the fire, or his brisk little 
wife, chatting and laughing and constantly bustling 
in and out of hers, on the other.” 

What could be sadder than the history of Esther 


| in Bleak House? An illegitimate child, deserted 
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A COMM( 


. . 
by her parents, brought up in the chill atmosphere 


of shame and dislike, poor and obscure, yet what 
a sunbeam she is to all around her! 

“ Our dear little old woman is such a capital old 
woman,” Richard would say, coming up to meet 
me in the garden early, with his pleasant laugh, | 
and perhaps the least tinge of a blush, “that | 
can’t get on without her.” The little woman | 
“who swept the cobwebs out of the sky” in the 
child’s rhyme had suggested the name, and “ Dame 
Durden,” “our little woman,” etc., seemed to keep 
time to the jingle of the keys and the soft, quick, 
housewifely steps. 

“ We must take care, 
our litthe woman's life is not consumed in care for 


” said her guardian, “ that 


thera ” 

My dear guardian, I believe I am the 
happiest creature in the world !” 

“ but some one may 


‘Care? 


“| believe ao, too,” he said ; 
find out what Esther never will—that the little 
woman is to be held in remembrance above all 
other people !” 

There are few situations more trying to the 
spirits than @ passage on an emigrant ship, yet 
even there Mark Tapley adhered to his resolution 
“to come out strongand be jolly under all cir- 
cumstances,” his bright temper never failing to 
give help and enjoyment to old and young. He 
washed the children’s faces, he sang the liveliest 
songs, he brought the sick up from the close steer- 
age- quarters to catch the sunshine and bracing air, 
he wrote beginnings of letters to friends at home 
for people who could not write, he helped every- 
body to succeed in something which they would 
never have undertaken without him—“in short, 
there never was a more popular character than 
Mark Tapley became on board that noble and 
fast-sailing line of packet-ship, the Screw; and 
he attained, at last, to such a pitch of universal 
admiration that he began to have grave doubts 
within himself whether a man might reasonably 
claim any credit for being jolly under such excit- 
ing circumstances.” 

But even our friend Mark is not more delight- 
ful in his way than Ruth in hers—merry little 
housekeeper, with her first pudding—Tom watch- 
ing the wonderful process of the kneading and 
chopping and rolling with loving eyes—which 
was to be prepared for her coming lover, although 
she was as yet unconscious of the fate which linked 
John Westlock and herself together. No wonder 
the dinaer eaten by the three in the triangular 
parlor was so perfect a success “ that John West- 
lock and Tom agreed she must have been studying 
in secret for a long time past,-and urged her to 
make a full confession of the fact.’ Ruth is so 
sunshiny, 80 transparent, so eweet, that her life in 
the small, dingy rooms reminds one of the lonely 
picture of the Temple Fountain, with its one 
bright glimpse of Garden Court and the shining 


IN LOT. 705 
river, shut in by dingy houses and crowded thor- 
oughfares and noise and dirt and dust. It seems 
peculiarly fitting that this should be the place of 
the lovers’ meeting, and it is like an accompani- 
ment keeping time with some sweet old song when 
we read how “ brilliantly the Temple Fountain 
sparkled in the sun and laugbingly its liquid 
music played and merrily the idle drops of water 
danced and danced, and, peeping out in sport 
among the trees, plunged lightly down to hide 
themselves, as little Ruth and her companion 
came toward it.” 

Hearty, solid good humor! How it brightens 
the life of a servant in Peggoty, and makes the 
quaint little home in the boat a palace in the eyes 
of Davy Copperfield, as when, a child, he listens to 
Mr. Peggoty and watches Ham’s awkward admi- 
ration of “ Little !”? How it enlivens 
Traddles’ patient labors and mitigates the shifts 


Em’ly 


and evasions of 
“One 
Who 
Was 
Ever 
Yours, 
I. Witkins MICAWBER.” 

Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller are no heroes in 
the romantic sense, but what a jovial sense of 
good-fellowship surrounds the elderly gentleman 
and his sturdy attendant! The absurdity, the 
harmless folly, the very inefficiency of the Pick- 
wickian Club, are charming, and we close the 
book wondering at our annoyances and ill-temper 
from such trivial causes in our own experience. 
We might have laughed at and enjoyed them, in- 
stead of subjecting ourselves to the friction, the 
wear and tear, of fretting over small troubles. 

Like Mark Tapley, we feel as if there was no 
credit in being jolly over Christmas, but surely 
Dickens has given a deeper glow to the cheery fire 
log, and a brighter gleam to the 


of the great yule-log, 
wreaths of evergreen and holly on the wall, and a 
warmer welcome to the children and the old and 
the poor. Surely, under his spell we have for- 
gotten old disappointments and wrongs—not old 
sorrows, for they make the heart tenderer. “God 
bless all of us!” said Tiny Tim; and our own 
hearts echo the child’s saying. 

But there is tragedy even in the commonest 
life; pain and gloom and death enter in at times 
across every threshold, and the heart grows bitter 
There was no darker time than 
fire and 


with ita aching. 
the French Revolution—the crisis of 
blood—and no harder lot than to wait in sus- 
pense with a beloved one in the dusky prison, 
which seemed to open only fer the condemned. 
Yet, in The Tale of Two Cities, Lucie, the young 
wife, did not despair. ‘She was true to her duties 
—truest to them in the season of trial, as all the 
quietly good and loyal will be.” Even the plain 
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dark clothes she wore were as neat and as well at- 
tended to as the brighter clothes of happy days. 
The love of her child kept her heart strong—“ for 
the Divine Friend of children seemed to take 
her child in His arms, as He took the child of sorrow is despair.” But sorrow in all ages 
old, and made it a sacred joy to her.” rears up heroes, as of old Jury, and not the 
The same tender light rests on the visions of | fabled Lupa, nurtured Romulus. 

sweet-smelling flowers during the sharp pain, and. No one would have thought to call this little, 
the child’s fancies of death that comforted the | fair-haired boy a hero, who with tug and strain 
poor, deformed “ Dolls’ Dressmaker,” and made | was striving to push his cockle-shell of a boat 
fair the dying moments of the injured and weak | over the weary flats left by the retreating tide 
boy in the story of Nicholas Nickleby. “‘ Now,’ | down Bay St. Mary’s. And yet never trader of 
he murmured, ‘I am happy.’ He fell into a/ forlorn hope set himself more recklessly to the 
light slumber, and waking, smiled as before; then | venture. 

spoke of beautifu! gardens, which, he said, stretched | The summer-night wind was blowing about the 
out before him and were filled with figures of men, | ragged clouds, in which the moon strove to hide 
women, and many children, all with light upon her face. The boy did not care if she succeeded ; 
their faces; whispered that it was Eden—and so | the friendly moon looked to him now a spy set on 
died.” to track the thief. 

The light of tender charity, of ready sympathy, | That thought had goaded him along the road 
makes the dullest life beautiful—touches to fine | which crosses this mere strip of land running 
issues its common work, or makes its weariness and | down in a peninsula between the Fundy and &'. 
waiting an education for eternity. The smallest | Mary’s. He might have seen the gleam of the 
service “for love’s sake”—the outward and visi-|two bays in one glance from the dividing ridge. 
ble sign of an inward and spiritual grace, as the | But he never looked back ; he pushed on through 
catechism hath it—is in itself noble; the barest | the white, sleeping village. A few deserted fish- 
meal shared in brotherhood a sacrament of hu-| ing-boats lay on the flat beyond; one of these 
manity. All our pleasures may be rendered hea- | Angus, with a frenzied courage born of his longing 


| 


venly by the desire to share them with others. | to escape from all who knew him, launched 6n the 
retreating tide. 
The boy got in, slowly and heavily; any spy, if 
Sweeter to me the wild-rose red, |spy there had been, as he feared, would never 
Because she makes the whole world sweet.” | have suspected blithe, active Angus Mackenzie in 


Nor should he who would look with contempt these chumay a ae mv 
| lies like a stone within one it may well weigh 


on a common life, obscure and uneventful, forget | : 
“at | down the limbs. 
that such an one our Saviour chose to save the | 

| Yet when he was once on board, the calm, 


world—the lot of a carpenter's son among plain| ©”, angi 
P eI swift tide bearing him down the bay, and he had 


fisher-folk of a despised and oppressed race. | : ia 

Surely, where love is there is nothing “common | a ro we oa a pong “4 
> pH | aug a . Os 

nor unclean.” E. F. M. 118 ear home, e iaughec Lnioue ale—saie 


| from the accusing eyes that burned into his brain 
| and branded him a thief. Safe! 

Goop MAnNeERs.— Good manners are not learned | The boy was a mere child; he knew no better, 
from arbitrary teaching so much as acquired from }in his desperate fear, than to flee as the dumb 
habit. They grow epee us by use. We must be | creature flees before the huntsman, though it were 
courteous, agreeable, civil, kind, gentlemanly and | over the very precipice’s brink. 
womanly at home, and then it will soon become a | 

i yond nature 7 
kind of secon re to be so everywhere. A | At the entrance of the Bay of Fundy is the large 
coarse, rough manner at home begets a habit of | Island of Grand Manan. It belongs to the Dominion of 
roughness which we cannot lay off, if we try, when | Canada,and is nine miles distant from the extreme east- 
we go among strangers. The most agreeable peo- | ©? Coast of Maine. This western shore is about twenty 

le we have ever known in company are th that | miles long,of massive, perpendicular cliffs. On the east- 
P ° pany are = nal | orn side are several Villages lying upon pleasant covesand 
are perfectly agreeable at home. Home is the | beaches, with wharves and landings, and fringed with 


school for all the best things, especially for good | numerous smaller islands, For grand and rugged coast 
manners. | scenery the place is unsurpassed. The towering cliffs 
a ae : F rise in sheer ascent three or four hundred feet from the 

Tuart which is won ill will never wear well, for | surf-beaten base, at one point stratified with geometric 
there is a curse attends it which will waste it; and | lines of perfect masonry, and at others displaying the 
the same corrupt dispositions which incline men | TC!¢st hues, The bold promontories take on strange, 
° " a 2 > | giant shapes. One of marked peculiarity is recognized 
to the sinful ways of getting will incline them to | as the Bishop, while to another the artists have given the 


like sinful ways of spending. 


THE CROSS OF GRAND MANAN,* 
A TRUE STORY OF A VOYAGE. 











“ O the old sorrow is sorrow; to the young 


“The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet ; 


appropriate name of Southern Cross. 
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Yet they had not meant to hunt him to his 
death—the kindly couple who had taken him 
from his dead mother’s side to dwell with them. 
They had done no more than might certain good 
people who have not that form of charity which 
thinketh no evil. A valuable ring was lost; every- 
thing seemed to point to Angus; they had accused 
him, and had said that if the ring were not forth- 
coming the boy’s father must hear the story. 

The father was far enough away, plying his 
craft as fixherman on the Grand Manan banks 
But when he came back would he, too, believe 
\rgus guilty ? 

In that dread, while still the house slept on, 
the child had started up, and with white face, 


with naked, gleaming feet, his shoes 


CROSS OF GRAND 


fal one outside upon the Bay of Fundy. 
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And 
besides, the swirling “tide-rip” had begun to 
eddy through this funnel of a passage, hurrying 
the waters of Bay St. Mary into the Fundy, as it 
does at every rise of tide. 

Angus, who had felt so safe alone with cliff and 
sea and Him who made them, turned with a wild 
start when the shout reached him. He flung down 
the fragment of rock at which he had so strenu- 
ously tugged a moment since; with one bound he 
had reached his boat and pushed the frail thing 
out into deep water, losing one oar there among 
the rocks, while he poled off with the other. 

He dared not go back for it; he had learned to 


' distrust man’s charity, and the fisherman who had 





in his hand, stealthily, as a thief in 
the night, he had crept out of the 

nse, 

The 
secret of that voyage down. 
be that, like a kind mother, it rocked 
the child its bosom 
through the few remaining hours of 
It may be that when 


keeps its own 
It may 


lonely bay 


asleep upon 
that night. 
morning came the changing tides 
carried him to and fro between the 
rock-bound coasta of his old home 
and the green hills and russet hay- 
slopes of the “ French shore” across 
the bay, where dwells a remnant of 
the old Acadians, who in the days 
of Fvangeline were scattered from 
the valleys further north in this old 
Acadie, which now is Nova Scotia, 
In the fog which crept with wind 
and tide up from the sea, perhaps a 
birch canoe came gliding past, a 
dusky Micmac Indian standing in 
it, as no one but an Indian can stand 

And hey, presto! his 
his shoulder; there is a 
sharp report, a drift of smoke is 
blending with the fog, and a fat “sea-pig” of a 
porpoise lying in the bottom of the bark. But 
the fog blots all out, and there is a strange mist 
that blurs the child’s memory of the day. No 
one knows how it went. 

Only when that sun, setting in a lurid, threaten- 
“the western waves of 


in a canoe. 


gun is at 


ing mass of cloud, sent 
ebbing day” flowing through the “ Petite” Pas- 
sage, the strait which joins the waters of St. Mary’s 
Bay and Fundy, a man from the row of fishing- 
huts which flank the shore just there saw a boat 


beached between the crags, and a boy clambering | 


about in search of rocks for ballast. 

The man looked at the small boat and at the 
threatening skies, and, first in French and then in 
English, he shouted out his warning. A storm 


was surely brewing, and the night would bea fear- | 


espied him was running that way, shouting and 
gesticulating with his arms in vehement French 


fashion, What was it he said?—Stop thief? It 
was too far to catch the words, and Angus; was 
afraid of man. He pushed out to the deep water, 
and the eddy caught his boat and swept it on. 

The man stcod by in helpless horror. The boy 
laughed again, the short, hard Jaugh that he had 
learned last night when first he Jaunched his 
boat, and flung himself down in it, panting as if 
from pursuit. 

The eddy caught the frail thing and swept it on, 
swiftly and smoothly, having a care for the dear 
freight it bore. 

On, past the long row of fisher-buts under the 
steep bank and the straggling fishing-village of 
Tiverton on the Long Island shore across the 
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atrait; on, past kelp-clad rocks, where the ruddy- | exvell, foggy world. All beyond is shut out by 
fingered dulse beckons with the waves, and the | the silver-gray mist blending with the silver gray, 
brown, shining seaweeds turn about their long, | circling sweep of rippled water, The sun opens 
broad folds far underneath the water, like some | a round, dim, yellow-white window above, sending 
strange sea monster. Rock and shore shot by | warm breathings down upon the sleeping child, 
dizzily in the swift swirl of the tide-rip; and the | Curled in the bottom of the boat he lies, oblivious 
child was fairly out at sea at last, at the wild Bay | at last, after that fevered, maddening anguish of 
of Fundy’s mouth. | the night of dread. On the broad breast of waters 
That foaming mass has gulped down many |he rests, dreaming that it is upon his mother's 
a stout ship; how shall this cockle-shell es-| bosom he is rocked so gently, when there come 
cape ? | across his slumber the croaking cry of a sea-bird, 
After night-fall the storm broke fearfully ; a| the lapse of eddies in and out on unseen rocks, a 
southeast gale tore at the scudding clouds and | tinkle of sheep-bells. 
flung the wild, white waves about the bay. | Angus starts up, rubbing his eyes, but half. 
After night-fall, around the sheltered home| awake. Was it the sound of church bells? And 
from which the boy had stolen away, the wind | this vast pile before him—is it some grand Cathe. 
went wandering with strange moanings like a lost | dral wall that lifts its towering pinnacles out of 
creature in pain. It struck vague terrors to the|the sea upto the sky? Great, square cut rocks, 
heart of a woman watching within. piled one upon another; columns and _ pointed 
She turned as the door unclosed and the drip- | spires and shafts, of which the blue-bell and the 
ping figure of her husband came slowly in out of | wild- rose are the fretwork, and the heights above 
the rain. “ What news?” her eyes asked, though | are lost in the haze, with just a misty hint of the 
her trembling lips were mute. | crowning eprucewood. And standing forward, as 
“ None—none,’ 


’ sinking heavily into the nearest | if to mark and sign the wondrous pile, a great 
chair, “except—but God forbid that it should be | cross rises, dark and massive, eighty feet out of 
a clue to the poor boy !—Matt Bryce’s crazy boat|the white, swirling spray, rough-hewn upon its 































































is missing since this morning. 


She gasped for breath ; she opened her clenched | 
| with folded hands. 


hand—the diamond sparkled in its golden circlet 
in the palm she reached out to him. 
“T found this wedged between the drawers. 
God forgive us! the boy is innocent.” 
* % 7 * * 
And that night, where the fisher-huts crouched 
safe under the hillside, the knot of hardy fisher- 
men around the driftwood-fire shuddered as they 


* * 


listened to the wind and heard their shipmate | 
tell the story of the little lad he could not stop | 


from putting out to sea. 

“Une gloar?” Pierre Dennis cried, crossing him 
self in energetic French-Jrish fashion, as the other 
dwelt on the child’s golden hair, uncovered in the 
sunset, shining like a glory, and his strange smile 
as he pushed off into the current; “une gloar, is 
it?—and why wouldn’t it?—who knows? Sure, 
there’s many a saint, in the ould time—” 

Ah! well; the age of miracles is not yet past, 
for all men say; and His innocents may cross the 
Bay of Fundy in a cockle-shell, as well, perhaps, 
as ever the Celtic saint, Perrau, voyaged from the 
Irish coast to Cornwall, sailing on his famous 
grindstone. 

For there came an hour—while he was now in 
the midst of the sea, tossed with waves; it may 
have been in the fourth watch of the night, as 
once on Lake Gennesaret—that One went unto 
him, walking on the sea. And when He was come 
into the boat, the wind and the raging of the water 
ceased and there was a great calm. 





In the calm the morning wears on, in a atill, 





pedestal by Nature’s hand. 

For an instant the child looks on, awe-struck, 
In the wild storm last night 
did he indeed cross over the dark flood of death, 
and is this Heaven’s portal uplifting itself before 
him out of the sea of glass? 

And then the sheep bel! tink)es overhead again. 
The heavenly vision vanishes; he dimly knows 
that he is still on earth. 

The great cliffs rise three hundred feet behind 
the cross; and, for all their buttresses, they offer no 
ascent just here. But Angus, even with his single 
oar, in such a summer sea as this can steer his 
boat on to a spot where he can find a foothold; 
and, light clamberer as he is, he soon gains the 
summit, with no creature near him but the gulls. 

He could not easily have better friends in need, 
however, in this lonely spot, for the poor boy was 
famished, and the gulls’ eggs he was wont to hunt 
for on the rock-ledges at home he now devoured, 

But they were not on the ledges here. Angus 
had never heard of Audubon nor of his studies 
of strange bird-habits about Girand Manan, nor 
did he know he was himself upon that island. So 
he would never have thought of looking for gulls’ 
eggs in the trees had he not chanced in pushing 
through the dwarf spruce thicket on the clifl’s 
brink to dislodge a nest. Gills’ eggs in it; he 
felt he must be dreaming wildly, but that did not 
prevent his making an eager meal of all he 
found. 

It was but a meagre one, nevertheless; and 
what, with the long fast, the thirst, the night’s ex- 
posure and the wetting, and the bewildering pain 
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forever tugging at the childish heart, the poor 
, childish head grew more and more con- | 
fused, 
Which way must he go? Everywhere the dwarf 
spruce-wood closed about him, and when he parted 
the flaked boughs it was to look down on brown 
clifis, with the foam about their feet and the warm 
breath of the fog as it went by him. It was like 
a friendly touch upon the throbbing temples; for 
by this time his temples were throbbing, and the 
fever and the loneliness made him light-headed, 
ind it was his mother he was going to—and how 
to reach her save by stumbling on and on? 
On and on, on and on, till the diy grew almost 
as terrible as had been the night. For must not 


this be some strange desert land to which the 


wight had brought him ?—some wild Crusoe coast 
where he was all alone? 

On and on, on and on. The daylight died out; 
twilight came; the feverish pain and the heavy 
heart within him made him stumble the more 
slowly and more blindly through the dusk; till 
suddenly there came a flash of light—a flash that 
pierced the dimness gathering about him. 

Angus, in his wanderings to and fro, had now 
retraced his steps, emerging on the cliffs again. 
The fog still clung about the water; but here, 
where he paused on a projecting rock, there came 
a blaze of light, descending on him from above. 

Ile never thought to wonder at it nor to ask 
himself what it could be; this the 

her world, and would not his mother be holding 
the gate of Heaven ajar, the glury streaming out 

rough it while she stood watching there for 


him ? 
iim! 


for was not 


Some instinct led him safely on the cliff’s brink, 
kirting by the epruce belt, till he came upon the 
tall, white building looming through the fog. It 
was bright enough there, the lighthouse lantern 
But 


the boy’s eyes were dim, and it was gropingly he 


making all the misty place one golden haze. 


found a door and knocked, as Mercy knocked with 
Christiana at the wicket 

, x * , x 

When they came and found him lying there 
and lifted him and tried to rouse him, asking who 
nd whence he was, he only answered, hardly 
pening his heavy-lidded eyes, by bidding them 
tell mother her own laddie, her Angus, was come. 

And when they would learn where his mother 
was, he told them the angels would know. His 
father? Oh! his father was not here; he was not 
dead, but gone a-fishing—Angus Mackenzie, you 


* + 


KOOW, 

Then one, a sailor, who had joined the little 
group, said there was a man of that name at the 
Banks, and Dixun’s crew was off for them to- 
morrow. 

* * * ~ * * * 


The next thing he could ever remember was of | 
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opening his eyes upon a scene strange to him, and 


yet strangely familiar. It was not just at first that 
he knew it was a picture hanging on the wall op- 
posite the bed on which he lay—the picture of a 
rocky coast, great cliffs in Gothic pinnacles againet 


, and, washed about with foamy waves, a 


the sky 
mighty cross 

“The Southern Cross of Grand Manan,” a voice 
he knew said at his bedside—his father’s voice, 
his father’s arm raising the sunny head that now 
no longer had the shadow of death flung across it. 

“Where are we, father?” said the child’s faint 
voice. His vision of Heaven was but hardly 
dreamed out yet, though he had lain there dream- 
ing it in his delirium for days and days. And 
yet—he could not be in Heaven; for in Heaven 
are no tears, and here were his father’s eyes brim 
ful of them. 

‘We are in the lighthouse on Grand Manan 
Island, my boy. The good people sent for me to 
the fishing banks; and you—they say you came 
across the Bay of Fundy in an open boat!” 

, ‘ . * x 

Is not truth stranger far than fiction? One 
would think so if one heard this story, standing 
in the lighthouse parlor, glancing from the win- 
dow to the far blue blur upon the eastern 3ea that 
marks the Nova Scotian coast of the boy’s home; 
and then, turning one’s eyes within the room, to 
see upon the wall, where Angus might have seen 
it when he awoke, that picture of the Cross of 


Grand Manan. MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 
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HE wind-blown snow is drifting drearily 
Across deserted pastures white and still; 
The mournful wind comes grieving wearily 
From lonesome wood landssilent now and chill. 
No sign of life nor labor save the shrill, 
Blithe whistle of the herd-boy at his round 
Among the shiv’ring flocks; or, fainter still, 
Through the keen, frosty air,a ling’ring sound 
Of some fast-falling ax. Half frozen ’round 
His summer haunts the rabbit strays; in more 
Than one tree-hollow of the wood, drift bound, 
The thrifty squirrel craunches at his store. 
And this is all—no life nor labor more; 
Nature’s numb heart seems frozen to the core 
ADELE PIERCE. 


GRACI 


Tue deferring of work that has to be done to 
the last possible minute, the putting off till to- 
morrow that which might be done to-day, means 
nothing else than using up one’s supply of leisure 
before it is fairly earned, leaving space only for a 


|spell of hammer-and-tongs labor, which it will 


not do to interrupt at any price. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DUMAS, 





CHAPTER I. 
THE APPRENTICE. 
N the year 1474, on Monday, the 6th of March, 
was born at the Chateau de Caprese, in the 
territory of Arezzo, a boy who received at 
the baptismal font the name of Michael Angelo. 


—— 





precisely the career for which they have leas 
taste and inclination seems to be an instinct with 
fathers. Are they poets, like Ovid and Petrarch, 
they are compelled to read law; are they artists, 
like Michael Angelo or Cellini, they are forced w 
learn Greek or to play the flute. 

The lesson has profited no one, and all the 
fathers in the world will do the same to the end 
of time. The father of Michael Angelo, podesta 
}as he was, did not make a very long resistance, 





Sausio, Buonarotti, the two greatest painters of | It is true that he had to deal with a spirit more 


Italy and of the world, both received at their 
birth the name of an angel; and by a atill more 


| headstrong than his own. But, after all, the poor 
|}man had some excuse. When he saw the thing 


singular coincidence, is not Raphael the angel of | was fated, and that his unfortunate son decidedly 


tenderness, pity, and love, and Michael the angel 
of justice, strength, and extermination ? 

The father of the new-born child was Ludovico 
di Leonardo, called Buonarotti, Podesta of Chiasi 
and Caprese, descendant of the Count of Canossa, 
one of the most ancient families of Tuscany. 

Messire Ludovico was in the last month of his 
office when it pleased Heaven to send him this 
child, who was to give him so much anxiety and 
make him eo famous. 
preparations to leave the place of his residence 
and return to his estate of Settignano immedi- 
ately after the ceremonies of baptism. At a later 
period he did not hesitate to place his other sons 
in mercantile business—a profession which the 
Florentines regarded as one of the most noble, 
and to which they were indebted in part for their 
power. 

Meanwhile the good Podesta meditated for his 
eldest son a more brilliant future—a more am- 
bitions, more illustrious career. He destined 
him to be his successor in civil employments 
One day his little Michael Angelo should become 
a podesta, a secretary, an ambassador, perhaps a 
gonfalonier (bearer of the holy standard), so far 
was he from thinking that he had just introduced 
into his family a mason! as, in his vain anger, he 
afterward called him. 

There is, in the lives of all men, a special pro- 
vidence. Settignano is a country of quarries, 
where one meets more workmen than scholars. 
The only nurse which could be found for the 
future magistrate was the wife of a scarpellino 
(stonecutter). The child, vigorous and 
grew rapidly in the open air and in the sun; he 
early managed with his little, hard hands the 
chisel and the stone. 
by the sound of the saw and the noise of the ham- 
mer. 

I leave you to imagine the pitiful mien of the 
poor child when a little cloak was placed over 
his shoulders, a cap on his head, a grammar 
under his arm, and he was sent to decline nouns 
and conjugate verbs with Messire Francesco d’ 
Urbano! 

This rage of forcing their children to embrace 


He therefore made his | 


robust, | 


His first cries were drowned | 


preferred the brush to old books and the trowel to 
|the pen, he resigned himeelf, somewhat impa- 
| tiently, to the will of destiny. 
| The truth is that Messire Ludovico was the 
sport of misfortune. At the very school where he 
| had placed his son there was a little boy, named 
Granani, who eecretly furnished him with models 
to copy. One day the rogue enticed Michael 
Angelo to the studio of his master, Ghirlandajo, 
who received him graciously and asked him if he 
had any sketch to show him. The little Michael 
Angelo, whose disposition was naturally timid and 
retiring, blushed slightly and cast down his eyes 
without replying, but, encouraged by the master, 
ended by drawing from his pocket an engraving 
which he had colored with great labor and in- 
credible patience. It was a stamp of Martin 
| Schceon, of Holland, representing the temptation 
of St. Anthony. The subject could not fail to be 
interesting to a young and ardent imagination, 
Not only had Michael Angelo given new life to 
the engraving by the contrast of shades, the 
brilliancy of colors, but he had corrected the 
drawing after a fashion of his own—given a gro- 
teeque expression to facea, made eyes to stare, 
mouths to gape, and hair to stand on end, thrown 
the figures into the most singular and varied poe 
| tures, and made of a mechanical drawing an ori- 
ginal and striking picture. The master, aston- 
ished and a little jealous of this precocity of 
genius, contemplated the work in silence; then 
asked himself whether he ought not to keep down 
by acold disdain this rising glory which threat 
ened to absorb his own and that of many other; 
but, admiration prevailing over envy, he ex- 
claimed that he had never seen anything more 
beautiful, and, pointing to the young man, added, 
| with a sigh: 
| “He isa rising star which will one day eclipse 
more than one star now shining in the heavens, 
crowned with light and surrounded with satel- 
| lites !” 

The next day Dominico Ghirlandajo knocked 
| at the door of the ex- Podesta of Caprese. 
Messire Ludovico received him with that per- 


| fect cordiality aud almost fraternal kindness which 
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. +. | 
then reigned among all citizens of the same party, | 


and which permitted them to call each other, 
though residing far apart, by the sweet name of 
neighbor. 

“J come to ask a favor of you, Messire Buona- 
” said the painter after the first compliments, 


” 


rottl, 
“and I hope you will not refuse me. 


> 


“ Speak, Master Ghirlandajo,” said the ex- 


Podesta, with a slight tone of self-sufficiency, 
which officers of the State retain, even the most 
excellent and affable men. “ Do you need coun- 
sel? dispose freely of my experience and judg 
? my family and 


ment. Do you need assistance? 


myself are at your service. Do you need money? 
wy purse is at your disposal.” 

[ thank you a thousand times, Messire; your 
courtesy is well known to me, and I shall not fail 
to have recourse to your kindness should the oc 
casion present itself; but at this moment I come 

) axk neither advice, money, nor assistance,” 
“and what do you then wish, Master Ghir- 
landaj 


The artist hesitated a moment before entering 


ajo?” 


upon a negé tiation which he foresaw would be a 
difficult one; but, quickly disguising his uneasi 
ness under the most natural air he could assume, 
he added, in a tone tolerably indifferent: 

‘I come to ask for your son to make an artist 
of him.” 

At a proposition so unexpected the Podesta 
bounded in his chair, and was seized with a vio- 
lent desire to throw his dear neighbor out of the 
window. But suddenly repressing his anger by 

e of those reactions periectly explicable in the 
father of Michael Angelo, he summoned his son, 
and darting on him an indefinable expression, 
without addreasing a single word to the astonished 
painter, who comprehended nothing of this panto- 
mime, and had begun to wish himself elsewhere, 
approached the table, dipped a pen in the ink- 
siand, and commenced writing on a parchment, 
repeating aloud, as he traced them, the following 
words; 

In the year 1488, the first day of April, J, 


Ludovico, the son of Leonardo de Buonarotti, 
place my sou, Michael Angelo, with Dominico 

1 David Ghirlandajo for three years from this 
said Michael 


sters during three years in capacity of appren- 


Angelo to remain with his 


ce, to improve himself in painting, and to do, 
ordain; and as 


David 


besides, all that his masters may 
the price of his services, Dominico and 
will pay him the sum of twenty-four florins, six 
the first year, eight the second, and ten the third ; 
in all, ninety-six livres.” ; 
“And now, Master Ghirlandajo,” 
gentleman, in a voice which he made an eflort to 


render 


added the 


firm, “pay me twelve livres, as the first 


advance on the salary of my son; here is the re- 


t 
( rt. 


I 
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On pronouncing these words, Buonarotti was 
truly sublime with dignity, self-control, and sor- 
row. 

Ghirlandajo hastened to pay the stipulated sum, 
nor caring to irritate further, by useless words, 
the irascible aristocrat, and the affair was con- 
cluded. 
the 


visitor to the door, and pointing to his son with a 


The Podesta rose gravely, accompanied 


dignified and stern gesture, said: 
“Take the boy ; 
he belongs to you henceforth.” 


do with him what seemeth 
good to you; 

As for Michael Angelo, he cleared at a single 
bound the paternal stairway, and having reached 
the street, tossed his cap in the air in token of 


rejoicing. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE SCULPTOR. 


SHORT time afterward the apprentice of 


A 


Here he found some of his old friends, the stone- 


Ghirlandajo entered the gardens of Medicis, 
cutters, who had rocked his cradle at Settignano. 
They welcomed him, they feted him, as you may 
readily imagine; they displayed the finest treas- 
ures of this improved museum. Michael Angelo 
eager] y contemplated all these chefs d’ euvres, muti- 
lated by time, and restored to their aitars by the 
veneration of his contemporaries. Antique beauty 
touched without intoxicating him, In his artistic 
admiration was mingled, in spite of himself, a 
secret bitterness, an instinctive jealousy, an ardent 
desire, not to imitate, but to surpass the ancients, 
From the depths of his soul he felt mount to his 
brain the fumes of an infinite pride—a secret de- 
at having been anticipated by more fortu- 
to 


" 
the 


Spall 


but 


nate men, who, to become immorta!, had 


nature; while he, arrived too late on 


co I 5 ; 


stage of action—how should he hope to excel? 
ughts soured his dieposition, naturally 


at 


These th 


inclined to meditation and solitudes; an age 


when children are unfolding to joy and happiness 
he was caustic and savage. What would he have 
aaid, could he have known that, at the moment 
when he was promenading the gardens of St. 
Mark, there had 


Urbino, three or four years before, an artist, the 


} 


been born, in the little city of 
purest and most complete incarnation of that beau- 
tiful ideal which he envied the ancients, and that 
the world would adore this artist under the 
of R iph ael? 

The workmen of Lorenzo the Magnificent, un- 


name 


able to divine the ideas which crowded into the 
mind of the young man, and knowing his taste 
He 
to 
The 
ly response of Michael Angelo was to seize a 


] 
chisel, 


for stones, offered him a block of marble. 


was allowed to do what he liked with It, and 


visit the gardens as often as he pleased, 
oI 


lay aside his vest, and begin to sketch with 
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great blows of the mallet the head of a faun. The| marble he found the countryman of the day be. 


shop of Ghirlandajo was deserted in its turn, as | fore. 


the school of Messire Francesco had been, and 


| “Where is my head?” asked the young sculp. 


that to the great displeasure of the master, who | tor, wrathfully. 


lost in his apprentice an able assistant, and to the | 
great satisfaction of the pupils, who rejoiced in the 


absence of a successful rival. 

One day as he was finishing the head of his old 
faun, a man of forty years, with ugly features and 
of negligent appearance, stopped before him and 
looked on in silence. Michael Angelo continued 
to labor earnestly, without noticing the unknown, 
and caring as little for him as for the marble dust 
which fell from his chisel. 

When he had given the last stroke to his work 
the child stepped back a little, as artists do, the 
better to judge of the effect of his head, and ap 
peared very well satisfied with it. This was pro 
bably what the spectator of this scene was waiting 
for. 


He advanced slowly, and, placing his hand on | 


the shoulder of the young sculptor, said, with a 
slight amile: 

“ My friend, if you will permit me, I have an 
observation to make.” 

Michael Angelo turned toward him with the 
taunting and insolent air which an upstart of our 
days assumes toward a citizen. 

“An observation ?—you?” These three words 
were pronounced with great deliberation. 

“ A criticiam, if it pleases you better.” 

“ Upon the head of my faun?” 

“Upon the bead of your faun.” 

‘‘And who are you, sir, to think you have a 
right to criticise my work ?” 

“Tt matters little who I am, provided my criti- 
cism be just.” 

“And who shall decide, sir, between us, which 
is in the right?” 

“T will leave you to judge for yourself.” 

“Speak,” exclaimed Michael Angelo, crossing 
his arms with an air of defiance. 

“Was it not your intention to make an old faun 
laughing at the hunters ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, that is easily understood.” 

“ Well!” added the critic, smilingly, “ where 
have you seen old men who had all their teeth in 
their mouths?’ 

The child blushed to the white of hia eyes and 
bit his lip. The remark was just, Ile waited 
till the countryman had turned his back, and with 
a single blow of the chisel carried away two teeth 
To render the illusion complete 
But as 


from his faun. 
he even thought of digging out the jaw. 
he had ne instrument to pierce the marble, he 
postponed the remainder of his work until the 


morrow. 

As soon as the garden was open, Michael 
But the faun had dis: | 
In the place where he had left his! 


Angelo was at his post. 
appeared, 


| was wrong to speak to him so sharply. 
| all, my faun belongs to me, and he must give it 


| and trembling. 


“Tt has been taken away by my orders,” replied 

the unknown, with his usual immobility. 

| “And who are you, that you should give orders 
in the garden of Lorenzo the Magnificent?” 

| “ Follow me and you shall know.” 

| “J will follow you to compel you to give me my 

| faun.” 

| ‘ Perhaps you will be satisfied to leave it where 
it is.” 

“ We shall see.” 

The unknown took the road to the palace, 
always with the same composure, and was prepar- 
ing to ascend the stairs, when the child, catching 
him by the arm, said, in a tone half timid, half 
angry: 

“Where are you going? Do you think one 
can penetrate thus to the apartments of a prince? 


We may pass through hia gardens, since he per- 
| mite it. But you will find yourself thrust out of 
the door.” 

The unknown crossed the ante-chamber. The 
servants rose as he passed; the guards saluted 
him respectfully. 

Michael Angelo followed him with increasing 
uneasiness, 

“Can it be an employee of the palace?” thought 
he, disturbed at his adventure. “In thia case | 
Bah! after 


back to me; my work is my own. If he insists 
upon it, I will pay him for the marble.” 

The unknown traversed galleries and salons 
without opposition. 

“Can it be the secretary whom I have treated 
thus?” said Michael Angelo. “I bave made a 
fine piece of work!” 

The unknown, without turning, opened the door 
of a study royally furnished and enriched with 
objects of art of the greatest value. 

The child paused on the threshold, astonished 
His assurance suddenly left him; 
he thought himself ruined; he had just offended 
a personage powerful enough to enter the palace 
of Lorenzo de Medicis without being announced, 
As he essayed to stammer an excuse, he raixed 
his eyes and saw his old faun placed on a rich 
console. 

“ You see, my friend,” said the unknown to him, 
still in a tone of benevolence and mildnesa, “that 
if | have had your old faun removed from the 
garden, it was to put it in a more suitable place.” 

“But what will the Prince say,” exclaimed the 
young artist, “when he sees this poor sketch in 
the midst of so many valuable works?” 

“The Prince offers you his hand, my friend; 
take it.” 
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Any other person would have fallen on his 
Michael 
down his head and cordially pressed the 


Angelo, moved even to tears, 


hand extended to him by Lorenzo the Magnifi 


ct 


“Henceforth you belong to my household, my 


You will labor here; you will dine at my 


friend 
I will make no difference between you and 
my children, Go, enter my wardrobe, and ask for 
irple cloak such as is worn by Pietro and John 

de Medicis.” 
“ Monseigneur,” replied the child, with emo 
tion, “ before profiting by your gifta, suffer me to 
to my father’s house. I wish that he may 


ire in my happiness, Ie has driven me from 


house as an idle and unworthy child; 


’ 


I wish 
return there like an obedient and submissive 
in. J know my father; 

ist, and he will comprehend, after what has hap 


he is inflexible, but 


pened, that, far from repenting, I have a right to 
be proud of my fault. From this day I may pre 
ent myself honorably everywhere, even at home; 

r Lorenzo de Medicis, the first man of his age, 

s pronounced me an artist.” 

“It is well, my child; return to your father 
and announce that my protection will be equally 
extended to all his family. 1 permit him to pre 
sent himself at the palace to ask ADY siluation ip 
Florence that pleases him best.’ 

The old Buonarotti was tranquilly break fasting 

his room, which he had quitted reluctantly 
after the adventure of hia son, when a violent 
knock, followed by a still more violent Lem pest 
of knocks, shook his door, The Podesta ran to 
pen it himself, and recoiled three steps at sight 

Michael Angelo, whom he did not at first re¢ 

ze, pale, breathless, bare-headed, his clothes 
ly 


disorder, covered with dust and plaster. The 
ild made but one bound from the door toward 
ia father’s arms. 


(way, unhappy boy!” exclaimed the Podesta, 
» trembled with anger at such audacity. 
‘Father—father, listen to me, I pray you, be- 
re you drive me from you.”’ 
Do not approach me, unworthy and degene 
son; du not sully me by contact with 


’ 


y 


“In Heaven's name listen to me a moment!” 
‘You wish, then, to compel me to curse 
‘T come from the pal ace of De Medicis.” 

“T care not whence you come or whither you 
That is your affuir, and not mine. | 
Michael Angelo; 


© be, at least I hoped so, the glory, the support of 


going. 
ice had a son called he was 
family—the joy, the consolation of my old 
we; but, God be thanked! this ungrateful and 
have sold 


rebellious soa is no longer mine I 


to Master Ghirlandsjo for twenty-eight 
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“Tn the name of my mother, listen to me! Be- 
hold me on my knees.” 
“ Return to your masons—that is your place.” 
“My Michael 


proudly, “my place is in the apartments of the 


place,” said Angelo, rising 


“ 


Prince; my place is among the first artists of 


Florence, at the table of Lorenzo the Magnifi 
cent.” 

“The poor boy is mad,” exclaimed the father, 
passing from anger to affright. 
Michael 


Angelo, in that firm and brief tone which no 


* But follow me, father,’ exclaimed 


longer admitted of doubt; “follow me; you shall 
see. I tell you that Lorenzo himself has pressed 
my hand; has taken me to his house; expects 
you ; offers you employment. Can you not be 
lieve Michael 


The old 


Angelo?” 

Buonarotti was astounded—placed his 
hands upon his head by way of concentrating his 
ideas, and axked 


himeelf, in extreme anx ety, 


which of the two, he or his son, had lost his 


BEN seR, 

Without giving him time to reflect, or rather to 
Michiel 
his father, partly by persuasion 
to the 
thought himself in a dream. 


ls to oppore their passage, ar d 


become more bewildered, Angelou drew 


force, 


The Podeata 
The gu ards did not 


partly by 
palace of the Magnificent. 
cross their halber« 
the courtiers respectf illy stood aside at their ap 
proact 

Prince, a 


\rrived at the study of the page 


opened the door, and the old Buonarotti, fol 

lowed by his son, found himself in the presence of 

Lorenzo 
Messire B 


teously coming to meet 


” 


,’ said the Prince, cour 


bim, “I 


ionarott 
have disturbed 
you to ask your permission to retain with me 
Michael 
ing in him a child who will be the first arti-t of 
My | As to his 
, you shall fix it yourself. I attach to this 


({ngelo, and to congratulate you in hav- 


the age, use ehall be his home. 


but one covsiderati n your eon has ready 


named it to you that you aak of me the office 


best evited to your tastes and habits. It is already 
grantee 

Lud yico collected himself a little bef re re 
plying An instant had sufficed for this ene: 
gelic nature to conquer its emotion and its eur 
prise. He remembered that the speaker was, like 
himeelf, a citizen of Florence, and extended hia 
hand to him cordially, but with dignity. He 


BX ke to him as an equal hasa right to a eak Lo 


an equal 
“| think my son will be paid beyond his merit 
if he receives five ducats per month.” 
And for yourself, Messire Buonarotti ?” 
“For myself? There is a little office vacant at 
the custom-house, which can be given only to a 


citizen. J ask this, because I am confident of being 


| able to fill it honorably.” 
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house.” 


“You will always remain poor, my dear 
Ludovico,” replied Medicis, laughingly, “since, 
having the choice of a situation, you confine 
your ambition to a petty place in the custom- 


“That is enough for the father of a mason,” 
replied Ludovico. 

This mason was to bequeath to the world the 
“ Moses,” “ Bacchus,” “ Pensieroso,” and twenty 
other masterpieces | 


HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 


By ELuA RopMAN CHURCH. 


HOUSES WITH VARIATIONS, 


T is an undisputed axiom that in money- 


| making cleverness will go farther than capi- 
tal; and the owner of this exceptional gift 
can create opportunities where there are none. 


Sometimes, to a woman poring over newspaper 


advertisements, a sudden illumination has come— 
not so much from what she sees in print as from 
what the printed lines suggest. 


The house, or home, is conceded to be a woman’s | 


special domain; but it is just a little surprising, 
considering how many brains are daily racked in 
the hope of evolving from them something like 


lars, retaining the third floor for her own use, and 
| still have the fourth floor and basement to bring 
}in five or six hundred more. In this way the 
| rent, fuel, and lights for the whole establishment 
| could be paid, and the third floor remain as clear 
profit, with as little care and trouble as so eatis 
| factory a business venture could be expected to 
| bring. The rent might even reach two thousand 
or two thousand five hundred dollars; but in that 
case the price of floors must rise in proportion, 

With taste in furnishing and a gift for economy 
|combined, our business wotnan could do atill bet- 
ter. She might furnish one or more floors ac- 
| cording to her funds in hand ; but if wisely done, 


an idea in the way of money-getting, that so little | the investment would doubtless yield a monthly 
attention is turned in this way to the homes of | profit of from ten to twenty per cent. 


other people. 
of the United States are engaged in a sort of puss- 


A large portion of the inhabitants | 


In order to reach this desired end, however, she 
| cannot recklessly order her furniture in the mass 


in-the-corner game with regard to houses, and if | from some prominent warehouse, but must gather 


one deserts a corner another is sure to seize it 
There are always more prospective occupants than 
desirable corners; and the way seems open for 
multiplying the corners and one’s income at the 
game time. 

Few women are able to build; but there are 
other ways of making attractive corners for wan- 
dering pussies. So strongly rooted is the dread of 
fire in those huge tenement houses with high- 
sounding names, and so unpleasant to many the 
idea of “ herding” with several hundred people 
under one roof, that a house where only two or 
three “ flats,” or suites of rooma, are possible is 
always indemand. In a good situation a vacancy 
occurs only to be filled as quickly as possible; and 
the fortunate candidates take possession with a 
subdued feeling of triumph. The question natu- 
rally arises—Why are there not more of these 
apartment houses with so few apartments? 

One reason probably lies in the fact that land- 
lords are unwilling to rent large houses in fine 
situations for the purpose of underletting them, 
and that, too, to a variety of tenants. But this 
objection may be overcome after having the house 
“To let” for awhile, by promising to receive only 
those whose social standing cannot be questioned 
and—cruel as it seems—by strictly tabooing chil- 
dren. Many to whom money, within a reasonable 
limitation, is no object would pay more for quar- | 
ters where they could feel tolerably sure of free- 
dom from annoyances; and almost any woman, 
with a fair amount of business talent, could, at 
least, secure a pleasant home for herself in this | 
way rent-tree, 

If the rent of a house is fifteen hundred dollars 
—and it would scarcely be wise to undertake a | 
higher one—she could probably rent her parlor 
floor and second floor each for six hundred dol- | 


| it by degrees, a piece here and a piece there, up- 
| holstered articles being bought “in the muslin” 
|in one place, and the covering picked up in an- 
jother, She must study good models and the best 
| quality of materials, that she may be able to rec 

| ognize a bargain when she sees it. With a litie 
| practice, a pretty cretonne, at twenty-five cents a 


| yard, may be selected from a mass of glarin 
ie ’ y g 4 


crudities at the same price that will compare 
favorably with those at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. A pale buff, gray, or salmon ground, 
thickly strewn with large roses, and roses only, 
white, pink, and red, is bright without being 
gaudy, and makes charming lounge and chair 
covers, Some modest upholsterer in a back street 
will take this material and convert it into things 
of beauty at a moderate charge; stained floors, 
with u carpet in the centre or a Kensington art- 
rug; pretty, but inexpensive, Madras curtains; 
cheap brackets and well-selected Japanese fans 
and parasols; “ bits of color” in the way of vases; 
and your parlor is charming on a wonderfully 
emall outlay. 

To be statistical, such a room should not coet 
over ninety-five dollars; and two hundred and 
fifty dollars should cover the entire expense of 
that and the two or three other rooms on the floor. 
They could be made so pretty on this moderate 
aum as to excite the admiration even of fastidious 
people, and to warrant the addition of twenty-five 
or thirty dollars a month to the rent. The color- 
ing in each room might be perfect, even with the 
simplest materials. 

It must be remembered that furnishing a floor 
satisfactorily on the sum mentioned can be accom- 
plished only by those who have a talent for it; 


}and many people would say that it was quite im- 


possible. But it, or its equivalent, has been done, 
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HOW WOMEN 


and can be done again. A little touch, too, like a 


pot of growing ivy, gives an inexpressible charm 


to comparatively bare rooms, because so entirely 
unex pec ted in a “furnished fic or,” and this cer 
tainly is not expensive. With some people a 
trifle like thatwould make a place irresistible. 

\ moderate-priced flat could be hired in place 
of a house and furnished as an experiment. It 
would be well to inquire beforehand of the house 
agent if he had many inquiries for furnished 
flats and from what class of people, and to furnish 
accordingly. The red-plush-covering customers 
would like other things in proportionably high 
tones; and whatever one’s own individual pro- 
clivities may be, it will pay best to select what is 
most likely to be apprec iated, The people with- 
out taste, however, would prove more expensive 
customers than those who can discern beauty in 
cheap things; they care more for upholstery than 
for harmony, and prefer gilt to grace. 

There is a great deal of money to be made in 
building—provided the right house is built in the 
right place; and a little capital will go further in 
this way than in almost any other legitimate busi 
ness. If half of a plot of ground or ordinary city 
lot could be bought in a good situation, and a 
tasteful house built for a small family of moder- 
ate means, there is little doubt that such a house 
would be sold before it was finished, at an advance 
at least of one thousand dollars on the actual 
cost. That is the opinion of business men, who 
say that it is next to impossible to find a small, 
tasteful house that can be bought or rented at any 
reasonable price. 

Thesmal! houses that men build are not tasteful ; 
they always build a row of them which look as if 
they had been cast in a mold, and are utterly lack- 
ing in the way of finish. A woman’s smail house 
would be sure to have a fine entrance, to which a 
diminutive house has quite as good a right asa 
large one; it would also be convenient, and pre- 
sent, throughout its length and breadth, dainty, 
unexpected touches that would make it a sort of 
poem in brick and mortar. 

Plenty of people are craving just such a house 
as this; and, therefore, victory seems perched in 
advance on the banners of the woman who shall 
dare and do it. But if it is not every woman who 
can furnish a house, still fewer are 
can build one; and those who think they can 
will be astonished, when they fairly set themselves 
at the work, to find how many details are to be 
considered, Many men make a failure of it, and 
find that ic costs much more than they had calcu- 
lated, 

This is said to be due, in a great measure, to 
men’s hatred of details, of which builders take 
advantage; but under the guidance of a friendly 
architect, a woman sufficiently practical to under- 
take such a task would be almost sure to complete 
it creditably. Time and labor spent beforehand 
in securing trustworthy workmen would save 
much care and annoyance while thé work is pro- | 
gressing; but this having been done, a firm trust | 
in the theory that certain causes produce certain | 
results will conduce to one’s peace and comfort | 
during the mysterious process which converts a 
shapeleas mass of brick and wood into a firm, | 
graceful building. 

It does not require so large an amount to build | 
a small house as those who know little or nothing 
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there who | 
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of the subject natural! and even where 
the would-be builder has little or no money in 
hand, some friend or relative can urually be 
found to advance the payment for the land. 
a respect for real estate 


ways know where to find it, and say that “ It can’t 


y imagine 


Busi- 
ness men have they f |. 
run away as it is, therefore, alway 8 gor d securily 
for money . In building, the expense need 
not be met all at once—a certain amount being 
paid when the work has reached a given point; 
again, when it has progressed so much further 

and so on to the end. Or, the land paid for, a 
portion, or even the whole, of the sum needed for 
building can be raised on the house that is to be. 

There are so many excellent books published on 
the subject of architecture—many of them, too, 
written in an admirably simple and interesting 
style—that it will be only a labor of love to ac 
quire the necessary information where there is 
any natural bent in that direction. To recapitu- 
late, a small house well and tastefully built, in 
any good locality, is sure to meet with a ready 
sale. But to build with a view to renting is not 
advisable, as that involves frequent anxiety in re 
gard to tenants, and the actual profit, aside from 
inevitable repairs and losses, scarcely seems to 
balance it. 

Planning houses for other people to build is 
also a very remunerative occupation, and if more 
of this were done by women there would be fewer 
of those exasperating mistakes or bungles con- 
cerning closets and stairways which try the souls 
of so many unfortunate housekeepers. No woman 
would plan a closet whose depth will ecarcely ac- 
commodate a emall child, while its one shelf is 
elevated above the reach of any head but that of a 
girafle; yet such closets are constantly met with 
in country houses, and even in some city dwel- 
lings not many miles away. 

As a general thing, the needs of a house are far 


| better understood by a woman than by a map, 


while the ornamental part is her especial province ; 
and with these natural advantages, the same 
amount of study which makes a man a practical 
architect would certainly suffice for a woman. 
Houses—good, bad, and indifferent—will continue 
to be built so long as there are people to live in 
them; and planning to make them as perfect as it 
is possible to have them would prove both a profit- 
able and elevating profession to women who are 
willing to train themselves properly for it. 

SeLF-suPpPoRT.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in a 
recent article for girls, says: 

“ Girls, first make up your minds that you will 
do something! All the rest willfollow. What you 
shall be comes more easily and clearly in due time. 

“4 girl of thirteen cannot decide, with any dis- 
cretion or any assurance, whether she will be a 
sculptor or a washerwoman, a farmer or a poet; but 
she can decide distinctly whether it is ber wish or 
her duty, after leaving school or college, to remain 
dependent upon her parents or to fit herself for a 
self providing life. 

“ | fancy that I can select in a crowded street the 
busy, blessed women whosupportthemseelves. They 
carry themselves with an air of conscious self.re- 


| spect and self-content which a shabby alpaca can- 


not hide nor a bonnet or silk enhance nor even 
sickness or exhaustion quite drag cut.” 
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Religious 


““SEEK THE BROADER VIEW.” 
IP soon it was ia large golden letters, wreathed 





round with evergreens, the motto of the 

graduating class of the Normal School in 
—, “Seek the Broader View.” Alice Lee, 
from her seat among the audience, stared at it as 
though it were a ghost from the dead past; and 
so indeed it seemed to her. Memory, at one swift 
bound, went back to a time fifteen years before, 
when the same sentiment had been the motto of 
another graduating class, and also the theme of 
her essay as valedictorian. How proudly she stood 
amid her classmates that day! What beautiful 
dreams she had! Life seemed like a golden lad- 
der, one end resting upon the earth, while the 
other touched the skies, and the rungs were the 
noble deeds she meant to do, the beautiful thoughts 
and plans she would work out day by day, and 
which should lift her, and others with her, to the 
topmost height. It seemed so easy, standing there, 
flushed with her well-earned triumphs, conscious 
of strength and power yet unused, to seek the 


a 


broader view in all her daily life. Her bosom | 


swelled with noble ambitions, and, like a bugle- 
call, her words rang out as she pleaded so earn- 
estly for all to “come up higher” and live truer 
lives. 

“Begin now—to-day!” she cried. “Do not 
stand idly waiting for great opportunities, for 
golden chances. While you wait, Jooking far 


away for that which may never come, lo! at your | 


very door the angel stands unnoticed, and precious 
opportunities are slipping by forever. It is the 
little moments wisely used, the little deeds well 
done, that make up the sum of a noble life. 
“You who are ambitious to reform the world, re- 
member what the wise Socrates said to the Grecian 
youth who saw the errors and follies of the people 
and wished to ‘reform the world” ‘Oh! that I 
were rich and famous and an orator!’ he sighed; 
‘I would move the world so soon!’ Socrates, 
hearing the youth,said: ‘Young man, thou speak- 
est as silly women. This gospel in plain letters 
is written for all—“ Let him that would move the 
world, move first himself.’ It asketh neither 
wealth nor fame to live out a noble life. Make thy 


light thy life; thy thought thy action. Others will | 
come round and follow in thy steps. Thou asketh | 


riches to move the world. Foolish young man, 
as thou art begin now, reform thy little self, and 
thou hast begun to reform the world. Fear not, 
thy work shall never die.’ 

“Take the words to your heart, each of you, my 
classmates, and oh! live out their deepest mean- 
ing. The world is but a vast congregation of 
individual soule. Let each one, then, reform him- 
self, and behold! the great work is done; the 
world is reformed, uplifted to the very hilltops, 
where we may see the fair ‘City of God’ lying 
just before us. What though temptations come? 
How shall you know your strength but for them? 
How shall you feel the full glory and beauty of 

* the sunshine if there are no clouds? Would you 
be like the frail hot-house plant that withers 
with the first touch of adverse winds? No! far 
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Treading, 


better is it to be like the sturdy oak, which 
wrestles, Jacob-like, with the howling blasts and 
wins rich blessings of strength and endurance. 


“* Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die! 
Life’s lesson must be learned; learn it then pa. 
tiently.’ 


Learn it nobly; learn it in its beauty and bright- 
ness; learn it as something thy God has set thee 
to do, going on from day to day, from work to 
work, in the sure confidence that He leads the 
way, even as of old He led His chosen ones, go- 
ing ever before as a cloud by day, a pillar of fire 
by night. Hide thee in the clouds of His mercy 
and forgiving love, warm thee by the fire of His 
wisdom and might, and go ye on steadfastly to the 
broader view, the mount of vision awaiting each 
faithful one. There you shall see how well it was 
that the trial came, that the storm-cloud sometimes 
lowered darkly around you. There you shall learn 
to feel how surely all is of God, and all is well. 

“Seek the broader view. Seek it in all the 
}common round, the trivial tasks of daily living. 
As an old man once said, ‘Get on the Heaven side 
of looking at things.’ Measure to-day’s sorrows 
| by eternity’s joys; to-day’s clouds by eternity’s 
brightness, and faint not. Work! work! thank- 
ing God who gives you the strength and the oppor- 
; tunity. 

So she had pleaded, and none more earnest than 
she in her high resolyes, none more determined 
to live wisely and well. She remembered how 
| that night she had knelt in the silence of her 
chamber and consecrated her all to God, pledging 
her youth, her strength, her love, to the upbuild- 
ing of humanity, feeling that she herself must be 
what she would have others become; that as she 
would make other lives pure and beautiful, so 
| must her own be. Like the “ builders” who, “in 
the elder days of art,” 


“ wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere,” 


80, too, would she do. She would 


“ Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean,” 


| and lead others rather by the force of a good life 
|than by much speaking. The “broader view” 
| should be ever before her and prevent all narrow- 
| ness of thought, all selfishness of purpose. Glad 
and happy, she laid herself down to eleep and the 
morning found her with zeal unabated. 

The — came and went, bringing each its 
| joys and sorrows, its bright hours and its rainy 
| days,and she—ah! could it be that the weary, 
| worn woman she knew herself to be to-day had 
|any kinship with the bright, enthusiastic girl of 

fifteen years before? Whence had flown her noble 
ambitions? Had they been but words, idle words, 
after all? Sadly the echoes sounded through her 
| heart as she gazed once more on the golden text 
| before her. Life had been so different from what 
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r woman’s crown and shut her out from that 
broader view” which once it seemed so easy to 
attain to? Why had she not struggled on un- 
Jaunted? She could see it all now. She had 
grown proud of her strength, full of worldly am- 
bitions, and had let go of the Father-hand to 
which she clung in her girlhood. She, too, like 
many another, had missed the angel at her door 
while she reached idly into the future, waiting 
for the work she thought would come with “ blare 
f trampet and sound of drums,” but which, she 
could see now, was coming even then little by lit- 
tle, day by day. And she had missed it all! 
[The ladder of her youthful vision stood broken 
ind blackened before her. Her life had narrowed 
ind narrowed, until now it looked so mean and 
fruitless, so different from what it might have 
been. She had forgotten to glorify her every task 
by keeping in her heart the consciousness of God’s 
presence and help; forgotten to “seek the broader 
view’ which would have made all so different for 
her. Was it forever too late? All the nobler 
impulses, all the latent energy and womanhood 
within her, stirred to newer life, and angel voices 
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Why had she let “care and | 
sorrow and child-birth pain” dim the lustre of 
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whispered: “Yet there is time. Rise from the 
mire in which you have been so long content and 
climb upward. A broken and a contrite heart 
will He not despise. Though you may never re- 
call the past, though its wasted years must forever 
be wasted, though its unused opportunities can 
never come back to you, there are other years, 
other work before you, and if you accept them in 
all earnestness and sincerity, learning the lessons 
with patience, doing the work lovingly and faith- 
fully, God, who knoweth it all, and who pities you 
‘like as a father pitieth his children,’ will draw 
the veil of His mercy over the past and lead you 
still by the deep waters of peace and righteous- 
ness. But the day is far spent. Go ye to work 
now, and forget not the lessons thou hast learned 
to-day.” 

Again Alice Lee kneels in the silence of her 
chamber, and humbly, tearfully, dedicates her life 
to God; but in place of girlish enthusiasm is the 
earnestness and love of a woman who has “ sinned 
much and been forgiven,” and who from hence- 
forth trusteth not in herself, but in Him who has 
spoken peace to the troubled waters of her soul, 


and whose mercy “endureth forever 


” 
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oys’ amd Girls’ Greasury, 


GRETCHEN. 


| ) LESSED are the peacemakers.” 


Gretchen sat on a low stool looking up 


into the face of her grandmother, who was | 


reading a portion of Scripture, as was her daily 
custom. The little girl listened while the dear 
old lady, in a measured accent, reverently uttered 
the words. One by one those pearls from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, dropped from her lips, till she 
came to the one just quoted, and this was the one 
which caught the attention and fixed itself in the 
mind of the listening little Gretchen. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” How odd the 
words sounded! What were peacemakers? How 
could anybody make peace? She had a sort of 
idea that peace was the opposite of war, and only 
arrived at after the contending armies had fought 
and one or the other had gained the victory. 

She heard no more of the chapter as it was read, 
for these words had fixed her attention and were 
puzzling her brain ; and when the two knelt down 
together and prayer was uttered for protection and 
guidance, she still heard litthe—for thought was 
busy with the puzzling problem. 
school with the words still running vaguely through 
her mind, and though she could not seem to lay 
hold of their full meaning, yet they somehow made 
her feel a quiet happiness and a deeper desire for 
good. 

“Gretchen!” called a voice, artd, turning, she 
saw Kathleen and Barbara running to overtake 
her. 

“O Gretchen !” said Kathleen, “did you know it 
will soon be New Year’s? and such a nice time as 
Barbara and I are going to have! We always go 
to grandpa’s to spend New Year's, because it is 
mamma’s birthday, and grandpa says she must 


She started to | 


always begin each year where she began her life 


| Isn’t it nice ?” 


yp? 


“ And we have such lots of fun!” said Barbara, 
“Grandpa and grandma live in a great house that 
has been built ever so long, and it has big rooms 
and long halls and such crowds of places where 
you can hide, and a big, open fire in the sitting- 
room where we children play after the nice din- 
ner.” 

“And grandpa plays with us,” said Kathleen, 
“and says he feels like a boy again. And grand- 
ma always tells us a nice story in the evening.” 

“Oh! and you ought to see Uncle Fritz!” ex- 
claimed Barbara; and she clasped her hands in 
expressive delight as her brown eyes opened a 
shade wider. 

“ He’s just the nicest uncle!” said Kathleen ; 
“he always brings us something nice; he’s going 
to give each of his nieces a real, sure-enough 
watch as soon as we are old enough. Cousin 
Marguerite already has hers. It’s a beauty, I tell 
you !” 

" “ Havyen’t you any grandpa, Gretchen ?” asked 
Barbara. 

“No; both my grandpas and one grandmother 
are dead,” replied Gretchen. “Papa and mamma 
too,” she added, sorrowfully. 

A hush followed for a moment, and then Bar- 
bara asked, in a voice whose softer tone was 
born of sympathy : 

“And have you no uncle nor aunt nor cou- 
sins ?” 

“Yes, I have an uncle and two aunts and some 
cousins on mamma’s side, but they live miles and 
miles away, except one of them, and she isn’t very 
near. I live with grandma, and we have just our- 
selves. Oh! yes, there’s Uncle Karl; but I never 
saw him—he went away long ago, before I was 
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born. I guess he wanted to do something grandpa 
didn’t like. Grandma never says much about 
him, but she always prays for him, night and 


morning, asking that he may be kept in safety 
and bronght back to her before she dies. She 


always keeps a little room ready for him, with the 
same things in it and just as he left his room in 
the place where they used to live before he went 
away, and every day she goes there a little while 
Sometimes I can see fresh tears on her cheeks 
when she comes out.” 

And then the three walked on quietly for awhile 
Kathleen and Barbara feeling instinctively that 
they must not obtrude further remark on their 
little friend’s loneliness. Presently they turned a 
corner and were suddenly greeted by the sound of 
harsh voices and angry words. In fright they 
stopped short in their walk as they saw, but a 
short distance before them, two angry men engaged 
in a boisterous quarrel over some matter of differ- 
ence. While they hesitated a moment, the word 


grew louder and stronger and fists were raised | 





ready for blows. Suddenly the under current in 
the heart of Gretchen came to the surface, and 
somewhere from within her she heard : 

“ Bleased are the peacemakers.” 

Quickly she darted forward, leaving the fright- 
ened Kathleen and Barbara standing amazed. 
Why didn’t we see the beauty of those eyes before? 
—great, lustrous, soft eyes, and now stich a pleading 
look of earnest appeal in them, as she darts be 
tween the astonished men, kindly laying a hand 
on each as she says: 

“Q men! men! please don’t! Haven’t you 
anybody at home that cares if you hurt each 
other?—any mothers or any little boys or girls, 
not one? If you haven't, I care, Please don’t,” 
and the beautiful, unshed tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

How could they strike with that pure face turned 
so wistfully toward them and the magic touch of 
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the little, soft hands subduing the rampant anger? 
They looked at her, and an expression of shame 
began to take the place of the angry look. One 
of them, however, seemed ashamed of the shame, 
for he started away muttering, evidently to conceal 
his real feeling: 

“Women are born meddlers.” 

The other one stooped down to her and said : 

“T had a little girl, but I have none now. For 
her sake and yours [1] remember this.” 

By this time, Kathleen and Barbara had come 
up, and Gretchen joined them and walked on, al! 
unaware that a stranger had come from the oppo 
site direction just in time to witness the scene or 
that his eyes were fixed intently on her face 
Where had he seen such eyes? As they walked 
on he looked after them a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded on his way, while, like a breath from the 
land of his youth, floated back on his memory 
words uttered by his mother’s lips as she read: 

“ And a little child shall lead them.” 

It was a strange medley of thought which ran 
thrqugh Gretchen’s mind 
that day, mingling iteelf with 
her studies. On the natural 
plane of first lessons she had 
obtained a rudimentary view 
of the meaning of “ peace 
makers,” and all day long, 
on the walls of her mind, she 
caught hurried glimpses of 


New Year’s pictures—a 
rambling old house with 
winding halls and great 


rooms and bright fires, anda 
good dinner, and a fine old 
gentleman playing with hap- 
py children, and a dear old 
lady telling nice stories ;— 
then suddenly a rude quarrel 
with which the words alwayz 
came, “‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” 

All unheeded were the cold 
little feet, which she had got 
wet as she dashed from the 
pavement to thestreet in her 
eager haste to arrest the 
quarreling men, all unheeded 
the chilling sensations which 
be gan to creep over her. 
With thought and brain so 
busy, was it any wonder that, when asked, in reci- 
tation, who were the rulers in a republic she 
should answer, ‘‘ The peacemakers” ? 

The teacher looked at her in amazement, but 
checked the rising rebuke for heedlessness as she 
saw a bright red spot in each cheek of the litttle 
girl, usually so correct in her recitations. 

“Gretchen, are you not feeling well?” she 
asked. 

“Not very, my head aches,” replied Gretchen. 

“Then I will excuse you; it will soon be time 
to close any way. .Be eure to go home at once to 
your grandmother ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the little girl, and she 
quickly put books and pencils in her school-bag 
and started for home. It was an aching little 
body that her grandma bathed and tucked away 
in bed that night. A elush of snow, which had 
been swept from the walks, still lay on the streets, 
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ind into this Gretchen had gone when she obeyed 
the prompting of her heart against wicked quar- 
reling. The fright and depth of feeling had 
wrought upon the intense little nature with an 
exciting under-current, while the cold little feet 
in the damp shoes took advantage of the blood’s 
ng called away to feed the brain, and the result 

. hard cold which kept Gretchen in bed, with 
ead and painful sides, for some days. 


De 
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they were not days without their pleasures, 


f her grandma talked to her, and read to her, 
and told her true stories of herself when, years 
ago, she too was a little girl. 

‘It seems so odd, grandma, to think you was 
ever a little girl,” said Gretchen. And you 
could do so many nice things—so many more than 
Ican. So can Kathleen and Barbara.” 

“]T don’t know about that,” said grandma, 

How is it Kathleen and Barbara can do more than 

you can ?”? 
’ “Oh! they have so many more to love and to love 
them. Now they are going to their grandpa’s to 
spend New Year’s, and there they’ll see lots of 
cousins, and their aunts and uncles 
their papa and mamma will be with them. | 
think 1t must be ever so nice to have ever so many 
people that you feel belong to you, so you can 
love them, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, dear, so nice that Our Father has given 
us a whole world full of people to love, and He 
tells us to love them even as ourselves. Isn’t that 
nice?” 

The earnest 
moment as Gretchen looked at grandma; but 
being accustomed to her manner of speech, she 
soon caught a shade of her meaning. 

“Grandma, I do love you,” she said, throwing 
her arms around her neck, “and | think I love 
everybody too; but when I see other children with 
their papas and mammas to love, and to love them 
and do nice things for them, I want my papa and 
mamma too, and then I wish God hadn’t taken 
them. Is that very wicked when | haven't 
even an uncle? I wish I could even see Uncle 
Karl,” and tears filled the tender eyes. 

Very gently her grandma kissed her and laid 
her back on her pillow. Then she opened the 
well-worn Bible, and turning over the leaves fora 
moment she began to read : 

When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” 

After reading, she rose, laid the Bible on her 
chair, and her spectacles on the open page. Then 
she bent tenderly over the little girl, whom she 

re in her heart like a beautiful, unfolding bud 
and after kissing her, she sofily uttered a prayer 
for God’s protecting love so to enfold her, even as 
a father’s, that, through His great wisdom His lov- 
ing providence might be much more to her, and 
better than the love and care of father or mother 
or kindred. One other plea she 
her absent son were still alive, tl 
which shelters even the birdling, 
him to the hearts that longed for him 
the first time, including Gretchen’s longings with 
her own in that petition. Then she stole quietly 

n the room, 

What a dear, good, blessed grandma I’ve got, 
love me and to love with all my heart!” thought 
when left alone. “It seems most 


talked like that I 


yes opened a shade wider for a 
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mtist try 

wish I cx 
was going to bt 
money for my medicine;”’ and then she fell to 
wondering what she could dotogetit. Presently, 
while in the midst of her plans, there came a light 
rap at the door, and in came Kathleen and 
Barbara. 

“Your grandma said we could come right to 
your room,” said Barbara, “cos we got a letter 
for you.” 

“Yes,” said Kathleen, 
bad, fighting men, as we came from school, and he 
asked us what had become of you, he wanted to 

We told him you were sic k. The n he 
us this letter and asked us if we would 


“we saw one of those 


Ree VOU. 
handed 
bring it to you, so here it is.” 

Gretchen opened it and glanced at it, but could 
scarcely believe her own eyes. 

“You read it to me,” she said, handing it to 
Kathleen, the older of the two littie girls. 

She put her sche ol-bag on the floor, took the 
letter, and seating herself on the edge of the bed, 
proceeded to read it, while Barbara, who had 
pulled off her hat with her left hand stood hold- 
ing the envelope in her right, listening intently 
to her sister as she read. Here is the letter: 
‘Dear CuiLp: Yes, I have somebody at 
home who cares. The question you asked me 
pierced my heart like a knife, and now | am 
going back to the home IJ neglected. I had a 
little girl once, and when she died it most crazed 
me, and | took to the bad drink, and at last left 
I brought with me a little box of hers 
pt her doll, some trinkets, and her 
little savings bank. Bad as I’ve been, I’ve never 

| a cent from that bank fora drink. I have 

yp since the morning you spoke to 
1e feel as if the spirit of my dead 
» me to be a better man. Now 
me, but I ask you to accept, as 

rt, the little box, with its 

to my child. There is 

1a card with a motto 

last work. I will send 

but when it reaches you I 

| ever see you again I hope it 


home; but 
in which she k 
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tier was finished no one seemed dis- 

word, but they all looked at each 
st lovely,” said the more 
ping her hands, her ex- 
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those angry men!” said Kathleen. “ Well, it is| leaving, but which he had in turn, after Jon, 
something in turn for the cold you caught.” effort, learned to rule; how he had determined ,, 
“Grandma says every bitter has some sweet | make what amends he could for the sorrow he h 
with it, except the bitter of sin,” said Gretchen, | caused, and had bent his energies to that end 
glancing at the cough drops and jelly cup, side by | how he had passed through this place two week 
side. | since on his way to the old home, and had con, 
“My! but I was afraid of those men,” said} upon the scene just as Gretchen ran to separat 
Barbara. “I don’t see how you could have gone | the quarreling men. The look in her eyes } 
to them. I was going to run away, but I wouldn’t | riveted his attention, and seemed to call up a look 
leave you.” he had seen long ago. Now he knew that he |} 
“Well,” said Kathleen, “we must go nqgw; we | seen it in the eyes of his younger brother, afterwa: 
came out of our way to bring you this, and|Gretchen’s father, in their boyhood days, whe 
mamma will wonder what is keeping us. 1] that more gentle brother entreated him in som: 
believe she did tell us we might come and} waywardners. But he could not place it then, fo; 
inquire how you were, but she didn’t expect us to| he did not know that brother had been the father 


stop.” of a little girl. 

“© sister! we are forgetting to tell the rest,’ That same day he preased on to the old home 
said Barbara, as they turned to go. “ We met a| place, only to learn that the father had pass 
nice-looking man who asked us if we were not} away, the brother also, and his wife, leaving « 
with the little girl who had stopped the quarrel | only child, and that misfortune had afterwar 


one day, and we told him yes, Then he asked | forced hie mother from the dear old home, but by 
about you, and we told him you had been sick.| could only learn in a general way where she had 
He said he was a stranger here, but he would like | gone. Hoping to find*her, he had bought the o! 
to see you, as he was going away. Then we| home, and was having repairs made so that he 
showed him your house, and he walked on, but | might take her there by New Year's. The look 
said he would be back directly, and would like to | of the little girl he had seen had haunted him, ti 
stop, and I said I knew you wouldn’t care. | finally it had suggested to his mind a possibility 
There! I heard a knock. If that is the man I’ll| which he had come to inquire into. He had jus 
just let him in,” and away the two children went, | this day returned, and meeting the two little girls 


full of the wonder of strange happenings whom he had seen in her company had inquire 
Gretchen heard the front door open and close, | for her. 

and then the patter of feet as Barbara ran through “So here I am,” said he, “and my little lad 

the little hall to show the way to her room with | must hurry and be well by New Year’s, for that i: 

that childish simplicity that thinketh no evil.| when the house will be done, and I’ll write to the 


Her expectant eyes were turned toward the door| aunt and cousins you tell me about to come an 
as it was opened, and a tall, nice-looking man, | see us then and give us a house-warming.” 


with a kind but determined face, which bore the “Oh! how nice!” said Gretchen, “ It all seems 
marks of struggle, stepped in, hat in hand, while | too much like a fairy tale to be true.” And the 
Barbara and her sister retreated, calling out: the little arms went round Uncle Karl’s neck 

“ Good-bye!” |again and held him as if afraid he might be 


The man and the child looked earnestly, each | spirited away. 

into the face of the other, for a moment, one in Just then came another knock at the door, and 
wonder, the other in perplexity as he struggled to| when grandma returned after opening it she hel 
unravel from memory some recollection of hia| in her hand a box which she said a man had le! 
youth. So intent were they that neither saw an- “for the little girl.”’ Gretchen was propped uy 
other door open as grandma etepped in, suddenly | in bed, while her uncle opened it for her, all look 
stopping as she saw the picture before her. She,| ing and wondering what was inside. 

too, looked steadily for a moment into the face of} “Ob! what a beautiful dolly!” said Gretchen 
the stranger, and then from her patient heart| though « loving glance stole to the poor litt 
burst forth, through her lips, a fervent | broken baby on the stand, which had been her 

“Father, I thank thee!” | only possession in that line. 

Turning, the stranger contemplated her for a| “And here isthe bank! I wonder how muc! 
moment, then stepped toward her and folded her| is in it.’ And then she added, mentally 
in his arms as he uttered the one word she had so} “ Enongh, I hope, to get grandma a nice sof 
longed to hear shawl,” 

“ Mother! “(jrandma, read this letter, and then you'll 

Jewildered indeed was Gretchen as she lay | understand. I forgot you didn’t know. Or, 
there gazing at the two. Then she turned away | Uncle Karl, you please read it aloud.” 
her eyes, feeling that there was a sacredness she When he had read it ehe turned again to the 
ought not to look upon After atime the stranger | box, taking out carefully several things. Then 
came and bent toward her, and aa she looked up she came upon a picture of a sweet, childish face, 
at him a great wave of joy swept over her at| and under it written the name “ Frederika.” 
thought of another one to love, and she threw her| Long and earnestly she looked at the face, It 
|} seemed so atrange that these were once the treas- 


arms around his neck, exclaiming: 

“Ts it my real, dear Uncle Karl | ures of that little girl. 

“Yea, your Uncle Karl, come back to take care Luat of all she lifted from the bottom of the 
of you and your grandma,” said he, as he stooped | box the motto card, on which she looked with a 
to kiss her. | strange, wondering awe as she read the words 

What a wonderful evening was that as they lia- | stitched in letters of worsted, in beautiful tints : 
tened to the story of the long years of struggle | “ Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
with his determined spirit, which ruled him in | LAURETTA. 
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Ghe Home Girele. 


LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS, __| life is before them, with usually a prospect 


1 affe 


yr ar 


[ will soon be time agai be losing our hi 

upon the year the 14 I 8, and wat hing l 

swilt departure to j I already laid away 
n the paat, l amt y yt five my thoug I 
ipon the subject—you | 1 them long a } | particul ation or work 
It is our own “ HomE MAGAziy and ite “Hi r, al lear ! was not doing : 
Circle” especially, that ngaging my attention in ! t ‘ “filled up the 
just now, and “ moy ” me Ly 
ex press ee) ie © | ‘ i “arisel 


times I: y whil ing over some 


numbers of tl ‘ It is a plea 
ki 


nd sO many wo 
ther long thr 

together in this 

inspiration of ou rt 

them By this me 4 I nave come 

know and understand ea ther in a personal 

way, which may b th a benefit and pleasure in 
yre instances i one, and which never would 
ve been bre 4 Out otherwise I do not sup 
we there 1 at ! rea magazine pudiished 

e readers 

with the bond of int | tual feeling 

friendship which has ) established among : 

In many cases; and | ! are years of its 

pleasant continuance tt > Us, Po begi 

with, there alway Pipsey,”’ with her cheery 

talk and helpful ways of doing anything at 

everything. So long | ie been identified wit! 
he book that we w hard know it with 

her. 

Then our dear Earnest,” with her earne 
erious views of life and character, her pure, true 
houghts, inciting the mind to high, noble pur 

» and such love for the beautiful that she de wf 
picts it for us wherever she finds it in nature, and ion which such a may find. 
seems ever led on by it to the thought ol the martial l } he must always 
igher beauty and heavenly love “Aunties ally Dut in; ill, | cannot 
talke with the girls are always good, but those in | h of 
August and October I liked particularly, 
not pass them by without a little commer 

The girl who considered that it waa“ 
ing” her and “ wasting her talents’’ to take 
of the housekeeping and nurse her sick m« 

a repulsive picture which has made a painful im 

pression on me more than once when | have seer 

an approach to its counterpart in re life, 

the writer, I “never ¢ i 

considered noble self-sacrit o do what is a plain | lit te ink how large a we g 
ipsigniniicant 


a 
duty, and should bea y rice, unless, as in 

me unusual case, ¢ ion between mother invalid girl thought 
ind daughter has | destroyed J have often | when she longed s ich to know some oth 
wondered how girls wh« were able to work could | who was shu } » | f te ite ané 


er one 
i m 


{ } t for 


go away from home for months perhaps, just for 

e! j yment, and leave delicate mothers to shoulde! 

burdens too heavy forthem, I have heard pe l ra and s¢ 
say, “Oh! they are young, and need the chai ap} little band 1 
ind brightness. Let them have it whil groy id spread 
can.” Aad I think to myself, tis true they may ‘ Bound togethe 
but it be only that of symp 


over 


} ' 


need it or that it will « them wood, t 
they not do without it « r than the oth praying for ea h other, | ig 


could do without them li they are young, their’ never seeing face to face—who can tell 
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that is done, the cheer that is brought to sick and | neas and goodness, all societies, governments, na- 
weary ones by this quiet, gentle ministry ? tions, take their form and growth. A decadence in 

There are also scattered through the rest of the | the true home-spirit must be followed by a deca- 
MAGAZINE names of writers whom I have learned | dence in individuals, community, country, or na- 
to like, and hail their appearance with pleasure, | tion. 
saying, “ That story or article will be interesting, You, my dear girls, will have a share in the 
I judge, because ‘ Madge Carrol’ or ‘Annie Muz- | home-making for the next generation. I pray that 
zey’ or ‘Margaret B. Harvey’ wrote it.” I can-| you may enter into your realms with the feeling 
not, of course, mention all that I like. There are | that there is no duty or privilege accorded to mor 
80 many good little scraps wafted in now and | tals, men or women, higher, holier, more honorable 
then from infrequent writers which help to make | or more sacred, than that of creating homes whose 
up the goodness and completeness. For we think | influence shall be pure, healthful, invigorating, 
“our” magezine is good, if it does not have the| and elevating; homes to which true and noble 
style and prestige of the largest leading ones, nor | men and women will like to come, and from which 
the articles that would make it a favorite with as|true and noble men and women will in turn go 
many masculine readera, There is no other | forth to take their places and to do their work in 
“home” magazine equal to itin all the land, A | the world. 
young married friend of mine, who asa girl afew| A woman—a mother—says: “I always disliked 
years ago did not care for the book, excepting the | housework myself, so 1 know my girls will not 
continued story sometimes, and a few “ Home like to do it; and I don’t intend that they shall 
Circle” pieces, said to me recently: “I will take | have to while theyare at home.” And the “girls,” 
back all I ever said in disfavor of the ‘Home| hearing housekeeping spdken of in this way, do 
MAGAzine.’ | used to think 80 much of its con- | not have any interest in it and have learned noth- 
tents commonplace, but I now begin to appreciate | ing of it. It seems to me a great mistake. People 
the good resulting from that very thing, for our | generally like to do that which they can do well. 
lives are usually commonplace, however contented | Perhaps if mothers would take pains that their 
or happy—she might have added, or sorrowful— | daughters should be able to keep house well there 
we may be; the romantic and the tragic occupy a| would not be so general an outcry against it. 
comparatively small space in them.” Now that| At all events, with most women it is a duty, at 
she is no more the imaginative young girl, but a | some time in their lives—whether they ever own 
yractical wife and mo'her, ehe sees the need of | it or not, whether they ever recognize it or not— 
just these every-day life lessons, these home and | to look after a household. They are anxious to 
household helps and experiences. Such words as | have homes of their own and all the freedom and 
these are encouragement to go on with the same | pleasures that can be attendant upon a home of 
kind of work, hoping that many more, who now | one’s very own. Surely they should not only be 
perhaps care but little for the every-day small | willing, but anxious; not only ready, but capable 
things of life, may be brought to feel the same | to do their part in the establishment and keeping 
way. | of the home, 

Lot us all endeavor, then, in the coming year to| There is no position in life from which care is 
do what good we can with our little mite con-| eliminated. There will be trials, perplexities, 
tributed to the book to help in making it useful | and worriments to be met with throughout any 
and lovely and “of good report;” for, as our| life. One who was free from these—if such a 
editor wrote to one of the “Circle” a few years | thing could ever be—would, I fear, be incapable 
ago concerning our efforts at doing good with the | of any strong feeling of joy or sorrow, of growth 
pen in ever so humble a way—‘ We sow by all | or progression. It should not be our aim to en 


waters knowing but little aa to the harvest, but the | deavor to save ourselves all unpleasantness, but to 
increase is will: God and He will take care of it.” | go simply and earnestly, doing the best thing we 
Licuen, | know at the time, without allowing any considera- 


| tion of personal comfort or discomfort to swerve 
us from the right. Life is not an idle dream, but 
A LETTER FROM AUNTIE. a reality, with its necessitous and holy duties, 
— Well for us if we can earnestly strive to know and 
My Dear Giris:—A most important part of | faithfully strive to fulfill them. 
every girl's education should be, I think, learning It is very easential, not only for the comfort, but 
the art of housekeeping—home making and keep- | for the peace and felicity of home-life, that the 
ing. Among all the other branches of learning | food should be substantial and well and properly 
in preparation for your future lives, I] hope you | cooked, No matter how simple and plain neces- 
wil! not neglect to learn how to be the mistress | sity may compel the fare to be, it can and should 
and the queen of home. One who can herself | be made palatable and be presented in a cleanly and 
wash and iron, make, bake, and mend, is mistress | orderly manner. ['amilies do not gather with joy 
of the situation. If necessary to perform these | and gladness about a table at which they can only 
duties herself, she is prepared to do so intelligently | expect sour or heavy bread, underdone or over- 
and with the far greater ease and success that | done meat and vegetables—everything, as a rule, 
skilled knowledge gives. If she is not obliged to| badly cooked and uninvitingly served. Fathers 
do all herself she can still teach and direct her | and sons, husbands and brothers, are all too apt 
servants—controlling and managing her resources | to stray away from disorderly homes and unpleas- 
as it should be every woman’s duty and pleasure | ant, uninviting tables; to stray, perhape, into bad 
to do. company and into bad habits; to wander away, 
Do not deem it degrading to do housework, to | certainly, from the ties of home love and home- 
minister to the needs and comforts of the home- duties 
life. The home isthe centre from which all great | Love, gentlenere, consideration will teach you 
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THE HOME CIRCLI 


ively many le 
rtable homes; 
ce and seek the lessona 
ights of self and dwell on thoughts of th 


ps toward making true aad 
but you must listen for the 


Tk | nis goo out ol 
lo do this, g il 


whom and with whom the home is m 

it be to you always “« 1 me never ~ 

ae.” The on 18 wide, « mprehensive, thri 

with life and love and expansiveness; the 
ther is narrow, cold, hard, and cramping, filled 

h self thought and self-assertivene Strive t 
ike “our home cozy, comfortable, social, full 
1 the vitality of lov and good-will; a place In 
which there shall be freedom for differing indi 
idualities; a place which shall be reatful, inspir 
ng, and full of peace and healthfulness to all and 
each of ite members. 

It need not be costly ; it can never be too plain 
for the advent of | ving, well rdered admin 
tration and ministration. Ir need never be t 
plain and unpretentious to admit cheerful, whol 
aon ej yy#, and tender, loving, trusting sharing of 
trials and cares and sorrow 
may never have homes of your own but there 
will be times, no doubt, of longer or shorter du- 
ration, when your duty may take you or place you 
in circumstances where the knowledge of domeati« 
duties will be of great benefit to you or to others 
If the homes are not your own, atill, they are 


mes which are doing, wel! or illy, their work of 


Some among you 


sustaining, educating, developing; and she who 
helps, anywhere, is doing the work of the world 
And in the world there can be no greater, truer 
nobler work than the creating or helping t« 
ike pure, lovely, and | > 
AUNTIE 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 


TE who have means at your command, | 
beseech you to remember the poor in these 
wintry days A sense of humiliation ! 

verty may prevent many of the worthiest 

aking an appeal to your sympathies. If 


eve their neceas) 
meet with 


beervation 


re are, seek them ou i 
be sure that your ki 

ward A case con 

if Very moment, whl r 


window I see a feeble, tottering figure « 


writing here at 


wly down the road, st pping every few 
] 


to lean upon her cane and rest her wea 


Yonder ie her home, t weather-beaten 


dwelling, which you can eee far up the hill-side. 
In the old churchyard there sleep all her kindred 
She is the last of her race, and in that old farm 
house she has for many years dwelt alone. Lefta 
widow in early life, she has suffered untold pri 
vations and sorrows. But the bleasing of a Chri 
n’s faith has ever lighted her way, and she | 


# 
rne her troubles in patience and resignauon 


rhe ble sing of that poor gid lady when I enter 


home with some simple gi eweeter fat 


kera after pleasure 
rhe poor ye have alwava with you,” 
suffering poor, and if by any means 
an ameliorate their condition or add to their 
store, by all means let it be dor 
i EmiIty SANBORN 


~ DID SHE DO RIGHT ?” 


Le g| t ne 1¢ has been 


me to 


ownsend 

especially for 

htest and best 

J } Ive, then, 

ompanied my reading of 
’in the Home MAGA 
jus girlhood bright- 


lowed each number to its 

ie the question did this 
” do right? 

a iestion, we muat im igine these 

in real life and judye in like 


Thorndike” a thorongh buai- 
ners ( la honest, upright, alert in all 
business affairs, yet never neglecting the simplest 
f home du His struggles and trials of early 
life and succesa are deserving of highest praise, 
and one cin imagine the pride he must have felt 
in the accomplishment of all this. His busy life 
had left no time for literary pursuits and artistic 
tudy: his early life had crushed out his tenderer 
feelings toward Gud and man; yet who shall say 
ere was no good in this man? Perhaps he 
eded the life of such a woman to complete the 
man. Ruskin, in speaking of the superiority of 
one sex to the other, saye: “ Each bas what the 
ther has not—they are nothing alike, and the 
happiness and perfection of both depends on each 
asking and receiving from the other what the 
other only in give,” 

man was deficient in some of her 

er in thought and purpose, seems to 

she should prove herself not 

y conceited woman, allow 

, admiration, and supposed 
pet to keep her wavering and lingering 
upon the luxuries an 1 ease his wealth could pro 
cure her, instead of the most vital and sacred 
juestion of returning his love. Thoughts of what 
man could give ker filled her mind more than 
ight of loving or trying to love him, keep- 

she had re- 


ease 


in pain and suspense until 
ceived the enjoyment and extension of his 
y ane dared to accept, becau-e she had 
not courage to leave. 

Had she dwelt less on things unworthy of her 
ind tried to see and feel for this man, remembering 
her life had not been overshadowed like his, for- 
er supposed superiority, she might have 

‘giving what he 
She resisted 


hosp tality 


returned his aflection, and, by 
had not pertec ted the life of both. 
the sore temptation (for temptation it really was 

marry lim, feeliag at last that it was not the 
position, but the man, from whom she must derive 
f his iano more than we have reason 


herp ip ine 
spirited 


to expect fi every true-hearted, noble 
woman, and though commendable, is a duty which 


! In this we feel sh 


he owed to botl 
Her flight was rude and unkind to her friend 
and Mr. Thorndike. 
ood on the cliff by the sea that she could not 
as she did 


e did right, 
She knew as well when she 


‘love and honor” him for himself 
weeks of rest and enjoyment at his home. 
show her weakness of character in 

ve of luxury to overcome her 
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| 
nobler and holier feelings until the limit of her | 
visit had expired, then leaving all in ignominious | 
flight. 
There lies her mistake, and “ Natalie Vane” 
would, it seems to me, been a purer, nobler type 
of young womanhood for the girls over all the 
land anxiously waiting her decision, had ehe 
given her unwavering decision weeks before to 
her host and had courage to leave his home in a 
manner befitting the noble type she was to repre- 
sent, modest at once and bright, with hope of 
better things to be won and to be bestowed, 
“Bus.” 


A PIECE OF BLUE SILK. 
“\ NLY a fragment of pale-blue silk —blue as the 


sky of a summer day or its reflection of tur- 
4uoise in some silvery stream. Not for beauty 
of shade or lustre is the memento dear to me, but 


because it embodies a dream of the past in which 
was formed one of the most perfect friendships of 


my life. Is there a tie of human endearment more 
unselfish, more ennobling, than pure friendship ? 
It is, at its best estate, a foreknowledge of the sym- 


pathy and communion of souls beyond earthly 
grief or estrangement. 

in the year 1S—, when a student at N—— Uni- 
versity, | often heard my classmates mention the 
beautiful young girl who sang in the chapel-choir. 
Her voice was a rare contralto and much admired 
by lovers of song, but her face was of rarer sweet- 
nese, and once seen could not be lightly forgotten 
She reminded one of the last stanza in Longfel 
low’s poem, ‘‘ Maidenhood ;”’ 





ind that smile, like sunshine, da 
sunless heart 


For a smile of God thou art.” 


Such a smile was Hattie M - in the hearts of 
many friends. She was gentle, amiable, intelli 
gent, girlish, yet womanly, with many charms of 
tact and grace. There are seldom found in one 
human character all these qualities combined ; 
they are thought to be ideal, but, in this instance, 
were realities of her daily life. Fora time I had 
no opportunity of forming her acquaintance, but 
one day, just beyond the campus, we met, books in | 
hand, and started into conversatic n, as schoolgirls 
will when occasion offers. We had many interesta 
in common, and as we walked and talked, I found 
we had passed my own home and were nearing the 


residence of Dr. M——, our new family physician; 
for we had but lately moved to the city. 
“ And you are Hattie M--— !” I exclaimed ; then 


added, “I have often heard your father mention 
your name; you must be frequently in his 
thoughts.” 

“ Papa is very kind to me,” she replied with 
smile, “and I am glad to have met you to-day.” 

Soon afterward she called at my home, and 
from that date of acquaintance there ripened, as 
I said, one of the most perfect friendships of my 
life. Time, chance, distance, estrangement have 
interfered with many social relationships, but this 
one is sacred to death alone; for death came to 
claim her, one of his brightest and sweetest victim 
I once read some beautiful lines, “The Song « 
Death,” of which only the refrain now lingers in 
my mind: 


HOME 


| vine, we May meet again. 
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“Ah! yes! I'm a pitying angel of light, 
On a mission « 
And whenever I see a smile too bright 
And a heart too innocent, 
Too tender and warm for your world of ic« 
I waft them away into Paradise.” 


{ mercy sent; 


Thus was she wafted, the dear one of whom | 
write; and in paying this tribute to her memory 
do I not voice the sentiment of many lives wh 
have been similarly bereft? There are rings and 
books and flowers and pieces of forget-me not silk 
in many homes to-day, precious to eyes that look 
upon them and hands that unfold them. My piece 
of pale-blue silk she used to wear in the days ot 
her waning strength—for she was not called sud 
denly ; during weeks and months of invalidism w 
her sweet presence spared to hearts that would have 
died to save her. The first knowledge I had 
her lack of health came in the guise of health. 

“ How bright your,roses are,” I said to her one 
morning, as she came into our little sitting-roon 
smiling as usual. 

“Oh!” she replied, putting both hands to her 
cheeks, “ papa doesn’t like my red cheeks,” 

* Doesn’t like them,” I repeated, in amazement 
“ Hattie, you are jesting.’ 

“ Would that I were,” she said; “but he says 
it is not health, that deep glow, and I am going 
now to his office to take treatment.’”’ I then re- 
garded it as the anxiety of a father for his child 
and could not or would not believe otherwise. 

But time confirmed the skill and insight of this 
wise physician. As the weeks passed on, her sweet 
voice no longer led in church anthems; the pian 
stood unused, lonely, as if it missed the chords 
she was wont to summon from its keys, and, on: 
by one, her favorite pursuits were abandoned. 

Oh! this closing in of earthly hopes and aspi- 
rations, how could we bear italone! Only throug 
Him who hath said: “J will be with thee unto th 
end,” can sustaining grace come with comfort for 
the final hour. And it came to her; was with her 
through weeks of waiting, giving her strength t 
part with one in whom the hopes of her girlhood 
centered, with whom she had expected to walk the 
ways of the future in happiness and love, wearing 
the sacred name of wife. 

One summer morning, just as day illumined the 
east, father, mother, brothers, and a dear sister 
stood by her couch awaiting that saddest of all 
farewells, the passing of an immortal spirit. 

She lay in her casket like some fair, sweet flower 
embalmed for Heaven, the pledge of troth like 
the heart of a lilyon her pale hand. And he wh 
placed it there—did he regard, as did Edwin Ar 
nold, the “ Wonder of Death” ? 


‘She is dead !’ they said to him. ‘Come way; 
Kiss her and leave her, thy love is clay.’ 


About her brows and beautiful face 
They tied her veil and marriage lace. 


‘And over her bosom they crossed her hands, 


‘Come away,’ they said, ‘ God understands ! 


Only He can understand this miracle of change, 
this going away alone, whither no eye may follow 
nor ear hearken ; no human hand beckon or heart 
give token of alove that fain would conquer death. 
Yet through faith we cherish the hope, the prayer, 
that sometime, somewhere, by will and way Di- 
IsADORE BAKER. 
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Young Jradtes’ Department. 


THROUGH A WINDOW. , ae Fang te Sa ils 
ment adapted to its form, that this principle migh 
uwccount for much that we see in the world about 


we underst 1 it better. 


[’ seems strange how many things can come to 


: . Leswerse: ry 
one through a window! A shower of golden if ; d 
¢| duct we birds 


rods flung off by the sun, a draught « 
ted by the e boys over the way 


‘heaven’s elixir,” a soft, sweet strain from instru It mani 1 

ment or voice, each bringing its own message of I ish scramble after Pp 
tenderness, of cheer, and of brightness and each ild 
being the bearer of ne ad lessons, fi 

nately, however, one ji ibl to hear 








} 
BnOUIL 


through an adjace1 ndov rhts or 


sltogether agreeah| r pile ' a fact of 1icl ind a f t acking away at the parent root 


| was made aw likely be f 
inwonted comm irely s¢ 
I threw up the . ; iin and 
( ently interested in 181! f ghbors ring y I | y ] ntent 


be induced to 


med 80 to ip ye ! peck you 

hard pointed bill, that t re is no room for 

doubt as to the em« } gbackofthem. My! 

what a chirp and chatter am i bevy of spar- | ‘ In Lys nultitudi ind =multifari 
rows in a tree near by 1ev pranced about on | that it soon ve fa hydra. ded ener 

he limbs, fluttered and now made a ice and happit eeki own, it 
i } embers of the 
the form of ] 


dive at each other with ¢ 

sending forth angry notes that 

ike “swear words” than 

heard from the throat of 

time before I was able to discover the cause « 

this commotion, whi ved to be the question KDOV lige, many ti 2, that 

f right to the possession of a few s its of 1! 4k Upon t hould 
etc., and the locality for a nest, to which ry m 

mption t enjoys the titillation of the palate, it unblus! 


; } ora of 
raws, bits ! ‘ 
string burdened, we 
ring, d 
each party evidently felt entitled by pre: 
( laime, As they aiternale ly snakk he d ind t igged 


iway at the straws and 


or possession, | felt what the “ Friends” 


choice morsels or 


strings in Ir contention 
might 
ahi 


lips a 


call a “concern” to make to their bird - 
few practical remarks on the subject of selfishness ' » t beautiful i the form of adornment, it 
which, if I could succeed ! g them under te the rare bita, the deli 
stand, would, no doub ve wade them fee { ints | fla f jewels, though the ap- 
amaller than ever bbed of a needed 

But, as I looked, my attention waa 


two little boys across the way (scarcely out of 
their kilt pleats , wi flew into each other’s faces 


il] as they contended | so plainly written in the pale face, the tired 


turned t »mbellishment to »plete its harmony. Isa pleas- 
i ‘ j it clamors for the 
osing eyes d heart against the 
and heads with scratch 
for the possession of a hoop and stick. Of course, |! , and weary tep wl icl unmistakably indicate 
the stronger was victorious, and the defeated party should be the priviley ¢ assures itsell 
went off with bitter wail. ig ould t mind work if onl; 

j liked to do, with this plausibility 

{ delis of battling a tid 


y it was some- 


Then came the suggestion, “ Better make your 
practic al remarks’ to tl eof v ur own kind, ‘ 
for man, more than bird or beast, needs them.” mming a current, overcoming difficulties, and 
So here I am with the little tablet again, ready for | ar gal lable ambition to accomplish the 
another talk with you, not, f e, that you need 
but that you may apply to anybody whom you 
know who does any thoughts that you might | arou ing ot lyes a aipet f 
sccount helpful. And, after all, I wonder if our | as ake O T its spell in an earnest elor 
race isn’t more responsible than .we are aware of e of it persuasions 
for the various forms of evil which manifest | the ve ito ) rise above it the voice takes on a 
l I re watch 


hat there is a re: leasure in 


such a foe within 


themselves in the animal kingdom and the world 
about us? Jt is so easy to say the world was ful of the ¢ I 


I , and the 
more ready t i ist needs and 


cursed because of sin, as long as the thought is hand 


unreal kind of myth uttered in a pious s f happiness of those about us. One such spirit in a 
way! but really to believe it is quite anoth family can exert an untold influence for good, for 
thing. There is such a tendency in every for f it is sure to beget its own likeness in those by 
life to embody itself and go forth clad in a gar- whom it is surrounded, so that in ministering to 
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others it is in turn ministered unto, not only by 
the more beautiful character developed, but by 
receiving from others a kindly deference to its 
wishes, and, in turn, a preference of its pleasures 
and comforts. ‘“ Like begets like,” and “what 
measure we mete” is sure to be “meted to us 
again.” If we manifest selfishness to others, they, 
through disgust in part, are apt to manifest a 
grudging spirit toward us. 

It seems to me there is no more beautiful pic- 
ture given us of the unselfish ministry which life 
ought to be than in the members of our own 
bodies, not one of which acts for self, and yet 
each, in its effort to minister to the whole, is itself 
ministered unto, and is rounded and developed 
into strength and symmetry. How ready the 
hand to clothe, to cleanse, to protect, and to feed 


Pousekeepers 


SOME THRIFTY WAYS. | 
HEN once a dish, bundle, or garment is in | 
your hand, carry it to its proper place if| 
possible and not necessitate the extra mo- | 
tions of laying it down and taking it up again, | 
besides the vexation of seeing it out of place. Get 
ahead of the work and keep ahead of it, even if| 
you have to incur a little expense for help a few 
hours or a day or two. There is a great satisfac- | 
tion in feeling that you are mistress of the situa- 
tion and in knowing that during the week past a | 
reasonable amount of work has been got through. 
Make plans, not rigid rules, but a certain de- 
fined outline of the coming week’s work to be 
done—for instance, that the north bed-room shal] 
be cleaned, John’s shirts increased by a pair, and 
that you will return such a call long overdue and | 
visit the children’s school. That is enough, be- | 
cause you must leave a wide margin for such 
emergencies as a sick day for yourself or some | 
other member of the family, for unexpected com- 
pany, or bad weather, which may turn about your 
plans. Now, starting out with this plan before 
you, as a little child with his lesson to learn, fix 
your energies upon it without flying from one 
thing to another aimlessly, and you will be sur- 
prised to see the amount of work accomplished. 
Some housekeepers get up almost every morn- 
ing with no idea what their work of the day will 
be besides the inevitable meals to get and wash up 
afterward. They do whatever comes along, which, 
unless there are small children to break up one’s 
plans, is a very poor way to work. Even then a| 
plan is a sort of guiding star, which keeps the | 
machinery of home from going all wrong. 
One failing we women have is a willingness to | 
worry along without proper utensils to do our | 
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the body, and with what perfect acquiescence the 
feet do the bidding of the will in transporting 
that body from place to place! We have but to 
let our minds act, that the thought may be 
carried through in detail, and to draw from it a 
suggestion of harmony and of the beauty of a life 
of unselfish ministry. And in no sphere does 
such a life find ampler scope than in the daily de- 
tail of home, where gentleness, forbearance, and 
preference of others have such frequent oppor- 
tunity for exercise. And nowhere is the unselfish 
one clothed with a more radiant and lasting 
beauty, to which in later years, when separations 
have come and space has fallen between, the eye 
of memory will turn with loving admiration and 
dew of grateful recollection. 

Mrs. A. L. WASHBURN. 


" Department, 


of clothes-pins, no skirt board for ironing dresses, 


|}and so on. This lack makes the work a third 


more irksome. No man would blunder along so. 
But he is master of his pocket-book, some woman 
says; still, we think by giving thought to the sub- 
ject she could get the desired articles, because 
really these things do not cost much. The usual 
kind of hired girl will not do without the con- 
veniences which her employer has denied herself, 
and it is better to have the convenient utensils and 
then dispense with the helpif possible. As unskilled 
as the girls for housework are now, they often 
largely increase the nervous wear of housekeeping. 

A good carpet-sweeper is a great help, but be 
sure it is a good one before you buy it; of course, 
it will not dig out all the corners or perfectly 
sweep the room without the aid of a broom, but 
by sweeping a sitting-room about the edges and 
corners once a week thoroughly with a broom and 
finishing it off with the carpet-aweeper to take up 
the dust, you keep it neat the rest of the time by 


| a daily use of the sweeper and without raising a 


dust. The threads from your sewing, the seed and 
feathers from the bird cage, and the children’s 
litter all vanish without your having to stoop once 
to the floor. In the sleeping-rooms a carpet- 


| sweeper is excellent; just brush out the corners 
|and it will do the rest of the work, but is of no 


use on stairways and smal! places. In using one 
be sure to keep the brush free from strings and 
threads, which it picks up and becomes clogged 
with. Also remember to oil it a little once in 
awhile. 

Many housekeepers keep their bread in a stone 


jar and cake in a tin pail or a pan covered over; 


in this way only a portion of the space is used, as 
the loaves do not fit in well. The old-fashioned, 
trunk-shaped cake boxes were a convenience, but 


work with. We go on lifting the heavy iron pot | still the loaves must be packed one upon another 


to boil a half-dozen potatoes in when a three- | 
quart granite kettle or even a cheap tin one would | 
be so handy. We do without the extra broom for 


the best carpets, and this is a piece of poor | 


and the crumbs of all mix together. The best 
kind is an upright equare one, which has adoor on 
the front side and two tin shelves inside which 
are movable. This keeps each loaf by itself; those 


economy; we lack a good sharp knife for cutting | costing two dollars and a half will hold six loaves 
meat, a little one to pare vegetables with, a boiler | of bread. A cake box like this never becomes 


for oatmeal, a carpet-sweeper; there is a scantiness | 


musty, like a stone jar, and seldom needs washing, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


like a tin pail, while each slice and loaf is easily | 


kept whole, which is a saving, as broken food 
does not look tempting and is apt to be wasted. 

A set of yellow bowls varying from two to eight 
quarts measure, and ashallower one holding eight 
or ten quarts,.are something which if you have 
once had you would never do without. We once 
had an extravagant fit, as we called it at the time, 
and bought three of the deep and one of the large, 
shallow, yellow earthen bowls, and our neighbors 
smiled and thought we had the china craze. The 
purchase, however, was a wise one, for the smal! 
bowl is just the thing for mixing cake and dough- 
nuts (for cake ought never to be mixed in tin 
the second size is convenient for stirring up the 
brown bread in, or an unusual quantity of cake, 
the large, deep one always has some mince-meat, 
apple-sauce, or something of the kind in it which 
we would not care to put in tin, while the large, 
shallow one is used for mixing bread in; it is far 
better than a tin pan, as it holds the warmth and 
can be scraped perfectly clean. Some cooks leave 
half a loaf of bread clinging to their bread pan. 
A largetin lid to fit this bowl would make it perfect. 

Keep a cake of indexical soap in a dish near 
the sink, and when a spot shows on spoon or fork 
rub it out at once; in this way the silver will al 
ways be bright, and you will not be dreading or 
putting off the silver cleaning only to be caught 
with tarnished spoons by an unexpected guest; 
besides, there is the satisfaction of having your 
things always looking at their best. Of course, 
large pieces of silver must be cleaned thoroughly 
once in awhile, but most of us are not burdened 
with many pieces of plate and the care which goes 
with it. In ‘these days of beautiful china and 
wonderful glass there is little need of an abund- 
ance of silver after an ample supply of spoons, 
knives, and forks have been furnished. 

ALLI£ E. WHITAKER 


RECIPES. 


PLAIN SWEET OMELETTE —Beat up well three 
eggs (whites and yelks), add to them one ounce of 
butter broken up into small pieces and one ount 
of sifted sugar; stir well together; put one ounce 
of fresh butter into the omelette pan; when it 


fritters pour in the mixture, and continue stirring 
until it is set; then turn the edges over until the 
omelette is of an oval shape; brown it with a sala- 
mander and sift sugar over before sending to table. 
This will make only a small omelette; if a larger 


ia required, double the proportions of the ingre 
dients. 


SAKED HasuH Take cold beef, mutton, or 
lamb, or some of each, slice it very thin across 
the grain, and chop fine; moisten with a little cold 
gravy or meat juice from sweet dripping, and if 
you like an onion, slice it as thin as possible and 
parboil ten minutes before putting it in. Prepare 
some stale bread-crumbs from good, home-made 
Graham loaf, if you have it—there should be about 
as much bread as meat. Stir all together, and if 
the gravy added does not make the mixture wet 
enough—it should be rather moist—add a very 
little boiling water and stir well. Put the hash 
into an iron bread-pan, smooth the top nicely, and 
bake in a hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes; it 
should be slightly browned or crusted, top and 
bottom. 


THREE LitrLe Disnes oF APPLES.—(1) Roll 
out tolerably thin a little piece of light pastry; 
place in it a large apple of a good baking kind, 
pared and cored ; cover it well with the paste and 
secure it firmly; bake it in a temperate oven. 
Four of these turnovers, as they are called, make 
a dish; they are good either hot or cold. (2) Stew 
six or eight good baking-apples, pared and cored, 
until they are tender, let them cool, and mix them 
with the yelks of two eggs and enough sugar to 
sweeten them ; spread this mixture on a dish, cover 
the top with fine bread-crumbs and a small quan- 
tity of dissolved butter, and bake for a quarter of 
an hour. (3) Boil a pound and a half of leaf-sugar 
in a pint of water for a few minutes, add two 
pounds of good cooking-apples; let these all boil 
together until the mixture is tolerably stiff; just 
before removing it from the fire add the grated 
rind cf two lemons; press it into molds which 
have been previously dipped into cold water and 
not wiped. When the gdteau, as it is called, is 
turned out on a dish, ornament it with blanched 
almonds, and pour a custard or some whipped 
cream round it. 


Fvenings wilh the Poels. 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


And past the waving rye, 
The dew-drops sparkling as we talked— 
My darling friend and I. 
All beautiful beyond us lay 
The beckoning fields of life, 
And little thought was ours that day, 
Of burden, toil, or strife. 


ears the daisied lanes we walked, 


Years glided on—again we met; 
Her babes around her clung. 

My cheek with sorrow’s tear was wet, 
And silent was my tongue. 


She clasped my hand within her own, 
She cheered me with a song; 

The thrill of love was in her tone, 
And faith had made her strong. 


Once more when silver lilies flashed 
Chrough leaves of darkling green, 
When summer brooks for gladness flashed, 
Their ferny banks between ; 
We two, the noontide heat to share 
The noontide peace as well), 
Paused midway on life’s upper stair, 
Our thankfulness to tell. 


And yet again, when shadows crept 
Athwart the velvet sward, 

And on the royal mountains slept 
The glory of the Lord, 
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We found apart a Holy Place | And not by our flaws will God judge us; His love 


Wherein to kneel and pray, | keeps our noblest in sight 
Forgetting for a little space Dear world, our low life sinks behind us; we look up 
The conflicts by the way. to His infinite height! 


Lucy Larcom. 
Ah! me, no more by daisied path, 
No more by lilied plain, 
My friend shall walk with me. She hath 


The robe without a stain. THE FOOLISH HAREBELL. 
She hears the melodies that ring a= 
Across the on otal sea— . HAREBELL hung its willful bead: 
And earthly notes rie! hard to sing, \ “T am tired, so tired! I wish I was dead.” 
My sweet one, missing thee. 4 She hung her head in the mossy dell: 
“Tf all were over, then all were well.” 
The wind be beard, and was pitiful ; 
He waved her about to make her cool. 
“Wind, you are rough,” said the dainty bell; 
‘ Leave me alone—I am not well,” 
And the wind, at the votce of the drooping dame, 
Sank in his heart and ceased for shame. 
“T am hot, so hot!” she sighed and said; 
“T am withering up; I wish I was dead!” 
Then the sun he pitied her pitiful case, 
And drew a thick veil over his face. 
“Cloud, go away, and don’t be rude; 
|; Tam not—I don’t see why you should.” 

FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP. The cloud withdrew, and the harebell cried: 

ED: w 


“T am faint, so faint! and no water beside! 


But looking backward o’er the road 
That youth beheld so bright, 
That since has known the heavy load, 
In mingled gloom and light, 
I praise my God, whose goodness aye 
No measure hath nor end, 
That where the living never die, 
He keeps for me my friend. 
Marcaret E, Sanoster, in Youths’ Companion, 


EAR world, looking down from the highest of And the dew came down its million-fold path ; 

D heights that my feet can attain, But she murmured: “I did not want a bath.” 

I see not the smoke of your cities, the dust of| A boy came by in the morning gray, 

your highway and plain; He plucked the barebell and threw it away. 

Over all your dull moors and morasses a veil the blue The harebell shivered, and cried: “Oh! oh! 

atmosphere folds, I am faint, so faint! Come, dear wind, blow.” 
And you might be made wholly of mountains for all| The wind blew softly and did not speak. 

that my vision beholds. She thanked him kindly, but grew more weak, 


} “Sun, dear sun, I am cold,” she said, 
Dear world, I look down and am grateful that so we He rose, but lower she drooped her head. 


all sometimes may stand “© rain! I am withering; all the blue 
Above our own every-day level, and know that our| Is fading out of me. Come, please do.” 
nature is grand The rain came down ae fast as it could, 
In its possible glory of climbing, in the hilltops that But for all its will it did her no good. 
beckon and bend She shuddered and shriveled and, moaning, said: 


So close over every mortal he scarcely can choose but| ‘“ Thank you all kindly ’—and then she was dead. 
. ; Let us hope, let us hope when she comes next 
year, 
She'll be simple and sweet. But I fear, I fear, 
GeorGe MAcponaLD. 


ascend. 


Though here, 0 my world! we miss something—the 
sweet, multitudinous sound 
Of leaves in the forest a flutter, of rivulets lisping | 


around, 
The smel! of wild pastures in blossom, of fresh earth 

ietenned by the plow THE CHRISTMAS-TREE: 
The uplands and all the green hillsides lead the way — 

to the mountain’s brow. FLASH of light, a merry hum, 

\ And peals of rippling laughter sweet, 

One world; there is no separation; the same earth ! The pattering of tiny feet, 

above and below; And, lo, the little children come. 
Up here is the river’s cloud-cradle ; down there is its 

fullness and flow ; A stately fir-tree rears its head, 
My voice joins the voice of your millions who upward | With stars and tapers all ablaze; 

in weariness grope And quivering in the fairy rays, 
And the hills bear the burden to Heaven—humanity’s The glittering, loaded branches spread. 


anguish and hope! 
And childish eyes are sparkling bright, 


Dear world, lying quiet and lovely in a shimmer of And childish hearts with joy o’erflow, 
gossamer haze, And on that Birthday long ago 
Beneath the soft films of your mantle I can fee! your They ponder with a grave delight. 
heart beat as I gaze; 
I know you by what you aspire to, by the look that on Then to their gifts they turn once more, 
no face can be, And in the present sunshine lost, 
Save in moments of high consecration, you are show- | They fear no future tempest-tossed, 
ing your true self to me. But unto fairy regions soar. 
Dear world, I behold but your largeness; I forget No cares, no fears, a happy time 
that aught petty or mean Of laughter ; tears that cannot stay; 
Ever marred the vast sphere of your beauty, over | An April day, a year of May, 


which as a lover I lean; Pealed in and out with Christmas chime. 






































































HOME DECORATION AND 


Powe Decoration and 


FANCY NEEDL “WORK. 


No. 1.—Trimming : 
se For the 


hain, one double int 


Crochet and Fancy Mignar- 


patterr } re of #ca 
s, one-half treble t 
each of seven next 
next, repeat fron 


more, passing 


‘ 


chain, one 
me ch 
, repeat from ° 


even 


iin, one 


les under ea 
at tl 


out 
firmly 


{ pie 


or the require 


' 


‘luster ¢ 8 
neat { 
e another length of 


n it to the ce 


ted ne ch 


ntr 
a by 
ed er betwee! Ww r Dg 
entre picot, work the i 
the headir gm 
the 
entre picot of 
the second, three 
t of centre mignardise 1in, one double into 
third, two chain, one 1 . pic t of 
ght chain, one » first doub 
f scallop (see hain, pass over 
, four chain, one 
int 


time through a 


four chain, one d 


nto n, one double into the 


nd, or 
} 


ne 


ReCK 
r chain, one IK Die¢ 


double into next 


i centre ¢ 
stitch, one double ir 
ble into the second, three chain, 
centre picot of ling, five chain, one d 
to next picot, four chain, o1 louble into the second, 
e chain, one double tre 
iin, pass over one stit h, one double int 
chain, one double into next picot of 
chain, one double int third, two chain, one 
into next picot « f 
into the second, tw hain, one 
of heading, four chain, one double 
Repeat from the beginning of the row. 
’n the other side of heading mignardise work one 
ible into a pice t, two chain. Repeat 
For the edge on the other side of scallop, work one 
ible separated by chain into each of 
»ts, one double into each of three next picots, one 
hain, one double into next picot, three chain, one 
jouble into the corresponding stitch on the last scal 
p, two chain, one double into first of three chain, 
one double into next picot, two chain, one double into 
next picot, two chain, one double into next picot, 
three chain, one double, one-half treble and one dou 
e into three chain, one double into next picot, 
four chain, one double, one-balf treble and two trebles 
to next picot, repeat from 
uble, two half trebles, 


louble 


one 
uble 
see design , two 
the next, 
heading, 
the 
four chain, one dou 
double next 


into 


ible centre, 
into 


the sec 


two five 


into four chain, one double in 
* twice more, ® five chain, one d 
und two trebles into five chain, one double into next 
four chain, 


four 


nine times more, 


picot, repeat from last * 
two trebles into 


double, one-half treble and 
in, one double into next picot, repeat from last 

twice more, three chain, one double, one-half treble, 
and one treble into three chain. Repeat from the be 


ne 


ginning of the row. 
In working the two first points of.next scallop join 
the corresponding points of previous scallop. 


Rosette for Antimacassar. 
chain, join 


} 
n 1, 


No. 2—Crochet: 
Commence 'n the centre with four 
First Round: W uy three c¢ 
trebles under the four ch to the top of 


ork with nineteer 


Lit yin 
chain with one single 
Round Work uj three chain, 


Second 


round, 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


Fancy Deedlework. 


No Point Lace 
ira rnt ya t r 


skein of 
No. 4. 


} 
the 


one 


Edging: Crochet and Mignardise.—For 


of mignardise, 
ct picot, keep the 
draw through 
double 
three double trebles 


all 


n and 

half trebles and 

three chain, 

yicot, three chain, tl 
ot, three chain, three d 

ot, thres hain, t half trebles next picot, 

Repeat from the begir f the row. 

TI ubles under first three chain, 

doubles under two 

under the cl mes 


« uvOOF 
trebles are 
this way; 


iree double trebles in 


yuble trebles into same 


wo into 
ree d 


next chain, four chain, 
ain, repeat 


nder three 


seven t 


Repeat fron 


from 


more, three doubles u chain. 
beginning of the row. 
For the 


other side « 


+} 
e 


into a picot on the 


Repeat. 


heading: One double 
f mignardise, four chain. 


No. 5.—Edging: Crochet and Fancy Mignardise. 

For the edge: 

First Row: Five trebles into a single picot betweer 
two scallops of picots « 
Repeat. 

Second Row: One treble into first of twelve chain, 


» each 


f mignardise, twelve chain. 


three chain, pass over two stitches, one treble ints 
f two next stitches, three chain, pass over two chain, 
one treble into each of two next stitches, two chain. 
pass over two stitches, one treble into the next, Repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 

Third 
last row, 

For the heading, one double into a picot at the other 
side of mignardise, * two chain. Repeat. 


Row: Five doubles under each three chain of 


Nos. 6 and 10.—Embroidery Spray.—This spray 
is suitable to be worked in the corners of tablecover 
be alternated with other spray 
rked in the centre 
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k shades of the flowers ; 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


silk. The stamens in the full-blown flower are worked 
in yellow crewel-embroidery silk. 


Nos. 7 and 8—Border and Design: Cross and 
Italian Stitch.—The border shown in No.7 is suit 
able to be worked round tablecovers or on the ends of 
towels and antimacassars. No.8 may be dotted about 
tablecovers or antimacasears or it may be repeated to 
form a border. They may be worked with colored 
ingrain cotton, washing-silk, or crewels. 


Nos. 9 and 11—Laces: Guipure Netting.—These 
laces are suitable, if worked with fine cotton, for trim 
ming dresses; or, worked with coarser cotton, they 
may be used for edging curtains, antimacassars, ete. 


No. 10.—See No. 6. 
No. 11.—See No. 9. 


ART AT HOME. 


A novel ornament is an easel made of bamboo- 
wood, split at intervals, and filled with earth, in which 
are planted seeds of vines. The vines, coming up,, 
grow all over the easel, forming a natural wreath, at | 
length covering the easel entirely. 


A chair-back may be made of a wide strip of Rus- 
sian embroidery on linen, edged by plain strips, upon 
which are fastened, at equal distances, silk pompons 
of the same colors as the embroidery. The strip, 
which may answer as well for a tidy, is then edged 
all around with écru Torchon, or antique lace. 


A pretty tidy may be formed from a square of 
green plush with the edges plainly faced with silk. 
Around the edge, forming a border, is a row of the 
new daisies made of ric-rac braid with crocheted yel- 
low eentres. Upon each corner of the tidy is fastened 


eallh 


\HIS is the title of a very interesting book de- 


“THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL.” 
; aes 
| signed to teach, in a familiar way, the principles 
of physiology and hygiene, and the effects of 


narcotics and stimulants. It is especially adapted for 
home reading, and can be used as a text-book in 
schools. The authors of the volume are Drs. C. I 
Allen and Mary A. Allen—husband and wife—both 
regular practicing physicians. 

It is in the form of an allegory, in which the body is 
the “House Beautiful,” and its inhabitant the “ Man 
Wonderful.” The building of the house is shown from 
foundation to roof, and then we are taken through the 
lifferent rooms, and their wonders and beauties dis 
played to us, and all this time we are being taught 
—almost without knowing it—anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene, with practical applications and sugges 
tions. 

We are then introduced to the inhabitant 
house, “The Man Wonderful,” and learn of his 
growth, development, and habits. We also become 
acquainted with the guests whom he entertains, and 
find that some of them are doubtful acquaintances, 
some bad and some decidedly wicked, while others 
are very good company. Under this form learn 
of food, drink, and the effects of narcotics and stimu- 
fants, 
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a bow of green satin ribbon with a daisy stitched 


the centre 


Holbein-work, always simple and sometimes effect 
ive, bas lately been used to a considerable extent 
little cambrie square had no other ornament than an 
inch-wide border of open square-stitch in brown silk 
the corners were filled in by spiked motifs and the 
edge finished by a kind of buttonhole-stitch lace in the 
silk, intermingled with silver thread. A white linen 
cover displayed on its four corners vandykes of red 
cross stitch, traversed by little numbers of Holbeir 
stitch in metallic thread, overlaid by cross-stitches in 
gold silk. The breaks between these points were filled 
in with German words in red, and the edge adorned 
by red buttonhole-stitches, with picots of yellow, red, 
and gold thread knobs terminating the corners. A 
second cover represented quaint flowers in Holbein- 
stitch, with spaced crosses for the stalks and eyelet 
holes capping the arms of the floral crosses occurring 
here and there. 


\ 


Colored-silk handkerchiefs are now used to form 
bandkerchief-cases for holding linen or high-priced 
handkerchiefs—those used for the cases being of the 
small, inexpensive variety. They are quilted with 
plain, low-priced silk or satin, with a layer of sachet 
powder between the handkerchief and the lining, 
edged with 6cru lace, and caught together by the cor 
ners with a satin bow, the bow forming a centre orna 
ment, and also drawing the handkerchief intoa double 
square half its original size. When better silk hand- 
kerchiefs or silk or satin are used in the same way, 
the holder may be decorated with embroidery or 
hand-painting. Sometimes three corners of the article 
are secured, the fourth opening like the flap of an en 
velope. Somewhaton the same principle, elegant sets, 
of decorated silk or satin, are made in envelope fas! 
ion. The set consists of a very large envelope for the 
nightgown, a smaller one for handkerchiefs, and 
narrow, oblong one for gloves. 


a 


enariment, 


In treating of digestion the stomach is called the 
Kitchen,” and gastric juice the “Cook.” After the 
food is properly cooked it passes into what the authors 
the “ Butler’s Pantry,” or duodenum, where its 
preparation for the “ Dining-room” (known 
junum and ileum) is completed. A single chapter 
afford the reader a better idea of the contents of 
f than 
extract 


call 
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this faseinating instructing 
amount of description we might give. 
the following 
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THE BUTLER’S PANTRY 

Between the kitchen and dining-room in our House 
Beautiful is a very small room, which I have 
the butler’s pantry. The door between this room and 
the kitchen is, by scientific people, known as a sphine 
ter muscle; but you will understand it better if I say 
it is like an elastic puckering string in the top of a 
bag. If you pull it open it draws itself shut, This 
door is called the pylorus, a word made of two Greek 
words, meaning a guard and a gate, and that is just 
what the pylorus is—both a guard and a gate. 

As fast Gastric Juice prepares the food it 
strained through this gate into the pantry. The 
churning motion of the stomach sends the food round 
and round, and the pylorus knows just what to 
pass through If a particle of food is not 
thoroughly cooked or digested it is sent back for Gas 
Ju » work at some more. f if it 
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thing that will not digest, as a prune-pit, and it keeps 
presenting itself at the gate demanding to be let 
pass, after awhile the pylorus becomes irritated, and 
opens the gate for the offending substance. Just as 
mammas sometimes become vexed by the teasing of 


their children, and permit them to have what at first | 


they refused. It is not wise in mammas to do so, but 
the poor pylorus does the best it can. If this happens 
often the pylorus becomes continually angry or irri- 
tated, and grumbles even when good, well-digested 
food asks to pass by, and so the master of the house 
is made to suffer pain. It sometimes happens that 
very dangerous enemies gain admittance to the kitchen 
and threaten the life of the master. Then, if possible 
to do so, the pylorus, recognizing the murderous char- 
acter of these guests, shuts up tight and says: “ You 
shall not go through;” and an alarm is raised, and 
some very strong servants of the house, called mus- 
cles, come to the help of the pylorus, and the intruders 
are forced to go out the way they camein. This we 
call vomiting, and it is a very disagreeable process, 
but sometimes very beneficial; and we should be 


thankful that we are able so to expel our foes, even if | 


it does make us suffer. 

It takes from three to five hours for Gastric Juice 
to get his cooking all done and the kitchen empty; 
then he takes a rest, and other servants take up the 
process ef preparing the food. A very important 
work is done in the butler’s pantry. The scientific 
name of this room is the duodenum, so called from a 
Latin word meaning twelve, because it is about as long 
as twelve fingers are broad, It is fitted up with a very 
great number of shelves. There are two assistants, 
who begin their work in this little room. One, named 
Pancreatic Juice, has his home in a room called the 
pancreas, which lies back of the stomach. The other, 
called Bile, comes from a large and important room 
called the liver. Each of these assistants comes along 
a little hall which leads from his room, until they meet 
in a larger hall and go on in quite a friendly way to 
their work in the pantry. 

Although they seem to be such good friends there 
is in reality a very great difference between the two. 
Pancreatic Juice is very obliging, and will do any 
kind of work that needs doing, while Bile is very par- 
ticular, and will have little to do with anything but 
fats. 

All the food we eat is classed under four kinds: 
amylaceous, that is, starchy; saccharine, that is, con- 
taining sugar; oleaginous, fatty; and albuminous, 
that is, foods containing albumen—a substance like 
the white of an egg. Saliva digests starch. Gas- 
tric juice digests sugar and albumen; it breaks the 
albuminous coverings of food, and that may be said 
to be like the cook peeling the fruit and vegetables ; 
it dissolves some kinds of food, softens others; it cur- 
dles milk, and oily substances are in the stomach 
churned up into very small particles; but gastric juice 


does not change starch, although it separates it from | 


the albuminous material that may surround it. Pan- 
creatic juice, however, does not select his work. He 
does not ask whether the food is albumen, sugar, 
starch, or fat, but digests each and all. 

Bile, on the contrary, is just as aristocratic as 
saliva, and condescends to notice only the fats—that 
is,as far as preparing food for the dining-room is con- 


cerned; but he has other work to do besides that of | sumed with the food. 
It is his business to see that everything | and no more, however much we may take with our 


digestion. 








Fat is our fuel. We need fat in the winter to keep 
us warm; but as the warm days of spring come we 
need to keep up less fire; if we do not remember this, 
and continue to eat as much butter, fat meats, and 
rich gravies as we did in cold weather, we need not be 
surprised if our cooks complain and warn us that we 
are not using them well. It is our duty to care for 
the welfare of all of the servants who work for us #0 
faithfally in our House Beautiful. We should give 
them opportunity to rest; we should not overwork 
them or call upon them to do impossible things, and 
so make them angry; for, although they always do the 
best for us they can, yet they will be revenged upon 
us and cause us to suffer if we abuse them. 

You must not think that all this time while the 
food is in the kitchen, and in the butler’s pantry, that 
none of it is used in building up or strengthening the 
house. ° 

Most all cooks have a way of taking a little taste of 
this or that kiad of food while they are at work. 
Some say they must taste now and then so as to know 
if they have it properly seasoned. But it is not the 
cooks in our house that take a taste now and then. 
They attend strictly to their own work. It is the 
walls of the kitohen and of the butler’s pantry that 
help themselves to the food, Do you say that you 
cau’t believe that the walls of a house could eat food? 
It does sound strange at first. But it is true, never 
theless, 

Did you ever come into the “old house at home” 
after it had been raining for some days, and find the 
brick wall on one side all wet because the trough at 
the roof leaked on the outside? Certainly you remem 
ber that. Now, had not the wall been eating the 
water? It could not have got wet in any other way. 


| In very much the same way the walls of our House 


Beautiful take up the fluid flood. ; 

There are millions of little mouths which are — 
to take up the food which goes into the circulation 
direct, and this strengthens the person and cheers him 
up if he is suffering for food. So when one has been 
a long time without food, milk or soup is among the 
best things to give. And if you give a hungry person 
food you will now know that millions of these little 
mouths are saying in chorus, I thank you, I thank 
you. 


The book is published by the Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, 753 Broadway, New York. Price, $1.50. 


SALT FOR THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


improvers on Galen, who decry the use of salt as 

a food condiment because it isa mineral. The 
Lancet says that common salt—chloride of sodium— 
is the most widely distributed substance in the body; 
it exists in every fluid and in every solid, and not only 
is everywhere present, but in almost every part it con- 
stitutes the largest portion of the ash when any tissue 
is burnt. In particular it is a constant constituent of 
the blood, and it maintains in it a proportion that is 
almost wholly independent of the quantity that is con- 
The blood will take up s0 much 


T's Lancet combats the folly of some would-be 


goes on smoothly, and to keep things from spoiling. | food; and, on the other hand, if none be given, the 
If he is sick or lazy, and neglects his work, the food | blood parts with its natural quantity slowly and un- 
is apt to decompose, and spoiled food is very unwhole- | willingly. Nothing can demonstrate its value better 


some, 


Sometimes he gets worn out because he has so | than the fact that, if albumen without salt is intro- 


much fat given him to digest that he cannot do his | duced into the intestines of an animal, no portion of it 
work well, and he complains in a way that the master | is absorbed, while it all quickly disappears if salt be 
of the house learns to understand, and knows that this | added, This conclusion therefore is obvious, that salt, 
being wholesome, and indeed necessary, should be 
taken in moderate quantities, and that abstention from 
it is likely to be injurious. 


trusty servant is out of temper, even if he does not 
know what makes him so; and this being out of tem- 
per the master calls “ biliousness.” 


| 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


Fashion Department. 


FASHION NOTES. 


Street Dresses.—The newest street dresses, for or 
dinary wear, are of rough, black bison-cloth, part of 
which is plain, part of which is woven in bayadere 
stripes, these stripes being used for apron and vest 
fronts, cuffs, and collars. The trimming for these 
rough black dresses is the familiar black woolen, or 
yak lace, now revived A black woolen costume for 
a young lady may have a vest, cuffs, and wide collar 
)f red satin, the black woolen lace being arranged 80 
as to fall over the red, partially covering it, A nar- 
row cape or smal! fiehu of the lace is worn about the 
neck, caught with a bow of red satin, or, if preferred, 
velvet. 

Velveteen Costumes.—Tailor-made costumes are 
ften of plain velveteen, in black or any of the new 
shades of brown, gray, or dull red. More frequently, 
however, velveteen is combined with cloth, the latter 
taking the form of a plain polonaise, with vest, collar, 
and cuffs of the velveteen to match the velveteen skirt. 
Sometimes the cloth draperies are trimmed with braid- 
ing or embroidery, but are more generally simply 
hemmed, Besides velveteen, corduroy, or a newer 
fabric resembling it, called chasseur cloth, is used in 
the same way. Paris costumes of velveteen show the 
material heavily ornamented with gold and silver 
braid or with small embroidered figures, worked in 
metallic threads. 


Embroidery.—Embroideries are used upon every- 
thing. Whole costumes, whether of velvet, cloth, silk, 
satin, cashmere, or any imaginable fabric, are embroi- 
dered, sometimes liberally, over every square inch of 
surface. The embroidery, too, is of every imaginable 
variety, being in floss, chenille, applique, beads, 
braid, or tinsel threads of every conceivable color, 
sometimes a dozen shades appearing on one costume. 
In Paris, dresses, u raps, shoes, stockings, gloves, and 
underwear are completely covered with embroidery. 
Hats and bonnets are likewise decorated ; sometimes a 
bonnet-crown of velvet is embroidered in one style, 
tulle or China crape loops trimming it in another, and 
satin or gros-grain ribbon stringsinathird. Theone 
idea in such elaborate embroideries, if one idea can be 
detected, is that everything must display a glittering 
effect, as of gold, silver, or jewels, mingled with the 
less brilliant flowers and leaves. 


Wraps.—The favorite material for elegant wraps is 
black brocaded velvet trimmed with heavy chenille 
‘ringe. Other wraps are of /ndia shawls or brilliant 
ashmere fabric s, adorned with bande of fur or? 
hued fringes, imitating gold or copper effects. Still, 
there is nothing really new in the shape of wraps. 


right 


They are generally wide and ample, with high, puffed | 


shoulders and square sleeves; in length, however, 
they vary from very long to very short. In Paris, 
wraps have reached the highest point of elegance. 
Fashion prescribes a different one for every hour in 
the day, the wrap being chosen with special reference 
to the costume with which it is to be worn. Thus, a 
Parisian lady will not go to a reception wearing a 
visite suitable only for shopping, but, as she will 
throw it aside upon leaving her carriage and enter the 
reception-room displaying her costume to advantage, 
it seems difficult for an ordinary American woman to 
understand what great difference the length, shape, or 
trimming of the wrap will make, since it is not really 
supposed to be seen. But we have already copied the 


style of these wraps, which we will adapt to our own | 


| purposes. Besides the loose wrap, the walking-jacket 
is firmly established. 


Elegant Evening Toilettes.—With these, very long 
trains are worn. Despite recent efforts to revive the 
demi-train, skirts continue either very long or very 
short, the former style being strictly limited to cere- 
monious occasions, the latter to ordinary ones. The 
favorite material for these elegant evening toilettes is 
velvet, cut or uncut, or satin. Two or more colors are 
usually combined. A new idea is to have the waist, 
side-breadthes, and train of a costume of one material, 
and by means of an added vest and /front-breadth of 
lighter color and material, to simulate a second dress, 
worn under the first. Thus the outer dress may be, 
apparently, of black satin, the inner, of pale-blue satin 
or white Chinacrape. A novel decoration, and, properly 
speaking, an unsuitable one, for these evening toilettes, 
is bands of fur, outlining the vest and V-neck, passing 
»ver the back of the waist and down along the edges 
of the apron-front. With this fur may be worn white 
or cream velvet lace or pale, tinted China crape, with 
or without flowers. The fur most liked is Labrado 

, resembling sealskin. The favorite combinations 
»f color seen in these evening costumes are black satin, 
with I tle rose or green; black, with sky-blue and shell 
pink, wr black, with two shades of yellow, especially 
orange and lemon. 


Handsome black dresses, of silk or satin, are cov- 
ered in front with vests and long aprons of black net, 
elaborately embroidered with jet, steel, or gold or eilver 
beads or metallic threads, representing designs, like 
roses, thistles, or feathers. 


Colored woolen dresses, in any of the fashionable 
shades of dull red, plum, gray, or blue, are now effect 
ively decorated with colored woolen laces in antique or 
Smyrna patterns. These laces come in deep widths 
for flounces and narrow ones for trimming and bor 
dering. 


Jerseys.—In Paris, Jerseys have been temporarily 
laid aside, only to be restored to a greater popularity 
than ever, They are now elaborately embroidered, 
nearly their entire surface being eovered with floss and 


beading or velvet appliqué-figures, 


Striped Costumes.—Striped woolen materials are 
much liked for the street, the favorite colors being 
black with red. A striped costume may be made up 
with a plaited skirt, the plaits being so arranged that 
the black stripe will form the outer portion of the plait, 
the red the inner, like alining; the draperies and waist 
may or may not be of plain black material, and the 
vest, collar, and cuffs of the stripes, either arranged 
lengthwise or crosswise, giving the old-time bayadere 
effect. Stripes are often simulated upon plain black 
costumes by the liberal use of red, gold, or silver braids. 
Silver braids are also used in company with bands of 


black fur or real or imitation Astrachan. 


Styles in Dressmaking.—Copying Paris fashions 


the leading idea seems to be irregularity. Thus, if a 
polonaise be draped high upon one side, it must hang 
plainly upon the other. A bow, with long loops and 
ends, may be fastened to any point of a costume; but 
the corresponding point must be destitute of such an 
adornment, The same principle of inequality is seen 
in the revival of the /ace Bertha-cape for evening 
wear; but, instead of being a regular, round cape, one 
side is shirred, like a fichu, the other left plain. Some 
times a wreath of flowers is added to the bertha; but 
the manner in which it is attached is, to say the least, 
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eculiar. The wreath begins in the middle of the 
ack, passes over the shoulder upon the plain side, 
continues to the middle of the bust, then drops down 
and is caught upon the skirt. 


Millinery.—There is no new shape, in fact, no one 
shape, in bonnets. A Paris milliner bends a bonnet 
frame in and out, fastening a feather here or a bow 
there, according to her individual fancy. The mate 
rials employed are satin, velvet, plush, qroa-grain, tulle 
or what not—but every bonnet resembles every other 
bonnet in that it is stuck full of gilt or silver pins, 
These seem the only infallible test of a fashionable 
bonnet. Bonnets are big and little, high-crowned and 
low ; the small capote is, or was, the leading bonnet, 
but now it is dented like the others, so that no two of 
these are alike. The newest bonnet is said to be one 
made of rows of cloth, with the edges pinked out, to 
match the costume with which it istobe worn. Weal 
ready have one with a crown of shirred cloth, matching 
thedress. For little girls aged from two to ten years, 
there are the hig, pointed.crown bonnets, of velvet, but 
preferably of white or bright-colored cashmere, They 
are trimmed with bows or rosettes of satin or velvet 
répbon, fastened with giltpins. The inside of the brim 
is shirred and a /ace capinserted. Besides the bonnets 
there are little cashmere turbans to match costumes. 


Children’s Costumes.—For very little boys and 
girls, these are the little Princess or coat dress, all in 
one piece, with or without added overskirts, paniers, 


Doles and 


The Children’s Day. 


BOVE all other days in the year, Christmas is 





regarded as the children’s holiday. Older peo- 

ple may have their own pleasures and diversions 
for the day; but in a household where children are to 
be found their occupations and amusements are the 
important ones. If it is not so, it should be. 

What was said years ago in these pages on the sub- 
ject of not forgetting the children at Christmas may 
well be said again. It may remind some thoughtless 
parents of their loving duty to the little ones, and in- 
fluence others to make a more liberal preparation for 
the surprise and pleasure of their children. 

Very unhomelike, indeed, must be the house where 
there are no plannings, for days and even weeks be- 
fore the all-important holiday, of presents and sur- 


prises for the little folks; no preparation of the} 
Christmas-tree—a tree which seems allied to every | 


species under the sun, so varied are its fruits and 
blossoms; no hanging-up of stockings on Christmas 
Eve; no whispered consultations, no curious glances, 
no impatient waiting for the morn. 

Those who rob their children of these—who make 
Christmas the same as any other day, so far as it espe- 
cially concerns them—have robbed them of their birth 
right to a host of pleasant memories which would be 
treasured up and enjoyed for a lifetime. 

Then let Christmas be remembered. Poverty is no 
bar to its appropriate celebration. A simple gift pre- 
pared by a loving hand is as appropriate a Christmas 
offering as the costliest present money can buy. 


The Christmas-tree is among the most inexpensive | bestowing upon her a degree of happiness, the very 





or sashes. Dividing favor with this is the Jersey dress 
made of a little Jersey with a short kilt skirt attached, 
The Louts X V euit consists of a kilt skirt attached to 
a silesia waist, over which drops a full blouse or jacket. 
Children’s coats are generally made of rough, plaided 
eloth or the new striped red and blue or red and yellow 
flannel, They extend the whole length of the dress, 
from neck to hem, are simply made and trimmed only 
with silk collar or lined hood, cuffs, and bows of rib 
bon at the neck. 


Dressy costumes for little girls are not now always 
white, trimmed with embroidery. White cashmeres 
very simply made, are considered elegant enough for 
any occasion. A little peasant costume may have a 
gathered waist, wh a guimpe of velvet set in, and 
have, as an ornament to the dress, only a wide sash. 


Vests.—A vest, of embroidered silk, China crape, 
or velvet is now considered an essential part of every 
Pariscostume. A Parisian lady possesses half a dozen 
adjustable vests, to be worn with the same toilette, so 
that it need never appear twice exactly alike. 


Half-worn summer dresses, of muslin, lawn, or 
cambric, may be utilized as house-dresses, at home, 
during the winter evenings, provided warm under- 
clothing be worn and the rooms of the house be suffi 
ciently heated. This is a sensible, economical fashion, 
recently set by Philadelphia ladies. 


Gomments. 


of luxuries. A few sheets of bright-tinted paper 
formed into rosettes and tassels, a dozen rosy apples, 
strings of white pop-corn to festoon the branches, a 
, pan of home-made cakes and doughnuts cut in rings 
| or fanciful patterns, any old flowers or bright-plamaged 
| birds that have been worn on bonnets or hats—in short, 
anything that attracts the eye and can be fastened to 
| the branches of a tree—may be pressed into service. 
There are few heads of families who cannot, by re- 
stricting themselves for a short period in the indul- 
gence of personal luxuries, easily save enough money 
| for the little necessary expense which the tree incurs 
which may be very little, indeed, if straitened means 
require it. A pound or so of fancy candies, a few 
simple, cheap toys, and a supply of good and inter- 
|esting books, will suffice. A Christmas-tree thus 
trimmed will furnish ample satisfaction and delight to 
a child who has not lost all childish feelings by a course 
| of luxury and artificial training. A natural child does 
not trouble itself about the expepse of what is fur 
nished for its pleasure; if it pleases the eye, tempts 
the palate, or furnishes employment for the mind and 


hand, all requirements are satisfied. 

But the majority of our readers are not, we trust, 
obliged to calculate so carefully the cost of their Christ- 
mas offerings totheirchildren, And if they have dollars 
instead of dimes to spare, let them spend their dollars 

|ungrudgingly, only so that they spend them well. 
There is only one short period in a girl’s life, when 
the possession of a monster doll or a miniature tea-set 
is the summit of her hopes and her ambitions. So get 
| them for her if you can, feeling assured that you are 
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AND 


vapacity for which she loses as the cares of the world 
vegin to be felt, but the memory of which will brighten 
her whole life. 

In brief, limit your expenditure by your means, but 
ear in mind that money spent for the happiness of 
your children i8 money well spent, and will do al! that 


ney can do, and more than it frequently does 


About Christmas Presents. 
YEAR ago we clipped a few paragraphs from 
a newspaper and laid them by for our next Christ 
+ mas number. They refer to the custom of mak 
ng presents to children and friends as tokens of love 
and good-will in the annual festive holiday season 
vyhich is now approaching, and offer a few sugges 
yns which are entitled to serious consideration 
No matter what the weather, the streets just now 
sre thronged with women whose sole object seems to 
to spend money lavishly for other people, and men 
er in the novel pursuit of scattering hap 
A good many of them take up this business but 
a year, and it is hardly fair to grumble at them. 
But we would suggest that the surest way to give 
ppiness is to pay our debts before we make Christ- 
ents. Not so much the large sums which we 
to great corporations iT wealthy men, but 
little bills, the dollar here or ten 
cer or milk 


is pres 
nay owe 
the innumerable 
ere, which are due, in every family, to be 
In most households these are paid 
nonthly by the mistress. The temptation is great 
t now to let them stand over a month or two, that 
ft-giving frenzy. It is 


nan or cobbler. 


the family may indulge the g 
much more agreeable to be generous than just! But 

f the costly bit of bric-a-brac which we send to a 
friend, or the bunch of roses for our pretty neighbor, 
represent so many steaks or dozens of eggs which we 
1ave eaten and for which we still owe, the subject 
takes quite another shape, and it is our grocer and 
yutcher who pay for the china and blossoms, after all. 
Tradespeople and servants complain that it is in 
the costly establishments of wealthy people that their 


bills are most frequently neglected at all times of the 


year. But now the fever of generosity is epidemic in 


the smallest households. The wife of the mechanic is 
ut gift-buying as well as the wife of the millionaire, 
and is just as likely to leave her small bills unpaid 
It is an axiom which we may receive without doubt 
that every small bill 
sequence of discomfort, privation, and often actual 


left unpaid now will have its 


want somewhere in the happy Christmas time. 

‘We are urged, very properly too, to help to bring 
he coming feast into the houses of the poor, who, in 

many cases, have not worked during the year to 

help themselves. Let us do it in God’s merciful name. 
But let us not in the doing of it chill the hearths and 
leave bare the board of the industrious poor, who have 
fa thfully served us, and who actually own the money 
we are lavishly flinging about. 

Let every one then cal! a balt, pay all his small 
lls, from the teacher of his children to the boy who 
acks his boots, and then, with the money that is left 

and a thankful heart, go out and make as many people | 


happy as he can. 


Art Year-Book,~1884. 


fJ\HE New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics 
Inst‘tute, which is doing so large a work in de- 


veloping American art in its various phases, and 
especially in its application to our industries, has pub- | 
lished a limited edition of a most sumptuous volume, | 


| from all these varieties of paper, either in 


COMMENTS. 


The 


Exhibition of 


entitled 
the Art 


Art Year-book, as a special feature of 
the Institute held in Boston 
f September and October, 1884, 


Year-beok 


ypographical and artistic fea- 


ig the months 
bookmaking the Art 


specimen of 


is unique, as well in iis 


tures as in its bindings, and will be found of great 


practical value to all who are interested in bookmak 


ing, as it gives exan ples of etching, steel-engraving, 


wood-engraving, , heliotype, photo- 


g, artotype, albertyp 


type, lithography, photo-engraving, szinc-etching, 


hand made paper, super-calendered paper, fine-laid 
book paper, parchment paper, and printing in relief 
one color 


or in two or more colors. First comes the text on 


hand-made paper, then follows the illustrations on 


high-finished paper, and, finally, the catalogue of 


e exhibition on a fine quality of book paper. 
Nearly 


artist, and gives an example of some graphi > process, 


every istration is by some well-known 


photo-engraving, or applied art in manufacture and 


decoration—thus combining the useful and instructive 
with the beautiful. 


The Art Year-book is t 


with a brilliantly white parchment bond 


ind in stiff boards, covered 
paper, on 
whichaJapanesque design by the maker of the volume 
Mr. Arthur B. Press, New 
York, is printed in five colors—red, blue, brown, silver 


rurnure, of the Art Age 


bronze, and an amber-yellow. As a protector cover, 


the volume is wrapped in cloth, on which is mounted 


a marbled paper of most delicate tint and pattern 
The price is four llars. It can be ordered of any 
bookseller or it will if the money is 
forwarded to John Mason Little, New England Insti 
tute, Boston, Mass pies of the 


book were issued and the plates then destroyed. 


sent by mail 


Only two thousand ¢ 


The limited editions of the work, with larger mar 
gins and special proofs on plate, India, china, and 
Japan papers, satin and vellum, are supplied, not pub 
to subscribers only. 


lished, These are respectively 


an Edition de Luxe of one hundred copies at twenty 


lollars each, and a grand Edition de Luxe of forty 


copies at one hundred dollars each. 


Disastrous Effects of Alcohol on the 


Brain. 


R. CLOUSTON, of Edinburgh, a noted medical 


author and specialist,in a recent lecture on the 
alcohol, 


functions of the brain as 


makes some statements in regard to the ental de 


terioration which certainly follows 


which the experience or observation of most men will 
corroborate. 

There is, he says, a slow but marked type of menta 
and mora] degeneration, which a physician of expe- 
rience soon comes to observe: 
those mirrors 
you see has changed, and for the worse 


“ The expression of his face and eyes 
of the mind 
The mental condition of the man is lowered all round, 
and especially one effect is noticed, that his higher 
I am safe in saying that 

o man indulges for ten years in more alcoho! than is 
really good for him, without this kind of degeneration 
being observed, and that although during these ten 
years he was never once drunk, we find him psycholog- 


j 
power ol control is lessened. 
D 
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ically changed for the worse in his independence of | + t 

mind, in his spontaneity. After a man has passed | ii 1s Rrs Bis artment. 
forty, such changes are very apt to be faster and more | ; 

decided. We see such a man’s work and his fortune | 

suffering, but we dare not call him either a ee or | a 

dissipated, because, as a matter of fact, he has never | 

ome eae ty and never intends to be drunk. Whether OUR JANUARY NUMBER. 
this degeneration takes place soon or late depends upon 
inherent resistive capacities of bis brain cells. In : ' F 3G 
some individuals the resistive capacity against alcohol, We close the year with a number especially rich in 
is so great that for years they may indulge in its ex-| literary and artistic attractions. The whole volume, 
cessive use without this degeneration taking place to 
any great extent, but in other instances we have it very 
rapidly developed indeed. 

“Some men pass into a premature old age and be- 
come old at fifty, when they ought to have lived on 
and been young men up to sixty, and this merely | 2!¥®. 
owing to the excessive use of alcohol. Memory and | 
the power of thinking are affected, but you see the ‘ z 
lowering most in the finer faculties, the tastes, the ready early in December and mailed to subscribers in 
more delicate perceptions of things, and the force of advance of the usual publication day, will be one of 
character. This is an effect which, I believe, is espe- 
cially to be observed in men who have used their in- 
tellectual powers constantly and vigorously. We often | to be commenced in that number is entitled: 
see this effect on the brains of men in our profession 
of medicine, at the bar, and even among the clerical 
profession, in a very marked degree, without their THREE WISE WOMEN OF, GOTHAM, 
owners having been once drunk. In such persons, their 
mental powers having been greater to begin with, 
and with a finer edge on them, you notice ina 
more marked way this degeneration in its progress. 
This, I may say, is the least marked mental effect of craft that was in which these three wise women set 
alcohol taken, not so as to produce drunkenness, but | goth on their voyage into the wide, wide world, and 
taken in greater quantity than the physical constitu- 
tion of the brain can stand over a long period. In 
some brains a very small quantity indeed, taken | the story progresses. Miss Reap and Miss Reeves, 
daily, will produce this degeneration.” 





from January to December, has equaled, if not ex- 
| ceeded, in the interest, variety, and high order of its 
contents, any previous volume of the Home Maaa- 


Our opening number for the new year, which will be 


exceptional beauty and excellence. The serial story 


By Emtty Reap and Marian C. L. Reeves. 


What manner of wisdom and what manner of frail 


the shipwrecks they suffered or escaped, will appear as 


who jointly share in the production of this serial, are 
: /ae 4 no noviees in authorship, and our readers may look 

New Publications. 

A Youre Grru’s Wooine. By Edward P. Roe,| Among other articles to appear in the January num- 


author of Barriers Burned Away, etc., etc. Pp. 482. . : 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. ber will be a sketch of the lives and literary work of 
Turex Visits ro America. By Emily Faithful.} Alice and Phebe Cary. By Mrs. Hexen H. 8. 

Pp. 400. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. Price,| Tuompson. With two finely engraved portraits of the 

$1.50. | sisters. 


| for a deeply interesting and instructive story. 





Tae Fouity or Proranity. By Rev. W. H. Luchen- | : 
bach, A.M. Pp.310. Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub-| How to Dress Beoomingly. By Eu1a Ropman 


lication Society. Price, $1.25. | Cuurcna, author of “How Women Can Earn Money.” 
Tweive Monras tn AN Enouisn Prison. By Susan | This will be the first of a series of articles on dress by 
Willis Fletcher. Pp. 478. Boston: Lee & Shepard. | yy, Church, to be continued through the year. 


Price, $1.50. ‘ 
Tae Divine Law as To Wine. Established by the| The Knocking Heard by Andrew Bascom at the 


Testimony of Sages, Physicians, and Legislators) Door of His Heart. By T. S. Arravr. 
against the Use of Fermented and Intoxicating Wines, 

confirmed by Egyptian, Greek, and Roman methods; Dante and the Birds. By Exua F. Mossy. With 
of preparing Unfermented Wines for Festal, Medi- | 
cinal and Sacramental Uses. 7 Dr. G. gf? a 
former President of Columbian University, Washing- | . . ; 
ton, D.C. Pp. 412. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Styles of Dressing the Hair among the Ancient 


& Co. Price, $1.50. 


seven illustrations. 


Greeks, with nine illustratione— 


; Besides the usual large supply of short stories, 
To be firm in principle and firm in right-doing is 
very different from that petty obstinacy which quibbles 
over every difference of opinion and insists on every | of the several Departments. 
trifling detail, to the weariness and discomfort of every 
one. It isa wise man who knows where to be firm and wigs j mee 
where to be yielding, and the latter knowledge is by | and steadily increasing facilities, we can confidently 
no means the least important. 


poems, illustrated articles, and the varied attractions 
With our large corps of writers and our increased 


promise for the coming year a magazine for the homes 


Ir pays best, in the midst of the greatest preoccu-| and hearts of the people that shal! be unequaled in 
pation, to keep in hand continually a certain reserve | 
of time which is not absolutely set apart for any ap- | 
pointed task. | of its class in the country. 

| 
' 


sterling value, interest, and beauty by any periodical 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


LIFE IN SIAM. 


In 1841,a young man named Jno. H. Chandle 
it to be his duty to go to Burmah and join in the work 
The 


of Baptist missions in that country. name of 


Chandler is an honored one in the literature and labor 
of the Baptist Church; and on this gentleman and 
his accomplished wife has fallen a just share of the 


honor which follows devoted toil, Mr. Chandler at 
first went only as a lay missionary, but subsequently 
entered the ministry as a regularly ordained clergy- 
man. He brought to the work as a mechanical engi- 
neer and a thorough mastery of the arts of printing 
and type-founding. He was soon transferred to Siam, 
and made his home at Bangkok, the capital of the king- 
dom. Here his ready facility for acquiring the lan- 
guage made him both useful and busy. He wrote 
several religious and scientific works in Siamese, and 
rendered himself valuable to the King and his Court 
as translator of important documents. His wife, for- 
merly Miss Crossman, of Utica, N. Y., made herself 
eminently useful in connection with the work of the 
mission. Both in Burmah and Siam she was at the 
head of schools for the natives, and in later years she 


| 


DEPARTMENT. 


“While I was on my way home I found myself in 


r felt | @ very critical condition, and almost gave up the hope 


of recovering health. On reaching Philadelphia I 
consulted Drs. Starkey & Palen, and at once began 
the use of Compound Oxygen. /J/t acted like a charm. 
Very soon I felt signs of returning strength. In the 
matter of diabetes the relief was particularly noticeable. 
Improve ment went on gradually, but surely. I became 
so that I could eat with regularity and really enjoy my 
food, 
weariness passed away and 1 was myself again.” 

“To what extent are you able to perform such Jabors 
as you formerly could ?” was asked. 

“You may judge of my strength and health when I 
tell you that I was with the Siamese Embassy in New 
York and Washington a few months ago, traveling 
with them and going about as freely and energetically 
asanyofthem. Compound Oxygend bad so recruited 
my system that the unusual exercise of travel had no 
unpleasant effect on-me; nor was m any respect the 
I think I am now able to 
almost aa severe labor ae at any pe riod of my life.” 

Mrs. Chandler, who has the appearance of a well- 
preserved lady, then cheerfully gave her experience. 
She said in substance: 

‘From my early girlhood I had been ambitious to 


In time my old symptoms of wretchedness and 


woree jor my journey. endure 


had at Bangkok a school for the children of the nobles | attain the highest degree of knowledge and of useful- 


and princes. 

One of the almost inevitable results of mission-work 
is the breaking down of the health of those engaged 
in it. And this is especially the case in such a debili 
tating climate as that of Siam. This breaking down 
generally comes after a short term of service. The 
Rev. Mr. Chandler and hia wife were no exceptions in 
this respect to the ordinary lot of missionaries. 
labors had been arduous and various. Mr. Chandler 
had served with the Foreign Missionary Society till 
1856. Then he was occupied with various evangelical 
and literary duties until, in 1859, he became the United 
States Consul at Bangkok. He was also tutor to the 
present King of Siam. 

The undermining of Mr. Chandler’s health went on 


ness. I wanted to go as a missionary to some heathen 
country, and I labored to be prepared for it. My gift 
for the acquisition of languages proved of great ser- 
vice to me. First I assisted in a missionary schoo! in 
3urmah ; then 1 taught schools of the native 
I had, among others, the brother of the present 
King under my care and a number of the children of 


Sia- 


mese ; 


Their | the nobility, to whom I taught the English language. 


I also did much translating. So arduous were my la- 
bors that my health, which had for some time been 
failing, broke down in 1873. I had been of buoyant 
ti my nerves were exhausted and I sank di won, 
Endurance failed. 


spirit, ba 
I gare up a 1 


I wae eo low that on arrit ing in this country 


Vitality gave out. 
my work. 


in 1876 no physician would qive me any encourage- 


gradually for years, until in 1872 he entirely broke | ment. 


iown. In Bangkok he received medical treatment, 
and also on his way to this country and back again in 
1876. But the effect of all this was rather to patch up 
than to cure. It was not until 1880 that he and his 
wife began to experience substantial relief. But we 
will let them tell their own story, which will be found 
exceedingly interesting. Recently, a correspondent of 
ne of our daily papers visited them at their home in 
Camden, N.J.,at which place they have been residing 
since their return from Siam. He found them hearty 
nd cheerful people, considerably past middle life, and 
giving no indication, either in appearance or manner, 
of ever having been miserable invalids. 

The Rev. Mr. Chandler, conversing freely about his 
experience, said substantially 

“After coming to this country in 1876, I returned 
to Siam with somewhat improved health, intending to 
stay six years. Such was my condition, however, and 
that of my wife, that we were compelled to return in 
three. J was a complete wreck. My lung weakness 
1s 80 great that for months at a time 1 could not write 
j The nerves 

My food could not digest. 
aside ali my teac hing and missionary labor. 
an attendant all the time and was unadle to 
mental or physical work. My sleep was broken and 
unsatisfactory. I was also troubled with palpitation 
of the heart, with diabetes, and with an obstinate ca- 
Alte gether, I was a very, 


of my stomach were totally de 
Thad to lay 
I required 


to either 


read. 


ralized. 


h of ten years’ standin 7. 


very siek man. 


“When I returned to Siam it was with only partially 
restored health. J/ broke down again, and for monthe 
helpless. I wae nervous to a Srightful 
extent, and, in spite of the most earnest endeavors, 
could not obtain satisfactory sleep. We could not see 
our way clear to leave Bangkok until 1880. When I 
began to pack, I was afraid 1 could not go through 
such a heavy undertaking. In the midst of this terri- 
ble state of depression and dejection Dr. MacFarland 
handed my husband one of the ‘Starkey & Palen’ 
books about Compound Oxygen. It seemed to me 
that this must be a beneficial remedy. On the home- 
ward voyage I improved a little. 

“On arriving here I at once sought Starkey & 
Palen, procured a Home Treatment, and faithfully fol- 
lowed the directions. Has itdone me good? Look at 
meow. Jam restored tomy old good health. There 
could have been no severer test than in my case.’ 

In concluding a very pleasant conversation the Rey. 
Mr. Chandler and his excellent lady both remarked 
that with gratitude to God for their restoration, they 
are at all times free to speak of what Drs. Starkey & 
for them with Compound Oxygen. 
ing the remedy completely adapted to their 
sases and to similar ones, they have no hesitation in 
making their recovery known, for the benefit of the 
great army of invalids who are seeking relief and who 
may be happy in thus finding it. 

A “ Treatixe on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
histoty of the discovery and mode of action of this re 


was absolutely 


Palen have dor 


Conside 


“While thus » sufferer, the Rev. Dr. MacFarland, a | markable curative agent, and a large record of surpris 


Presbyterian missionary at Bangkok, called my atten- 
tion to ‘Compound Oxygen.’ He had tried it for in- 
digestion and general debility and had found it very 
beneficial. 


sures in nsumption, catarrh, neuralgia, bron 
, asthma, etc., and a wide range of diseases, will 
Address Drs. Starkey & Paten, 1109 
1 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


free 
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THE BEATTY ORGAN AND PIANO CO. | Magic Lantern, Electric Engine, ete., Free........... 
The name of Daniel F, Beatty, of Washington, N. | Free Trial Package......... , e soeoneces opeenenee 
J., is tolerably well known to the majority of the peo Candy seveevene conens oove pesvoseesonpeons 
ple of the United States in connection with the manu Pearl's Patent Perforator,......sssessssesseessass eevee sone 
fucture and sale of musical instruments, By liberal Josep /h Gillott’s Steel Pens......... oven pecensene ses 
and widespread advertising, and by dealing direct with Nonpareil VebVOt@@D.........0. 5 vseseee nesses coenen sens coors 
the purchaser, he built up a most extensive business pArcadia Velveteen seer ee 
in organs and pianos. It was his ambition to erect | Beatty s Orchestral Piano OF BAD. 6.05 venee tet iseree 6 
and own the largest organ factory in the world, and | Austen's Forest Flower COMB NG.. cress ceserseecerseeene 7 
he succeeded in so doing. But the hindrance and Duplex Piano Stools... tervecseresenes 7 
losses incident to a disastrous fire in 1881, and the | Do You Want B DOG Po. .cceseesreener vecrerecneneenesnnnes 
want of adequate capital, combined with a lack of Music Given Away sesssancsenavecesnvanesessaseneeacenaes 7 
business methods, led to a serious entanglement in his Books 7 hree Cents Each....... ree eeeeeeeees aeeeeeee 7 
affairs. Although he made wnd sold over seventeen | Mellin’s Food......., £09099 000800 00090 epnonsonD se9en9ooees 7 
thowsand (17,000) organs last year, his embarrass- | Amateur Mechanical Tools 
monts, which dated their origin years before, became Stained Glass Substitute. osonnsoneses seveeoer ooee 
80 serious that he finally sold his business to a corpo Kensington Embroidery and Colors of Flowers...... 
ration composed of his creditors. It is understood Beautiful Books for the Home covveessoscoososoosocs =O 
that this Company, with ample capital, has undertaken Ayer's ( herry Pectoral treseeesesessooes § Y 
; to make good, as far as possible, all the obligations of sriggs’ Pianos, aneoe revgooone sooseesecsenens 8 
it Mr. Beatty, giving preferences to the purchasers of Berap- book Pictures, eto tesvesrenaseweeeseseeer,  Y 
organs and pianos whose goods are still undelivered, sook of Cage Birds... : evovoges c9ngens , 
and to whom it is shipping daily their instruments. Hidden-name Carda, ete , pene snvececncnucese 8 
The Company is under the presidency of Mr. I. W. tng Acting P lays. REPTRSTODS SEOEE ONRENR SE TSSO RESRRORES Ch>>TE CenNm 1 
land, of New York, his manager being Mr. W. P, | 5tammering C Ured. ....+44. rvccseeeeee 10 
Hadwen, and the gentlemen composing the directors | Up'um and Whisky Habits © ured oe sonnoeercceoes 10 
and stockholders are among the best-known and most | Motto, Verse Cards, Ringe, eto... rssreeeeees eoonee 10 
A responsible business men in the country.—Leslie's Satin finished Cards , crssveeeeeeee TO 
i Hnstrated Newspaper. New Cards ........06: oecconce soecneces soovecesoees 1 
IE IIE Join uiescninnath senncncnecdeenabel eve cebeee lt 
‘ 0 
| CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS. | {mi MAgdden-name Carlonnrnr ann I 
The manufacturers of ‘ Mellin’s Food for Infants | Chromos, with Name.. eee: Ease 10 
and Invalides” have issued a small book, giving a de- Serap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems niisteddaen Ee 
a | scription and analysis of this food, with advice to | Chromo ED CORTES prccccces eve coseoncestscseoaia 10 
; | mothers on the care and feeding of infants, besides | Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work........... Me SAR, 
i much useful information for nursing mothers and in Persephone L. C. Corsets.,.............. PE MEO 
fants. This book, of which one hundred and fifty Consumpelen ..csveescccvces vores sovcce vovees coveoncceessevec LO 
thousand have already been published, will be sent | Bost Offer Yet......... a aes a 
if free to any one who will write for it. Dr. Ephraim | Birch's Wateb a PE See 10 
| Cutter, of New York, who has made a careful micro-| Free to any Lady......... as Ree PPS > . 10 
‘Ti : { scopic examination of the various foods for infants Kuptures ee =s en 
i | iba now in market, says of Mellin’s Food: “I place this | Personal Imperfections........... joais brenthiedataaaan 10 
ae I 4, food very high on the list of prepared infants’ foods, | Esterbrook’s Steel Pens.. ipdeneveatbatelenune 10 
qT ‘| iy | as it contains gluten cells easily visible on inspection | Hidden-name and Embossed Cards..................c0. 10 
jae f { with the microscope.” Printed Nameand Gold Ring csvercvecee sgoveress AO 
it} | i] ' 2 Shorthand,, ; = erennindibéee thbbhanatie 10 
if Hid f | Mopern I[wrrovemunts.—Among the many articles | Good Luck Cards. wis ne cqeabameossaaensios 10 
Ay i i put forth in the interest of housekeepers, nothing has | One Hundred Songs. . aniueapooecadoveiend BO 
{ } Hy { become more popular than James Pyle’s Peancing. | Scrap Pictures.,..........6:06cccccceee ceeeeeeeereeeeseeeeeens 10 
y Hie Five yours ago it was soarcely known; since then it} Button’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing... .....6.....066 10 
j ; i i has found its way to all parts of the country. Its | Steel as <a icin nine eeehithid amused’ si diesbuniil . 10 
{ a utility is acknowledged by all who try it, and, unlike | Free to All,, a Se eee nyesesmnnees: Ee 
| i most of the labor-saving compounds, experience has | Ladies Can Do Their ‘Own Stamping pionech sacehonetn om 
| proved Pearline to be perfectly harmless to the moat | Dollar Gold Ring Free possnce 98 e0eneese cocee +e 
a) delicate fabrics, and we feel sure that no housekeeper Automatic Sewing Mac hine. 90 0rb0000 nese covece ene ccnens 1] 
} will be without it after a fair trial. UNGINI III nicttidies cttinininn nd wduitis tip use sauniieedcunik eas ro 
Jooks—Three Cente Each pe sudebanbdenseuie eonnee 11 
INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. Christmas ee DE: | 
i ee ee ot se ssebnioemnaie 1} 
Knabe Pianos. nents .. let cover. | Silks for Patehwork pocbuan Qneemesebassies 11 
Ayor’s Pills ....cc0essscscvsecreves vevcveccesss cocvseeee ey 3. = evvccesens Hdampvnreccns coavedie eestee « sueee 11 
Hall’a Hair Renower,......0.csccccors serves soccceces “ 4 | Presses, eto,,......... insak sabietiaita ia on 
The Wonderful Velveteen...... auisiawe eee ” Pansy Penwiper.. iebbed cngehéued takevecde Kendieossent sei aa 
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BaDOllds 22.00. :00000e00000 serceenecrones srsrsescsecsereeeedl =“ = | Perfect Hatcher and Brooder..... pubecegsnacasestene cnn 
Prospectus for | RRSP eee ae 4th “ | Humphrey's Hommopathioc Speeifies.,...... ee: 
The “Sun” abateusemaens eer ee , 1} Barnes’ Machinery....... Si pine} ddan dead amieenaee ee 
Webster's Dictionary......... cabieh 5 acid RSA ee 1} Goods at Half Price........... nenehes dane pavabinnitinasiinnee 
Ferrie’ Patent Corset-walst.......0... ccsoescccecseeeceee » a Embossed Carda,......... edibeeetind ictilis 13 
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Worth Thinking 


What Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral does: 


It prevents the growth, to serious ill-| It breaks up a cold, and stops a cough 
ness, of a dangerous class of diseases more speedily, certainly, and thorough- 
that begin as mere trivial ailments, and lv than any other medicine. 
are too apt to be neglected as such. It spares mothers much painful anxiety 

It alleviates even the most desperate about their children, and saves the little 
cases of pulmonary diseases, and ones’ lives, 
affords to the patient a last and the It cures all lung and throat diseases that 
only chance for restoration to health. can be reached by human aid, 


How Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Does Such Good. 


It expels the mucus from the throat and It soothes to natural and refreshing 
the air passages of the head, and slumber, during which Nature regains 
cleanses the mucous membrane. strength to combat disease, 

It allays inflammation, puts a stop to| It clears out and heals diseased air cells 
tickling in the throat and coughin in the lungs, and helps Nature to repair 
and enables the patient to rest, the waste made by the corrosion of pul- 

It heals sore throat, reduces the swollen monary disease. 
tonsils, and restores natural tone to| It puts a stop to the cankerous decay of 
the aflected vocal cords, 1 Catarrh. 


G 


Why Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is so Perfect a Medicine. 


Because it isa scientifically ordered com- | Because it is not only the most effective 
pound, of great potency, the product medicine for the uses to which it is 
of vears of study, observation, and ex designed, but, owing to the enormous 
perience in the treatment of throat and quantities in which it is made, is sold at 
iuug diseases so low a price that it is placed within 

Because it is prepared from the purest the reach of every household. 
forms of the drugs employed in it,| Because it is an active curative agent, 
chemically combined by a process of that must be taken by drops, as pre- 
such perfection and accuracy as would seribed in the directions accompanying 
be unattainable, even by the most each bottle, and not a mere palliative 
skillful pharmacist, dealing with small syrup that may be swallowed by 
quantities, | mouthfuls. 


Where Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Stands Before the World. 


It is popularly known to be a medicine | It evokes daily, from all over the world, 
that has cured larvngeal, bronchial, expressions of gratitude for lives saved 
and pulmonary affections where all by its use. 
others bad failed It is everywhere recommended by repu- 

It is a favorite household remedy to-day table druggists, who know, from con- 
with people whose lives were saved by versations with their patrons, and 
it, when they were young, a genera from their own experience, how almost 
tion ago. : magical are its effects for good, 

It has held the first-place in popular) It is regularly prescribed by many physi- 
estimation for nearly half a century clans of the best standing, and is recom- 
in this country, and is more and more mended by Professors of Medical Col- 
highly appreciated, year after year, leges, to their students, as invaluable 
both at home and abroad. for all diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.0. Ayer & Co., = [ Analytical Chemists } Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists: Price $1, six bottles for $5. 


BOOK OF CAGE BIR DAS, 
too pages, 190 Illustrations, beautiful 
colored plate. Treatuunentand breed 
ing of all kinds cage birds, for 
pleasure AND FrRrorit. Diseases 
nd thelrecure, How to build and Ff 
stock an Aviary. All about Parrots 
Prices of a)| kinds birds, cages, etc 
alled for 1* cents, 


ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 


7 So. Hight Street, Philadelphia 








= Ge ceo te to tec: s 


twrea, 10c,.; 20 Gem Chromoa, 20c.; or the lot for 25« Chromos, 10 cts. Agents make money. Elegant Book 


(00 BCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, 10 100 Transfer Pic CAKDS, all Hidden Name and New Embossed 
Name this magazine. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt of samples 25 cts. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. 
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ACTIN G PLAYS and Home Entertainments Best Offer Yet! 50 Chromo Cards, New import 
id designs for '85, name printed in 
Scenery, Wigs, Make-up Ar- 4 “ , I 
style script Oc. . 
ticles, and everything else needed in getting up Private latest sty mtodeh Guill tenes 
Theatricals and Exhibitions. Catalogues Free. Address, a beautiful s ik Handkerchief for $1 
Harold Roorbach, 9 Murray St., New York hb Large Sample Album, 25 cents. 


. = “ 
POSITIVELY ¢ URED Fo FRANELIN | PRINTING ©O., New Haven, Conn, 
testimonials from all parts of the 
N. J. 


AND NOT 
country, address SUTHERLAND INSTITUTE, Dover, 





WEAR OUT 


by watchmakers. By mail%5e. Oircula) 

& WHISKY HABITS ‘SOLD 2 SS Dino & 00.38 Dey Sts Ne 
cured with Double aad 
Chioride of Gold "We FREE TO. ANY. LADY 
challenge investiga- reader ¢ 
tion, 10,000 Cures will agree to Siow our 
Books free. The i cata Spd etd st Ny) 
LESLIE E. KEELEY Co. friends and t 7 to tae 

ILL, fluence sales for ua, We willeen ifree, post-paid two full 







atzed, LAD Es’ GOSSAMLE EK ER WATER PROOF GAR- 









Be eutiie} Pictte: anc - 4 MENTS, ansamples, and one of our andsome Colored Covers 64 
Verse A = pare Catalogues with whe list showing how you can 
= J »} Sedge’ Ming o in ke w lee profit right, ot b me, Send § one cent ctampe to pay 
>. r 6 pa cke and Ring No. 2, 50 and send it to 
: 1.0 
Not. thes Peete nie tte os  . “KX. BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 
This el 
company. ROYAL © RD oo. ‘Northford, « onn. : UPTU RES HT B ED 
D 10 |e meee Satin Finished ~ 
ardsand one ROLLED GOLD myMedical Compound and Improved 
° R ise rast for tom, n two- cent otam “. lastic Supporter Truss in yom 30 to 












90 days. Reliable references given, Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 
oAkS. IMPERFECTION 


ace, Hands and Feet, Superfiu 
ous Hair, Moles, Warts, Free kles, Moth, 
Red Nose t ruptions, Scars,Pitting, and 
their treatment. Dr.John Weedbury, 
87 North Feart Btresl, —! N.Y 


20 Hidden —_ 
CARDS 10c., 6 pks.50c. (Your 
name hidden b 
hand holding bouquet of flowers, et 


New Imported completely embossed 

a oe hromos with name, ldc., t pks. 5 WK 

Ea = the cheap embossed edge adver 

tised by others for \0c.) Agents New Sample Book, Pre 
mium List and Price List FREE with each order. Address, Y established 18 Send lc. for Book 


U.S. CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. = 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATILONER FOR 


j NT WANTED EVERYWHERE, Male or 

Female. Something new, business per ESTERBROOK’ S STEEL PENS 
manent. Turkish Rug Patterns, s tamped on surlap in , ‘ 
colors. Are made of Kags or Yarn. For Circulars address THE BEST MADE. Samples on appleation. 
with stamp, E. 8S. “FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 40 Hidden Name, Embossed, aud New Chrome 


Hidde um 1 a yt & Chromo Cards & aGold Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48-page 
en Gif { ‘tutel yc. O. A. Brainard, Higganum.Ct 
quotations, 12 page Ilustr emium and Price List, 


Gilt bound wie 
and Agent's Canvassing 0 stfit all for lbe. SNOW & 
co., Meriden, Cc onn. 








Autograph Album wit! 











respectabi ted 40 Satin Finkkhed Cards 
ol ali rn ged “pre ferrec i. URALARY 835 te on " Solid moved Geld Ring 
Refere: sces exchanged, GAY Bros., 14 Barclay St,, N. ¥, ps. Cut this out 
. 50 Splendid Chromos with name, 10c., 3 pks sVUre’ L TN TON BROS. < linconville, © Conn. 
nd lovely Samp! et of new style Cards, coe, Writi ngthorcughlyt me 
pks. with Gold Plated Mingand Samplet het, HORT HAND:, mail or persona 
S0cts. E. H. PARDEE, New H aven, ¢ nn, ituations procure af a when co mes os | 


w Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems mailed end tor cireu.a WwW. (i. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N-¥ 
| for t APITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Con ey LUCK Cards—sSend Ge. and receive a set wi 


" 


Chror ~scilalng Oards, all different, for 15 cts an illustrated book of tricks and novelties. Cas 
ae William M. Donaldson & Co ,113 Main st., Cin’ti,O FARRELL, 152 West 28th St., New Yor! 


BOOK OF FANCY WORK. loc. Circulars ~ — 
ADIs. io. oO F. INGALLS, is nn, ng ‘ (| THIS ou see ) pad — 
omve . C ne two alike, 
ALA FINEST UB Sock 
Scrap Pictures and 100 Album quotations only 10 
KROLPHONE French Sewed 144 60 Embossed Cards 10 J B. Husted Nassau,N.¥ 


CORSETS. SOFTENS AND PRE- 


Porf. Fitui SERVES LEATHER 
‘erfect ting. 
: Gracefully Shaped. 
Elegantly Madc. 
positively the latest and 
Most improved styles. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
notice that every pair 
is stamped 
a Py IC a la Persephone, 


Does not harden, scale 
FOR SALE BY 
G O RS BT: S FIRST-CLASS 


nor crack. Ask any 
DE PARIS 


Wa teense piace RE | AILERS. 


GONSUMPTION 


ve remedy fur the above cise 

f the worst kind and of long standing 
er Indeed. so strong is my fai th in itsefficacy, 
that! « SS PO together with a VAL» 
UABLE TREATISE on is dis ease, to any sufferer. Give Ex 
oress & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 

















lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the desr 
BEAUTIFUL 

' 











Of Gheice Subjects. 
SENT POST PAID. 

FOR FRAMING, 34° 2,,'". BO" 
FOR PORTFOLIOS, 3; 29°; 
FOR ALBUM co < ag P 


mole and ¢ 

THE STEEL PLATES fo" 7.02 

the smallest 
olthese Enugravings are printed 
cort $150 each, an are all choice 
works of Art. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Send Postal Note or order 
to ENGRAVING PUBLIBHING ©0., 
No. **%, Box 11.,Phila., va 





tho 
have 
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Free to ALL! A col Wirth, 
- LADIES WORK BOX 
LA , 
The publishers of the © apitol City Home Guest, the wel! known Dlustrated and 
Family Magazine, make the following liberal offer for the holidays: The person telling 
us the longest verse in the Bible before January let., will receive a Solid Gold, Lady’s 
Bunting © é P 
the second wil! rece n ele 
the third, a key-wir ding 2 F ngilsh W atch a t 
with their answer for i e ve F three senthe? 
subacription to ** HOME "G U ¥ SI a 'E ae L andy" aW ore 
Box with their nume be Med agree Each cont 
1 Silver Plated Thimble, 4 pac kage Fancy Work Needle hy rr 
elegant Fruit Napkins, 1 package Embrolder suk pecorted 
colors, q package Bilk Blocks for Patchwor hristmas 
Garda, 2 New Year Cards, 1 Lovely Birthday aoa, > 41 copy 
of * Ladies’ Fancy W ork Guide,” containing i!lustrations and dese rip 
tions of all the latest designe in fancy work, The regular price of the above 





0 fall é artic en 25, but to tho oe whe comply with the above requirements we wi! send 
GAR y them al] pre- ‘ 
re 64 paid for 6c. Publ’'rs Home Guest, Hartford, Conn. 
a oan 2 
© pay 4 LADIES CAN NOW 
£ a] Mas i 
— DO T aE IK OWN STAMPING 
r Erasing on, Arasene, Ontline, Ribben, 
and | abroidery, Braiding, et« 
or, Kensington and Lu 
ting singe Perforate é bag . 
Stamping Vs ‘ rn They are easily ar type on good pape 
quickly tran:fet ed to any material a : < a gu € 
can be used fifty times over . ot 
Our 6O0-Cent Oatfit contains 23 Useful ar ter W rite ef 
Artiatic working Patterw 8 follows: © ing ic 16 OOF f 
apray each of Double Roses, Bingte & " . . » forms and exas Win 
} get-Me-Nots, Golden-Rod and Suma ter Eventing meee ations 2 rg t A g 
leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to mak Oba s. Ta . ( 5 . ial gatherings 
Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one . i t home: illustrates Dia- 
sheet of 10 smaller Patterns of Flows loguces, K sltations and 1 cadings, e 1 ch 
Greenaway figures, Butterflies, Beetl ntertair 
et with your own initials, in handso ’ Parlor Magie and 
Yinch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towel e- “ 
etc., with Powder Pad, and directions fx 1 ‘ ‘ 
inde lible stamping, 6 cents, post paid. Home Cook Kook and Family Phys € 
Our book, MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK, should be in the i ‘ g receipts and hints 
hands of every lady. It contains full and complete ‘ 7 re aj] mant f common ailments br « 
tructions in hensingto Arasene, Outline, and other ‘ lies. Manners and Cust ie Far Away 
AB 4 F mbroidery, with cute and diagrams showing how all the Lands, a verr inter 1 ‘ f trave 4 
tion. tches are made. It als tains instructions for Knit- " ; r h manners f , 
» ng, Tattin, Crocheting, Honiton, Point and Macrame La 2 of 1 , trat ‘Sixteen Complete 
hrome v aking, R ig Muking, ete. ith directions for making Beeries t , ana 4 
8-page my useful and heat fll ar tic ves for home and per tu e st 
m wit sonal adoriument. , post-paid fe @ a 
st Our “BOOK OF DESIGNS” contains several hundred ree Beg 
ce Lis its and illustrations (reduced size) of our best and most . nd es thathave been wr aa 
OW & elegant patterns f ¢ r n, Arasene, Outline, and i. Uaefal Knowledge for the Million, 
kibbon Eimbroidery, Paint ‘ They show every leaf hook of useful inforn on for ail, epen E 1 
and petal of every flower ¢ ect 1 n our large pat p 4 ne he above — ‘ . 
ards : terns Also contains diagram ‘ ations of 4 aid r Three € ents; any Five 12 Cent« 
Ring the New Embroidery Stitch Pr paid, 25 cent Ten f 20 c lente. - aa 7 
s out All the nove. oe b wok and oulfit—§1.10, post-paid ‘ beanes 


enn. = wan ~ 


PATTEN tet iLassiNe ©O., 38 W. Lith Street, New York. waged ye 5 leas detec . ded 
: F. M.LI "PTON, No 8 Park Piace, New York. 


nal #4 GOLD RING FREE! Cyrstman and New Your ide 


NX This Elegant SOLID RING, 
—_ made of Heavy 18k. Rolled 
clw Gold plate warranted { 


CyHas ately free, to any reader of th 
end for ot our New Catalogues 
is is a costly itt a 
18 cx 
‘ an.) Addre 
“S * BABCOG K & co. . CEN TERBROOK. CONN 


= AT Send for Price List and Circular! xt ; r 21 Large “Tmporte d c seo 
“Birthda ch mas and New 


u,N. posed © 

RE- eee: Se Sar ape tart wr aad Wale nechens tiiines 
we re und w not be sent ealers, Satisfaction guar- 

a nteed. 1E R. L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Conn, 

scale : “ea ‘ r 

; ¢ 


prs “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 

eee NOISELESS-—LICHTEST RUNNINC. 
alers Most Beautiful and Durable Work, 
bes AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M, Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y, rv $1.00 onder. wii ik Sg hy 
PHILADELPHIA. 1437 CH STNUT ST. end six cents fe yr postage, and receive 
STANDARD ly sure. 
SILK PRESSES frtcmmone, cams 
Or THE 
Pansy eames 


ediework . Ladies are all 





. ! e as we'las of the rat ; : i fts. I 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK) 1 Ul “For only 4 cents we mail a finely 
IK FLOSSES, &c., fors 'j ’ : mr peterson aPigh ~ 

ILLUSTRATED PAM HLET, runes for KNIT- 
TING, EMBROIDERY, CRhOCHI rt ke s r JO cents . PER Ma cturirg C 
instamps. KUREHA SILK CO., B “~ n, Mass. lou 22, BOSTON, MASS. 











Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clampe ved to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-¢ 
tory. Our agents allover the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 
Sample to agents, @8. Also our celebrated 
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ulars Free. Refer to 


revealed, 20 printed sam- 
he Secretyisiess pacract of 
Ph 00s #3 y mail) 
that wi zy you in "RO. a ‘AP LICATION 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS if you send me 10 cts. and 
your address: business new, for ladies or gents, 
done at ho = a boy or girl can Jearn it in an hour 
(RELIABLE G. PAY Rutland, Vermont. 








terpiece 
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NMR) bo : 
' copies, we paying cost of American plate. 








pay for space in proportion to circulation. 











names, we desire to return favor for favor 


send the 
property you are worth, but as to good cha 








price, and barely cover cos 
prepaid. The subscription 
is made and subscription beg . 
& postal note can not be obtained 
ing form of note will 
becriber's nearest bank or 
ned until the money 





The Premiam will be sent atonce, Address, 
W. Monroe St 
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ges THE KEYSTONE Goes 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


ASHER. 


The GRANDEST PREMIUM and a 
a Loan4 per cent 


Visitors to the Dore Gallery, London, will remember the great painting, covering nearly 
an entire end of the gallery, entitled **Christ Leaving the Praetorium.’’ This mas- 
Dore’s grandest work—bas lately been engraved a printed for subscribers only, at 
Custom duties and ocean express bring the ‘cost 
to Awerican purchasers vo $60. A copy cannot be secured for less except from the publishers of 


‘“ 99—Every future subscriber to this paper, however, can se- 
THE CHICAGO GLOBE. cure a fopy, of this, the most valuable work of art ever 
issued in the form of an engraving, by sending < 


repay cost, express and properly packing, or postage, if sent by mail. 
t ‘hicage Globe bave contracted for the entire American edition, our order being for 250,000 


the price of £8 per copy, or #0 U.S. money. 


4:2c. in addition to the subscription price, to 


AND THE LARG- 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION “i2."PRortrs Can only be Secured by Dividing Profits 
with subscribers, in the form of long time four per cent. loans. 
Any subscriber is privileged to apply for a loan, to be made out of advertising profits, the 
amount borrowed being permitted to remain unpaid as long as borrower remains a sub- 
scriber and keeps theinterest paid. Subscription price, §2. On the basis of 250,000 circulation 
which will probably be doubled) the business and profits will Yop ~ as follows :— 
R ECEIPTS: 250,000 subscribers, $500,000 ; 5 
52 issues, $1,170,000—total, $1,670,000. EXPENSES: for — and ‘pres work, 250,000 oe, 
52 issues, $104,000; editorial work, office, repairs, etc., 
incidentals, $10,000—total , $389 000; leaving a net profit of $1,261,000, For this enormous prot 
from sale of advertising space, The Globe depends onits 550,000 subscribers, for advertisers 
: With but 2,000 circulation the profits would be but 
atenth of theamount. Therefore, as subscribers are doing us a favor when they send us their 
Any subscriber who desires to borrow from $100 
desired as long as borrower remains a subscriber, 
In such case— 


500 inches advertising, ¢ 


to $00 at 4 percent., the principal to stand if 
should so state when be orders the premium. 


The Subscription Price, $2.00, need not be sent, as it can 
be deducted when loan is made 


And subscription begins. Your individual note is all thesecurity asked: provided you will 
names of several of your ne ignbors to whom we can refer, not as to the amount of 


not less than ‘$100 nor more than $500. First vear's interest 


not apply for a loan, the subscription te 
is desired, no money need be se re 
the F um, 42c., only being required, as the be ser 
r's interest can be deducted from the to van. Every sx 
display itin a conspicuous place in his house or 
this must be done. Every Premium seat o 
8 the chargeson the Premium are sent. 


ay yas mae pro rata ; 
4 pe ent., and th 

the 5 bseribe r do 
edvance. If a lo an 
s for mi 








ese charges, 42c., have nothing to 
© large an engraving, and the 






ll uot be received for Premium charges excey 
8 made n. 

One year after date, for value received, I promise to 
© the order of the publisher of the CnicacotLose t 


es ‘ r at 
anoum after maturity. It is understo ‘a and agreed tha 
no part of the principal of this note will be demanded or 
become payabie, (except at my pleasure.) as long as I re- 
main a paid-up subscriber to the above named paper. 


names of several references, aud immediate inquiry will be 
mad If no loan is desired, no references need be sent. 


The Chicago Globe, * Gaterc5 Ais | 


And all’ giving perfect satisfaction. 


ACENTS WANTED. 








KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST "WHOLESALE PRICES, 


ry 18K. RING = | 


Warranted Solid Rolled RE or Ee. refunded. Send 2c. 
for six months subscription to “ Hap py Days,”’ the well knewn 16 page 
Illustrated Story Paper, and we wil) send you the above ring Free. 
Five for $1, Address Pubr. Happy Pays, Hartford, Coun, 









The publishers of the 









0 per line, $15 per inch, 







premium engravings, es | 















from amount loaned. If 
be sent in 
iption, the 
» and first 
must accept as a condition of receiv Premium, 
¢, and inform these who call bow ar ere he secured 
res additional subscribers, and apt lication will be 
do with the subscription 

i ry charges must be 
and not a direct expense) can remain ur P aid until loan 
places where 


ubscription price to be deducte 
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IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 
YOU SHOULD GO INTO THE 


Artificial Production of Poultry, 


Chickens can be hatched and raised at a cost of SIX CF NTS PER LB. and sold at 20c. to 80c per lb 
according to the season of the year. 


THE PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


is the only reliable apparatus in the world by which the above results can be obtained. We also manufacture the 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC FURNACE RECULATOR, 


with which any furnace is reg lated and controlled automatically, entirely by the atmosphere of the living room, 
No attention required except to put on coal and remove the ashes 


Send for Circular. Mention this Magazine. 
rt PERFECT HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N. Y¥. 


"THE MILD POWER. CURES. a Ma STOPPED FREE 
UMPHREYS’ FITS miners oe 


Insane Persons Restored 
In use 30 years.—Special Prescriptions of 


Dr.ELINE’S GREAT 
NERVERESTORER 
an eminent Physician Simple, Safe and Sure. al. 7 BR AIN & NERVE DISEASES. Ondy sure 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS CURES 
Ij Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations .. 25 N IBLE ift : / is afier 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... .25 1 “ Treatise an rial bottle free to 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 t nts, they paying express charges on box whea 
Diarriies of Children or Adults..... 25 Received. Send names, P. O. aa pees a 
( 3 ( been an next &O -y : + 
Cholera, loeins Lage 4 See Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS, 
ce aBe gis ore oe og 25 
eu a oothache, Faceache... .25 +] 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo .25 PRESSEY S BROODER. 
Dyspepsia Bilious Stomac Fé 
Suppressed or Painfal Periods .25 


OMEOPATHIC 


Grmstes, too Profuse Periods 25 
=p. Cough, Dithvult Breathing.... .25 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, aepeens 25 
heumatism, Rheumatic Pains.. 225 
Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria... 50 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding 5O 
Cc Whoopin acute or chronic; Influenza .50 
W hoo < rm: Violent Jjoughs .50 
General bility Phys'l Weakness 50 
ney Debility ' . 100 With both top and bottom heat and perfect ventilation 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting ‘Bed .50 rhe best artificial mother in existence. Price, $% each 
tic y 
Diseases of the Heart. Palpitation 1:00 _HAMMONTON INCUBATORS.—The eleeenies 
ee. | mernaeers ineaaaeins Swosten Sey Snaea eee 
Langshan Fowls and Eggs for sale. Circulars 
Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on free on applicat t 
Feces! 5-4 Disease, dec. dt pages! uh Cnn st G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. J. 


pag — Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
logney tres Co. 109 Fulton St., New York. "2 
er earnee. tandsame Locket le 


Otand Steam Power What locket, the full size of 
( pe te outfits : holding two pictures, a 
a orkshop bus You engraved as shown in cut, 
Lathes fi W : of . . Free, by mail post-paid, te 
metric rT Om sending us T wenty- “five Cc ite 1s 
reular Saws, Scr . Three Months’ tion to The 
ers, Mortisers, Te Cric ket « on n the Hearth, 
ote Nes OI a ' a large ar avdson 

; : sd — ‘ “ “ aoe x S page, 64-column, él (uatrated 
Catal > a =x ———- (Fz Literary and Family paper, 
atalogue and Price List Fres CE ee I MO, fica ict foteresting eed 
- F. & JOHN BARNES, ’ Wem instructive reading matter 
No, 2007 Main St., Rockford, Ill. + "1 nd young Thi 





RICE “re J Nerve Ab fections. Fits, Epil PY. etc. 
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TCY DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
GLOVES, eth NECK EAR, 
| TOYS, NOVEL rie adel ewe les, : 
at one half price. erat s of ten th Round 
dollars’ worth of new a4 fashionable good & just 
purchased at auction sales M thie city w offered 
by us for fifty centeon the dollar lastrated . >Ca . ; ms 
and descriptive catalogue, with prices, mailed fr a Ads ts “4 Y fe Phew 


Send for one before purchasing y« we. pe 
oe. sion tareha T. & BM. On,” &. H. MOORE & ©0., 2T Park Place, New York. 


87 Warren Street, New York, 
nn de our Name 
Pp 


40 : mbossed and Hidds Name Cards with « nt ’ rinted Flor 50 ely in Fae Large C hromos, 
) 13 < @ i aienian orth rench an nce ancy Script Type, 10 cts., 10 packs 
; rize 10c PRS. keslee & Co,, North a and our beaut nple Albt mg hy te $!. Agents 
Outfit, 25 cts, “KEYSTONE CARD CO., North Branford, Comn. 
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BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AN D COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


) 19 Q 

‘ PEARS’ SOAP. 

A AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 

, Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #. 4. S., PRES. OF THE ROYAL ‘ OL. OF SURGEONS, of ; 

ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 

COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES 
{ND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. ~ 

llowing from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonialszy 

Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


| HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR ie hung. 
ax Lt Or Tc - 


HE HANDS AND COMPLEXION 
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’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED wong 3. 2 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 


or 


Luck AND PLUcCk. 


Two wondrous babes invite my muse, 
Both healthy, strong and able; 

No wonder, for their mother used 
Asoap box for their cradle, 





Their names were Lack and Pluck, the twins. 
No older heads could « 

With their bright wits—as ‘aherp as pins— 
They were their mother's hope. 


Now Luck and Pp ck so bright did grow, 
The neighbors « ds isp 
Their mother used SAPOLIO 


Upon their intellect. 





Yes, this of course was droll, I know 
Bat listen, for I hope 

To prove to all, SaPpoLio 
Surpasses other soap 


The twins applied ite benefits 
In odd and curious ways 

They polished manners, minds and wits, 
And brightened gloomy days. 





And, having thns been raised on soap, 
They cast its rave on all, 

‘Til nanght was left within their scope 
On all this earthly | 


Lie Alexander, then they sighed 
For other worlds to scot 

Since naught on eart : left untried 
To show Sapo.io’s power. 





Said Pluck, one day, “ I’m going to prove 
To people, just for fun, 

Saporio will quite remove 
The spots from off the sun 


” 


Agreed—No sooner said than done, 
They set off for the skies, 

Where dimly hung the freckled sun 
Agog with blank surprise. 





But heedless of his fret and fume 
“hey serub and rub and scour, 
| soon BAPOLIO brought a bloom 
hat changed his aspect sour. 


The moon in anger frowned and scowled, 
The stars winked in affright, 

And all the folks gct up and howled 
At the increase ia light. 


And Luck and Pluck, bs alf b lind and dazed, 
Came sliding down a cloud, 

And found the people nearly crazed 
And howling toes and loud. 


“Ah, ha!” said Lack, with kn y»wing leer, 
*T'll soon fix that you kno 

Just bring me out a pan, my dear, 
And some Sarouio,’ ‘ 





The pan shone ont with equel light, 
ling beck the g 
as " young and old, with ‘all their nm 1ight, 
xtolled § AFOLIO, 


What is Sapolio? 


It isa solid, handsome cake of scouring soap,which 
has no equal forall cleaning purposes except the lann- 
dry. To use itis to value it 

What will Sapoiio do? Why, it will clean paint, 
make oil-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables 
and shelves a new appearance 

It will take the grease off the dishes and off the 
pots and pans, 

You « an scour the knives and forks with it, and 
make the tin things shine brightly 

The wash basin, the bath-tub, ‘even the greasy 
kitchen sink, will be as clean as anew pinif y« 
SAPOLIO. 

One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever little 
housekeeper and try it. 


BEWARE OF iMITATIONS. 
THERE IS BUT ONF 


SAPOLIO. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 


NEW YORE. 


1 use 
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f SeNBITst antl false excitement. Our effort | Travel, Science, Ari, Biography, Curious a 
eet - no 1 mAKe Very reader more sympa- | Notable Things, etc., thus offering the reader 


hopeful; purerand happier—and in the pursuit In addition to the General Literary Depart 
@1 this end shall keep our pages as free from | ment of the Magazine, many pages are devot 
’ the dullness of mere preaching as from the | to home and household affairs. These are ‘ Th 


which no intelligent or well-ordered family can | tainsseveral pages of BuTrerick’s LApres’ and 
| 
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ss. ARTHUR’S 5 
ILLUSTRATED HOMEMAGAZINE. | 









































The essential features which have made the, can homes, and to-day has astronger hold uy 
HoME MAGAZINE so popular with a large and | the people than ever. Younger and fresher t i 
steadily increasing class of people throughout | eft RSE WHER the editor’s maturer judgment 
the whole country will be carefully maintained. keeping the Magazine always up to the advan. | 


It is emphatically ) ig tastes and culture of the times. 





A MAGAZINE OF GOOD READING. ) ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 
From tl beginning it has been our effort in | As an inexpensive Magazine of high ch | 
reaching, through this Magazine, the hommes Of) acter it has no rival. 
the people, to make those homes peer, better, | No effort will be spared in making the nu 
and happier | bers for the coming year the most attractive a 
The best lessons in life, the peepe$t prevepts, | beautiful that have been issued. 
and the loftiest sentiments naayall he so taucht The illustrations will compare favorably w 
and illustrated as to captivate the heartand hold | those of any magazine published. 
the thought with intensest iiterest. Poetry and Our aim is to make the *‘ Home” not on! : 
fiction are so subtle and powerfal in their influ- | welcome visitor, but one almost indispensa ' 
ence when used forged That they have taken | to every intelligent, progressive, and cultivat: 
the front rank as moral and religious agencies | household in the land. 


in the literature of to-day, and to eschew them While the merely sensational is carefu 
would be as ise @890r a soldier to cast away | avoided, the serial and shorter stories whi 
his most effeeiive weapons on the eve of battle.| appear in the Home MAGAZINE are disti 


In lifting Our Magazine, as we havedone, to a/ guished for that interest, pathos, and fi | 
4 
i 
e 


higher than the ordinary level, we have not in | sentiment which give to fiction se powerful 
anything lessened, but largely increased, its | hold upon the imagination. 

interest for a yut mere frivolous, prurient, or Its pages will contain finely illustrated artic! 
afsti ios 'S) @mcbosneh~as..care..only for | on a great variety of subjects—Natural Histor) 


with our commen humanity ; More obe- | an attractive form information on a large num- ff 


mp to heavenly order; more cheerful and | ber of interesting matters. | 


weakness and vanity of fine writing. |Home Circle,” “The Mother’s Department, 
Never, since the date of its publication, popu- | “‘ Religious Reading,” ‘‘ Artat Home,” “ Healt 

lar as it has always been, has the Home MaGa-| Department,’ ‘Fancy Needlework,” “Tem- | 

ZINE found a warmer reception from the people | perance Department,’’ “* Boys’ and Girls’ Treas 

than now. It comes, they say, nearer to the|ury,” ‘ Fashion Notes,” “ Hints to House- § 

common household want in intelligent Ameri- | keepers,” etc. , ete. Hi 

can homes than any other periodical, and is one Every number of the HOME MAGAZINE con H 


afford to do without. CHILDREN’S FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS, wit 
Establish« ver thirty years ago by T. S. | the prices at which patterns of any of the ga) 
Arthur, w still remains its editor-in-chief, | ments illustrated will be supplied, This fe 
the HoME MAGAZINE has been during all that | ture of our Magazine makes it of especial in- 
period a welcome visitor in thousands of Ameri- | terest to ladies everywhere 
} 
| 
| TERMS | 
FOR 1885. 4 
-1 Copy, one year, . . . . . . $2.00 | 4 Copies, one year, . . . . . $6.00 
2 Copies, “ . . ° ° . . 3.50; 8 “ bed and one to club-getter, 12.00 
3 «6 sed . . . . . . 5.00 | 15 o os - os 20.00 
I Specimen number free. 
72 Additions to clubs can always be made at the club-rates. 
J lt is not required that all the members of a club be at the same post-office. 
gat Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. 
p@- Be very careful, in writing, to give your post-office address, and also that of your sub- 
scribers. Always give Town, County, and State. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Wainut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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